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PREFACE 



The love of adventure and discovery has ever been a promin- 
ent feature in the human character ; and tEere are few great 
nations in the world which have not been represented on land 
or sea in the search for new countries and continents. From 
the earliest days of written history there have been found 
men of great minds, and imbued with the most powerful 
faith, who have risked their lives and reputations in the ex- 
ploration of unknown countries, and in the discovery of new 
worlds afar off. Down to the present day men are still actua- 
ted by the same glorious impulse, and the records of Living- 
stone, Franklin, Baker, Nordenskiold, and others, suffice to 
indicate that intrepidity and love of adventure, and a desire 
to promote civilization and the cause of science, are as power- 
ful in the human mind as ever. 

In the present work will be found accounts of a few of the 
most famous discoverers and explorers of former days. The 
materials from which they have been compiled were gathered 
from scarce records and other trustworthy sources ; and the 
whole forms a series of incidents of imexampled interest in 
the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF DISCOVERY. 



THE NEW WORLD AND CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. , 

[Most Eoglisli readers are familiar with the eloquent narratives of 
this great event which adorn the pages of Kobertson, Washington 
Irving, and Prescott. It may be interesting to compare with those 
well-known and time-honoured histories, the glowing pictures painted 
by the eminent French writer, Alphonse de Lamartine.] 

— 1 — 

Columbus sailed from Palos, a small port of Spain, on 
Friday, August the 3rd, 1492. His three barks were 
named the Santa Ma/nay the Pinta, and the J}^ina, 

The appearance of this flotilla, scarcely worthy of 
comparison with a fishing expedition, or a squadron 
of small coasters, was well fitted to contrast, in the eyes 
and soul of the people, with the grandeur and the perils 
it was about so rashly to confront. Of the three ships 
of Columbus, one only was decked — ^the one which he 
commanded. She was a small feeble trading-vessel, 
already aged and wave-worn. Her companions were 
without a deck, and a billow would have sufficed to 
overwhelm them. But the stern and prow of these 
barks, built high above the water, like those of the 
ancient galleys, had two half-decks, whose interior 

— gle 



8 THE NEW WORLD AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

afforded shelter to the seamen in bad weather, and pre- 
vented the weight of any wave she shipped from sinking 
the caravel. 

These barks carried two masts, one amidships, one 
aft. The former bore one large square mainsail, the 
latter a triangular-shaped lateen sail. Long oars, rarely 
employed, and always with great difficulty, were fitted, 
in calm weather, to the low bulwarks in the middle of 
the ship, and might at need afford a gentle impetus to 
her motion. It was among these three barks of unequal 
burthen that Columbus distributed the one hundred 
and twenty men who composed, in all, their crews. ' 
He alone of that number appeared with a serene coun- 
tenance, an assured look, a calm and steady heart. His 
imaginations, for some eighteen years, had assumed to 
his mind the substantiality of facts. On this very day he 
had passed beyond more than one-half his span of life, 
and entered upon his fifty-seventh year ; but the years 
gone by were to him as nothing ; all his life, to his eager 
eyes, seemed to lie before him; he felt the youth of Hope 
and the future of Immortality. As if to take possession 
of those worlds towards which his filling sails were 
directed, he wrote and made public, when embarking on 
board his ships, a solemn recital of all the phases through 
which his mind and fortune had passed since first he 
conceived his sublime idea ; he added thereto the enu- 
meration of all the titles, all the honours, all the com- 
mands with which his sovereigns had invested him over 
the lands he might discover ; and he invoked Christ and 
mankind in observance of his faith, and in witness to 
his constancy. " And therefore," said he, in concluding 
this proclamation to the old and new worlds," I condemn 
myself to sleep never again until this voyage is ended 
and these things' are accomplished !'' 
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— 2 — 

An auspicious breeze, blowing from Europe, wafted 
him gently towards the Canaries, the last halting-place 
of navigators upon the ocean. Nevertheless, while 
rendering thanks to God for this favourable augury, 
which contributed to reassure his crews, he would have 
preferred that a swift and stormy wind should have borne 
him rapidly through those ocean-regions known and 
frequented by ships. He trembled, and with reason, lest 
the sight of the distant shores of Spain should recall, by 
the unconquerable magic of " fatherland," the eyes and 
hearts of those timid and irresolute sailors who had hesi- 
tated even at the very moment of embarkation. In great 
and sublime enterprises we must not afford men time to 
reflect or opportunity to repent. This Columbus knew. 
He turned to sail beyond the limits of the known waves, 
and to keep jealously to himself the possibility of return 
in the secret of his route, his charts, and his compass. 
His impatience to lose sight of the shores of the old con- 
tinent was only too well founded. One of his ships, the 
PirUa, whose rudder was broken, and which had sprung 
a leak near the keel, compelled him, in spite of himself, 
to see if he could exchange the bark for another. He lost 
about three weeks in these ports without being able to 
find a vessel adapted for a long voyage. He was con- 
strained to patch up the Pinta, and to set another sail 
upon the Nina, a heavy ship and a dull sailor, which 
retarded his onward march. Here, too, he received his 
supplies of fresh water and provisions. His small and 
deckless vessels only permittted him to bear the life 
of his one hundred and twenty men for a certain number 
of days. 
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10 THE NEW WORLD AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

Affcer taking leave of the Canaries, the apparition of 
the volcano of Teneriffe, whose eruption inflamed the 
heavens and reverberated over the seas, struck terror to 
the souls of his mariners. They thought they beheld 
the flaming sword of the angel who drove the first man 
out of Eden, forbidding to the children of Adam the 
entrance to the oceans and prohibited lands. The ad- 
miral went from ship to ship to dissipate this prevalent 
panic, and explain scientifically to these simple men the 
physical laws of the dreaded phenomenon. But the dis- 
appearance of the peak of Teneriffe, when it sank beneath 
the horizon, awakened as great a melancholy as its burn- 
ing crater had aroused terror. It was for them the last 
landmark, the last Pharos of the old world. In losing 
sight of it they believed themselves to have lost sight of 
the beacon of their route across an immeasurable space. 
They felt as it were cut off from earth, and navigating 
the ether of another planet. A general prostration of 
body and mind befell them. They were like spectres 
who had lost even their tombs ! Again their admiral 
assembled them around him, aroused their souls by the 
energy of his own, and abandoning himself, like the Poet 
of the Unknown, to the glowing inspiration of his hopes, 
he described, as if he had already frequented them, the 
lands, the isles, the seas, the kingdoms, the riches, the 
vegetation, the suns, the mines of gold, the shores pow- 
dered with pearls, the mountains sparkling with precious 
stones, the plains embalmed with spices, which, for him, 
rose even then on the other border of that space of 
watersj whose every billow wafted them nearer to these 
marvels and supreme joys ! The pictures painted in the 
resplendent hues of their leader's opulent imagination 
nerved and invigorated these trembling hearts; the trade 
winds, blowing steadily and gently from the eastward. 
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seemed to second their impatience. The distance alone 
could thenceforth affright them. Columbus concealed 
from them every day the whole extent of the distance 
they traversed, by subtracting from his reckoning several 
leagues, and cheated thus of half the road the imagina- 
tion of his pilots and sailors. He noted down secretly 
for his own use the exact calculation, so that he alone 
knew the exact number of miles passed over, and the 
beacons of the route which he wished to conceal from 
his rivals. His crews, indeed, deceived by the equa- 
bility of the winds and the tranquil undulation of the 
sea, still fancied they were gently floating in the outer 
waters of Europe. 

— 3 — 

He would have rejoiced if he could likewise have 
hidden from them a phenomenon which disconcerted his 
own knowledge at about two hundred leagues from 
Teneriffe. This was the variation of the needle of the 
compass, the last, and according to him, infallible guide, 
which wavered on the limits of an unfrequented hemi- 
sphere. He bore within himself for several days this 
terrible doubt ! But his pilots' attention, like him, to 
the binacle, soon discovered these variations. Seized 
with the same astonishment, but less serenely intrepid 
than their commander, they thought that the very ele- 
ments were troubled or ruled by different laws on the 
borders of infinity. That whirl and confusion which 
they supposed to exist in nature passed into their own 
souls. With pallid cheeks they whispered to each other 
their fears, and abandoned their ships to the will of the 
winds and the waves, the only guides which thenceforth 
remained to them. Their discouragement terrified the 
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12 THE NEW WORLD AND CHRTSTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

seamen. Columbus, who vainly endeavoured to explain 
to himself a mystery whose cause is still unknown to 
science, had recourse to that powerful imagination, that 
compass of the soul, with which Heaven had gifted him. 
He invented an explanation, untrue, but specious for 
uncultivated minds, of the variations of the magnetic 
needle. He attributed them to the new stars circling 
around the pole, whose needle, powerfully attracted, fol- 
lowed their alternate motions in the firmament. This 
explanation, conformable to the astrological principles 
of the time, satisfied the pilots, and their satisfaction 
communicated itself to the sailors. The sight of a heron 
and a tropical bird, which, on the following day, hovered 
about the masts of the flotilla, influenced their senses as 
much as the admiral's explanation had influenced their 
imagination. These two inhabitants of the land could 
not live upon a treeless, herbless ocean. They appeared 
like two witnesses who had come to certify before ocular 
evidence could be obtained, the truth of the meditations 
of Columbus. They sailed with more assurance, relying 
on the faith of the bird. The soft, equable, and sereno 
temperature of this part of the ocean, the limpid blue of 
the sky, the transparency of the waves, the pastimes of 
the dolphins gambolling about their prows, the warmth 
of the atmosphere, the perfumes floating over the waves 
from afar off, and seemingly exhaled from their foam, 
the glowing splendours of the constellations and stars 
of night, all appeared, in these latitudes, to tranquillise 
the senses and persuade the soul. They breathed the 
presages of a still unseen world. They remembered the 
luminous days, the friendly stars, the bright clear dark- 
ness of an Andalusian spring. '' Only the nightingale 
is wanting," said Columbus. 
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— 4 — 

The sea also began to roll its omens. Unknown 
plants frequently floated on the waves. Some, say the 
historians of this first voyage, were marine plants which 
only grow in the low grounds adjoining the shore; 
others,, saxifrage plants, which the waters can tear 
away from rocks alone ; others, riverine plants, freshly 
plucked from their parent stem, and still preserving 
the verdure of their sap, while one of them bore a 
living crab, a navigator embarked on a tuft of grass. 
These plants and these living beings could not have 
passed many days on the water without withering and 
dying. A bird of the species which never build on the 
waves or sleep on their surface traversed the sky. 
Whence did it come? Whither was it going? Was 
its resting-place far distant ? 

As they sailed onwards, ocean changed its tempera- 
ture and its colour, an indication of varying depth ; 
otherwise it resembled immense marine meadows, 
whose grassy waves were ploughed by the keel, and 
retarded its headway. Night and morning distant 
clouds of vapour, such as hang about the loftiest peaks 
of the world, described on the horizon the outlines of 
valleys and mountains. The welcome cry of "Land" 
hovered on every lip. Columbus neither wished to con- 
firm or to extinguish these anticipations, which sub- 
served his designs by reanimating his followers. But 
he believed himself to be not more than three hundred 
leagues from Tenerifie, and, according to his conjectures, 
could not discover the land he sought for yet another 
Bcven or eight hundred leagues. 
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— 5 — 

Nevertheless, he kept closely to himself his ideas, for 
among his companions were none with hearts bold 
enough to share his constancy, or faithful enough to 
be entrusted with his secret apprehensions. Through- 
out this dreary voyage he could converse only with 
his own thoughts, with the stars, with God, of whom 
he felt himself the instrument.'*' Seldom sleeping, as he 
had promised in his farewell proclamation to the Old 
World, he passed his days in his cabin, noting down in 
characters intelligible to himself alone the degrees, the 
latitudes, the spaces which he thought they had crossed. 
He passed his nights on deck, in company with his 
pilots, studying the stars and surveying the sea. 
Almost always alone, like Moses when conducting the 
people of God through the wilderness, impressing his 
companions — by his thoughtful gravity — with a mingled 
reverence, mistrust, and terror, which separated them 
from him, — an isolation which one always remarks in 
the case of men superior to their fellows in the grandeur 
of their ideas and the strength of their resolves, — 
whether because these inspired geniuses have need of 
more solitude and seclusion to hold high converse with 
their own souls, or whether because the inferior men 
whom they daunt do not love to approach them too 
closely, fearing to measure themselves with such ex- 
alted natures, and feeling their littleness in the presence 
of these grand moralities of creation. 



* In the original ** the confldant " {U eonjident), bat how can man become the 
confidant of the Almighty ? French tublimity Is too often prc/anUy, 
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— 6 — 

The land so oflen indicated nevertheless showed itself 
only in the mirkge dreams of the sailors. Every morn- 
ing dissipated before the vessel's prows the fantastic 
horizons which the mists of evening had made them 
mistake for coasts. They were continually plunging 
into an abyss without limit and without bottom. The 
very regularity and constancy of the east wind which 
seconded them, so that they had not had to furl their 
sails for so many days, was a source of mental disquiet. 
They began to fiancy that this wind perpetually prevailed 
in that region of the great ocean, the belt or girdle of 
the globe, and that after having wafted them so easily 
towards the west, it would prove an insurmountable 
obstacle to their return. How should they ever re- 
ascend that current of contrary winds except by beating 
about to windward in the illimitable profound? And 
if they should have to beat about in this fiashion on 
endless tacks, how would their water and provisions, 
already half consumed, suffice for the long months of 
their homeward journey 1 Who should save them from 
the terrible prospect of death from hunger and thirsfc 
in their protracted struggle with the winds which would 
repulse them from their country's harbours? Many 
began to calculate the number of days, of rations in- 
sufficient for that number, to murmur against the con- 
stantly mistaken obstinacy of their commander, and to 
reproach, in a low voice, a persevering devotion which 
sacrificed the lives of one hundred and twenty men to 
the madness of one man. 

But each time that the murmuring began to swell 
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16 THE NEW WORLD AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

into rebellion Providence seemed to send omens more 
convincing and more unexpected to convert the com- 
plaints into hopes. Thus, on the 30th of September, 
these favourable winds, which had alarmed by their 
very fixity, changed to the south-west. The sailors 
welcomed this change, although opposed to their route, 
as a sign of life and mobility in the elements, which 
made them recognise a breath of air upon their canvas. 
In the evening some birds of the feeblest races, which 
nestle among shrubs and domestic evergreens, flew 
chirpingly around their masts. Their frail wings and 
joyous songs showed no sign of weariness or alarm, as 
had been the case with those flights of birds that had 
been driven from afar, in spite of themselves, by ^ gust 
of wind. Their songs, resembling those the sailors had 
been wont to hear around their own cottages in the 
myrtle-groves and orange-gardens of Andalusia, recalled 
to them their country, and invited them to the neigh- 
bouring shores. They recognised the sparrow, which 
always haunts the abodes of men. The grasses, thicker 
and greener on the surface of the waves, imitated 
meadows and fields before the ripening of the sheaves. 
Vegetation, concealed beneath the water-surfe,ce, ap- 
peared before land. It enchanted the eyes of the 
sailors, weary with the eternal azure of the waves. 
But soon it became so dense as to waken their alarm, 
lest it should encrust their rudder and keel, and retain 
them captives in these ocean thickets (ces joncs de 
Vocean), like ships of the North seas in their plains of 
ice. Thus each moment of joy was followed by another 
of alarm ; so much terror for the heart of man has the 
unknown ! Columbus, like a pioneer tracking his route 
through these mysteries of oceau, was forced to assume 
an appearance of intelligence even when himself aston- 

(103) 
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ished, and to invent a plausible explanation for every 
phenomenon that awoke the surprise or panic of his 



— 7 — 

The calms of the equator hugely amazed and affrighted 
them. If everything, even the wind, died in these re- 
gions, what would give life to their sails and motion to 
their vessels? The sea suddenly swelled without wind; 
they thought it convulsed by subterranean paroxysms. 
An immense whale was seen floating asleep on the 
waves; they dreamed of monsters that swallowed up 
ships. The rolling billows carried them over currents 
which, without the help of the wind, it seemed impos- 
sible to surmount; they fancied that they drew near the 
cataracts of the sea, and that they should be dragged 
into the abysses and reservoirs where the deluge had 
stored its worlds of water. Gloomy and irritated they 
collected at the foot of the masts, they murmured more 
loudly and defiantly; they spoke of compelling the pilots 
to tack and wear the ship ; of flinging the admiral into 
the sea, as a madman who left no choice to his com- 
panions but between their own suicide or his murder. 
Columbus, to whom their glances and their murmurs 
revealed their mutinous projects, braved them by his 
attitude, or disconcerted them by his confidence. 

Nature came to his assistance by summoning anew 
the refreshing winds of the east, and smoothing the sea 
beneath their prows. Before the close of the day Alonzo 
Pinzon, who commanded the Pinta, and who sailed 
close enough to the admiral's ship to converse with 
him, raised the first cry of "Land !" from his quarter- 
deck. All the crews, repeating the shout of safety, life, 

(103) B ^Tp 



18 THE NEW WORLD AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

and triuinph, threw themselves on their knees, and 
burst forth with the hymn of "Glory to God in the 
heaven and on the earth." * 

* The reader will be glad to compare wUh the epigrammatic sketches of the 
French poet, the more sober but scarcely less eloquent narratiye of Washington 
Irving. The excellence of the style will justify the length of the extract :— 

** The situation of Columbus was daily becoming more and more criticaL In 
proportion as he approached the regions where he expected to find land, the im- 
patience of his crews augmented. The favourable signs which increased his 
confidence were derided by them as delusive, and there was danger of them 
rebelling and obliging him to turn back when on the point of realising the 
object of his labours. They beheld themselves with dismay still wafted onward, 
over the boundless wastes of what appeared to them a mere watery desert snr- 
ronnding the habitable world. What was to become of them shoijJd fheir pro- 
visions fail ? Their ships were too weak and defective even for the great voyage 
they had already made ; but if they were still to press forward, adding at every 
moment to the immense expanse behind them, how should they ever be able to 
return, having no intervening port where they might victual and refit? 

"In this way they fed each other's discontent, gathering together in little lota^ 
and fomenting a spirit of mutinous opposition; and when we consider the national 
fire of the Spanish temperament, and its impatience of control, and that a greater 
part of these men were sailing from compulsion, we cannot wonder that there 
-was imminent danger of their breaking forth into open rebellion, and com- 
pelling Columbus to turn back. 

*' Their leader was not ignorant of the mutinous disposition of his crew,bQthe 
still maintained a serene and steady countenance, soothing some with gentle 
words, endeavouring to stimulate the pride or avarice of others, and openly 
menacing the refractory with signal punishment, should they do anything to 
impede the voyage. 

" On the 25th of September the wind again became favourable, and they were 
able to resume their course directly to the west Tae airs being light, and the 
sea calm, the vessels sailed near to each other, aud Columbus had mnch con- 
versation with Martin Alonzo Pinzon on the subject of a chart, which the 
former had sent several days before on board of the Pinta. Pinzon thought 
that, according to the indications of the map, they ought to be in the neighbour. 
hood of Cipango and the other islands which the admiral had therehi deU- 
neated. Columbus partially entertained the same idea, but thought it possible 
that the ships might have been borne out of their tracks by the prevalent car- 
rents, or that they had not come so far as the pilots had reckoned. He desired 
that the chart might be returned, and Pinzon, tying it to the end of a rope, threw 
it on board to him. While Columbus, his pilot, and several of his experienced 
mariners were studying the map, and endeavouring to make out from it their 
actual position, they heard a shout from the Pinta, and looking np, beheld 
Martin Alonzo mounted on the stem of his vessel crying, "Land! land I senor; 
I claim my reward! " He pointed at the same time to the south-wes^ where 
there was indeed an appearance of land at about twenty-five leagues distance. 
Upon this Columbus threw himself on his knees, and returned thanks to God; 
and Marthi Alonzo repeated the Oloria in exctlsis, in which he was joined by his 
own crew and that of the admiral. 
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This pious chant, the first hymn sent up to the Creator 
from the bosom of this infant ocean, rolled slowly over 
the waves. When its strains had expired everybody 
climbed the masts, the yards, the rigging, to feast their 
eyes on the shore discovered by Pinzon in the south- 
west. Columbus alone doubted, yet was he too anxious 
to believe to contradict of himself the delirious confi- 
dence of his crews. Although he did not count upon 
reaching any land except to the westward, he allowed 
the ship to steer to the south all night, preferring to lose 
a little of his route out of complaisance to his followers, 
than to destroy the fleeting popularity due to their 
delusion. The rising of the sun dissipated it only too 
quickly. The imaginary land of Pinzon's had vanished 
with the vapours of night. The admiral resumed his 
long meditated route westward. 



— 8 — 

Ocean had once more smoothed her surface ; the sun, 
-without a cloud and without a limit, was reflected 
within it as in a second sky. Caressing waves crowned 
the prow with dancing foam. Dolphins in great num- 
bers bounded in their track; the entire sea seemed inha- 
bited ; the flying fish flew upwards, darted into the air, 
and fell back on the vessels' decks. Everything ap- 

*' The Beamen now momited to the mast-head, or climbed abont the riggio^r, 
Btratning their eyes in Uie direction pointed oat The conyiction became so 
general of land in that quarter, and the joy of the people so nngOTemable, that 
ColomlmB found it necessary to vary from his nsual course, and stand all night 
to the south-west The morning light, howeyer, put an end to all their hopes, 
as to a dream. The fancied land proved to be nothing but an evening cloud, 
and had vanished in the night With dejected hearts they once more resumed 
their western course, from which Columbus would never have varied, but in 
compliance with their clamorous wishes."— Washington Irving, Life o/Columbuf, 
civ. 
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peared to conspire with Columbus to beguile, by a 
renewal of hope, his sailors, who forgot the flight of days. 
On the 1st of October they imagined that they had not 
sailed more than six hundred leagues beyond the regions 
frequented by mariners. The admiral's secret calcula- 
tions showed upwards of eight hundred. Nevertheless 
all the signs of the neighbouring land multiplied around 
them, though no land was visible on the horizon. Terror 
reawoke in their souls. Columbus himself, under a 
seeming composure, was troubled with a pang of doubt ; 
he feared he had passed, without observing, the islands 
of an archipelago ; that he had left behind him the ex- 
treme point of the Asia which he songht, and was 
wandering now over some third ocean. 

The smallest of the barks, the Nina, which sailed 
ahead as a vanguard, on the 7th of October hoisted her 
signal of discovery, and fired a salute to announce the 
appearance of land to her sister-vessels. But on draw- 
ing nearer it was soon perceived that the Nina had been 
-deceived by a cloud bank. The wind, by dispersing it 
into thin air, dispersed their self-gratulations also. No- 
thing wearies the heart of man so much as these alterna< 
tions between false joys and bitter deceptions. They 
are the sarcasms of fortune. Beproaches were again 
visible in every countenance that looked darkly on the 
admiral. It was not only their fatigues and their dis- 
cords that the crews imputed to their guide, but their 
lives sacrificed hopelessly ; bread and water were rapidly 
failing them. 

Columbus, surprised by the immensity of the ocean 
space, whose limits he had thought at length were gained, 
abandoned his ideal route upon the map, and for two 
days and two nights followed the flight of the birds— celes- 
tial pilots apparently sent by Providence at the moment 
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that human knowledge was sinking fix>m under him. 
The instinct of these birds, he said to himself, would 
not direct all of them towards the point of the horizon, 
if they saw no shore. But the very birds appeared, to 
^the sailors* despairing eyes, to agree with the desert of 
ocean and the false stars, in making a sport of their 
ships and their lives. At the end of the third day, the 
pilots mounted on the yards at the moment that the sun 
stooped beneath the horizon, saw him plunge into the 
very waves from whence he had risen on so many morn- 
ings. They believed that the waters were boundless. 
The despair which had prostrated them changed into a 
sullen fury. Why any longer obey a chief who had 
deceived the court of Spain, and whose titles of autho- 
rity, surprised from the confidence of his sovereigns, 
would finish with his illusions 1 To follow him farther 
was it not to participate in his crime 1 Did not sub- 
mission terminate where the world terminated? Ke- 
mained there any other hope, even if that remained 
them, of turning their prows towards Europe, of strug- 
gling in the face of the winds — the admiral's accom- 
plices—and binding him to the mast to receive the curses 
of the dying — if they must all die— or to be given up to 
the vengeance of Spain, if Heaven permitted them ever 
to revisit her harbours ? 

At first murmurs, they grew into loud clamours. The 
intrepid admiral repressed them by his impassible brow. 
He invoked against the seditious the authority of the 
sovereigns who had commissioned them. He invoked 
Heaven itself, as the judge at that moment, between 
them and him. He never yielded ; he ofiered his life as 
surety for his promises ; he demanded of them only this 
— ^with the voice of a prophet who saw what the vulgar 
could only see through his soul — to delay for three days 
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their incredulity and their resolution to return. He 
made a vow — a rash but politic one — ^that if in the course 
of the third sun land was not visible on the horizon, he 
would submit to their will, and guide them back to 
Europe. Palpable signs of neighbouring isles or con- 
tinents were now so clear to his observant eyes, that in 
begging these three days from his mutinous crews, he 
felt certain of conducting them to the long-wished-for 
goal. He slighted God by assigning a limit to his reve- 
lations, but he had to deal with men. Men reluctantly 
granted him these three days, and God, who inspired 
him, did not punish Columbus for the excess of his faith 
in Him ! 

— 9 — 

At sunrise, on the second day, some freshly uprooted 
trees floated near the vessels. A plank shaped with an 
axe, a stick skilfully carved by some sharp instrument, 
a branch with blossoms on it, and, finally, a bird's nest 
suspended to a bough torn from its parent stem by the 
wind — a bird's nest filled with eggs which the mother 
still covered while gently floating on the waves — glided 
past them successively. The sailors eagerly drew on 
board these written, speaking, living evidences of a 
neighbouring land. They were voices of the shore con- 
firming that of Columbus. Before contemplating earth 
with the eyes of the body, its existence was recognised 
by these indications of life. The insurgents fell on their 
knees before the admiral whom a few hours before they 
had outraged ; they implored his pardon for their mis- 
trust, and intoned a hymn of thanksgiving to the God 
who had associated them in his triumph. 

The night fell on these songs of the church which 
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saluted a New "World. The admiral ordered the sails 
to be furled, constant soundings to be taken, and a 
wary lookout kept for reefs and shallows, convinced 
that the first glimmerings of the morrow's dawn would 
discover land beneath the prows of his vessels. No one 
slept on that last eventful night. The impatience of the 
mind conquered all need of slumber. The pilots and 
the sailors, clinging to the masts, the yards, the shrouds, 
contended among themselves for the best position from 
whence to catch the first glimpse of the new hemisphere. 
A reward had been promised by the admiral to him 
who should raise the first shout of " Land !" if the dis- 
covery should afterwards be verified. Providence, how- 
ever, reserved for himself the first glance, which he 
had purchased at the price of twenty years of his life, 
of so much constancy, of so many perils ! 

Walking alone, at midnight, on the poop of his vessel, 
and darting his piercing gaze into the shadows, a fiash 
of fire passed, went out, repassed before his eyes, on a 
level with the waves. Fearing he might have been 
deceived by a glittering or phosphorescence of the sea, 
he called, with a low voice, to a Spanish gentleman of 
Queen Isabella's household, named Guttierez, in whom 
he had more confidence than in his pilots. He indi- 
cated with his hand the quarter of the horizon where 
he had perceived the fire, and asked him if he did not 
see a light in that direction. Guttierez replied in the 
affirmative. For further assurance Columbus summoned 
Kodrigo Sanahez of Segovia, another of his confidants. 
Sanahez did not hesitate any more than Guttierez to 
assert that he saw a brightness on the horizon. But 
scietrcely did the light show itself before it disappeared, 
to reappear in an alternate submergence of the ocean, — 
whether because it was the glow of a fire on a low shore. 
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successively discovered and concealed by the undulating 
horizon of the rolling waves ; or whether because it was 
the floating torch of a fisherman's canoe, alternately 
elevated on the crest and engulfed in the hollow of 
the billows. 

Thus land and life simultaneously appeared to Col- 
umbus and his two confidants under the form of fire, 
on the night of the 11th October, 1492. 

Enjoining silence upon Rodrigo and Guttierez, Col- 
umbus shut up within himself his vision, lest he should 
arouse another false joy among his crew, or make them 
the victims of yet another bitter deception. He lost 
sight of the extinguished light, and watched until two 
in the morning — alone upon the deck, praying, hoping, 
despairing — anticipating the triumph or dreading the 
defeat which the morrow would bring with it. 



— 10--- 

He was plunged in that agony which precedes the 
birth of great truths, like the agony which precedes the 
grand enfranchisement of the mind by death, when a 
cannon-shot, echoing across ocean some hundreds of 
fathoms before him, broke like the clang of a world 
upon his earSy made him tremble in every limb, and 
fall on his knees in thanksgiving. It was the welcome 
cry of "Land" shouted by that brazen throat— the 
signal agreed upon with the Pinta, which sailed ahead 
of the flotilla to indicate the route and sound the sea. 
At this sound a general voice of " Land !" broke from 
all the yards and rigging of the vessels They furled 
their sails, and waited for the morning. The ocean 
mystery had whispered its first word of revelation to 
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the bosom of night. Day would reveal it in its entirety 
to every eye. The sweetest and rarest odours were 
borne from the coast on the pinions of the breeze, — 
odours hitherto unknown, along with the clash of waters 
upon rocky reefs. The fire perceived by Columbus 
announced the presence of man and the first element 
of civilisation. Never did night more slowly unveil 
the horizon; for that horizon, to Columbus and his com- 
panions, was a second creation of God. 

— 11 — 

The dawn, gradually interpenetrating the air, gave 
form and substance by degrees to an island nestling in 
the bosom of the waves. Its two extremities were still 
lost in the obscurity of morning. Its low coast rose 
like an amphitheatre up to the summits of the hills, 
whose sombre verdure contrasted with the limpid blue 
of heaven ; for, at a few paces distant from the foam of 
the waves dying on the yellow sand, forests of majestic 
and nameless trees flourished in terraces on the succes- 
sive slopes of the island. Some green alleys and shafts 
of brightness partially revealed to the gaze the mysteries 
of their silent depths. Habitations could be descried 
at intervals, resembling human dwellings in their cir- 
cular form and roofs of dried foliage ; columns of smoke 
rose here and there above the topmost trees. Groups 
of men, women, and children — astonished rather than 
afirighted — showed themselves, half naked, among tho 
trees which stood nighest the shore ; advanced timidly, 
alternately retired, showing, by their naive gestures 
and simple attitudes, a mixture of fear, curiosity, and 
admiration at the aspect of the ships and the strangers 
which night had brought across the waves. 
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Coltimbus, after having contemplated in silence this 
advanced shore of the land, so frequently built up in his 
calculations, and so richly coloured in his imagination, 
found it superior to the ojffspring of his most gorgeous 
dreams. He burned with impatience to be the first to 
plant an European foot upon the strand, and to unfurl, 
in the sign of the Cross and the banner of Spain, the 
standard of the conquest of God, and the conquest of 
his sovereigns by his genius. But he restrained in 
himself and in his crews this eager haste to approach 
the shore, from a desire that the act of taking possession 
of a new world — the greatest act, perhaps, ever accom- 
plished by a voyager — should be attended with a 
solemnity worthy of it, and that, in default of man- 
kind, God and the angels, sea, earth, and heaven, 
might be invoked to witness his victory over the 
Unknown. 

He decorated himself with all the insignia of his 
offices as Admiral of the Ocean and Viceroy of future 
kingdoms ; he displayed his mantle of shining purple, 
and taking in his right hand the cross-embroidered 
banner, where the ciphers of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
interlaced like their kingdoms,* glittered beneath a 
royal crown, he descended into his shallop, and, 
followed by the boats of Alonzo Pinzon and Yanes 
Pinzon, his two lieutenants, moved towards the shore. 

As soon as he had landed he fell on his knees, to 
consecrate by an act of humility and adoration the gift 
and greatness of God in this new development of His 

• By fhe marriage of Ferdinand, King of Castile, with Isabella, Queen of 
Arragon, Spain was welded into one homogeneous kingdom. 
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works. He kissed the earth, and, with face buried in 
the grass, he wept. Tears of double meaning and 
double augury which wetted, for the first time, the 
clay of this hemisphere visited by the men of old 
Europe : tears of joy for Columbus, proceeding from 
a proud yet grateful and devout heart : tears of sorrow 
for that virgin land, presaging to it the calamities, the 
devastations, the fire, the sword, the blood, and the death 
which these strangers brought it with their pride, their 
sciences, and their supremacy ! It was the man who 
shed these tears, but it was the earth that ought to 
have wept ! 

— 13 — 

" God eternal and all powerful," cried Columbus, lift- 
ing his forehead from the dust, and using a Latin 
prayer, which his companions have preserved for us, 
" God, who by the energy of Thy creative Word, hast 
begotten the firmament, the sea, and the earth, may 
Thy name be everywhere blessed and glorified ! May 
Thy majesty and Thy universal sovereignty be exalted 
from age to age, Thou who hast permitted, through the 
humblest of Thy servants, that Thy sacred name shall 
be made known and extended in this hitherto concealed 
moiety of Thy empire 1" 

Then he baptized this island in the name of Christ, 
the Isle of the Holy Saviour — San Salvador. 

His lieutenants, his pilots, his sailors, intoxicated 
with joy, and penetrated with superhuman respect for 
him whose eyes had swept beyond the visible horizon 
on their behalf — him whom on the day preceding they 
had outraged by their suspicions— conquered by the 
evidence before them, stricken by that superiority 
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wliich prostrates man, fell at the admirars feet, kissed 
his hands and his garments, and recognised for a 
moment the sovereignty, nay, almost the divinity of 
his genius; yesterday the victims of his obstinacy, to- 
day the companions of his constancy, and glittering 
with the glory which they had formerly blasphemed. 
It is thus that mankind, persecuting the pioneer, inherits 
his conquests. 



— U — 

During the ceremony of taking possession the in- 
habitants of the island at first kept at a distance by 
terror, then attracted by that instinctive curiosity 
which is the first link between man and man, had 
gradually drawn anear. They conversed among them- 
selves upon the marvellous spectacles of the night and 
the morning. These ships flying their sails, their oars, 
their yards, like immense limbs, which folded and un- 
folded at the impulse of an inner thought, had appeared 
to them as animated and supernatural beings, descended 
through the shadows of the crystal firmament which 
surrounded their horizon — inhabitants of heaven floating 
upon wings, and stooping at their pleasure to the shores 
of which they were the gods. Seized with sudden rev- 
erence at the sight of the shallops which approached 
their island, and of the men clad in sheeny stufls and in 
armour flashing with light, they had finally approached 
them, as if fascinated by their all-powerfulness. They 
worshipped and supplicated them with the simplicity of 
children who do not suspect the evil under the magic 
charm. The Spaniards, examining them in their turn, 
were astonished that these islanders presented none of 
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the physical characters of conformation and colour of 
the African, Asiatic, or European races, with whom 
they had been accustomed to hold intercourse. Their 
copper-like complexion, their supple hair spread in 
waves over their shoulders, their eyes darkling like 
their seas, their delicate and feminine features, their 
frank and open countenance, their nakedness and the 
coloured designs embroidered on their limbs, showed 
them to be, as a race, entirely distinct from the human 
families scattered over the ancient hemisphere — a race 
still preserving the simplicity and mildness of its 
infancy, forgotten for long ages in these unknown 
depths of earth, and through this happy chance having 
retained the ingenuousness, candour, and amiability of 
its early days. 

Columbus, in the persuasion that this island was but 
an advanced ocean-post of the Indies, towards which he 
conceived himself to be continually sailing, gave them 
the imaginary name of Indians — a name which they 
preserved until their extinction, through an error of 
language based on the error of the great navigator.* 

*The remarkable event which M. de Lamartlne has described in such glow- 
ing phrase oonld not fall to attract the attention and inspire the imagination of 
our poets. ^'The Voyage of Golumbas/' by Bogera, the graceful author of 
** Italy" and the "Pleasures of Memory," Is one of these poetical celebrations, 
but is certainly not so well known to English readers as its polished language 
and elegant imagery deserve. We therefore place before them an iUustrativo 
quotation:— 

** Chosen of meni 'twas thhie, at noon of night, 
First from the prow to hail the glimmering light; 
(Emblem of truth divine, whose secret ray 
Enters the soul, and makes the darkness day!) 
* Pedro 1 Bodrigo! there methought it shone 1 
There in the west; and now, alas, *tis gonel 
*Twas all a dream ! we gase and gaze in vain! 
But mark, and speak not, there it comes again ! 
It moves! What form unseen, what being there 
With torch-like Instre fires the mnrky air ? 
His Instincts, passions, say, how like our own? 
Oh, when will day reveal a world unknown? " 
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MEXICO AND HERNANDO CORTEZ. 

— 1 — 

Don Diego, the son of the great navigator, Christopher 
Columbus, and Viceroy of Spanish America, commis- 
sioned Yelasquez, a soldier of repute, to attempt the 
conquest of Cuba ; but the latter, sharing in the passion 
of the age for new discoYeries, and desirous of securing 
an independent gOYemment, having first established 
the supremacy of Spain in that noble island, afterwards 
equipped two vessels as soon as the submission of the 
Cubans gave free scope to the projects of his ambition. 
The command of this little squadron he entrusted to 
Hernandez de Cordova, directing him to steer to the 
westward, for he believed that in that quarter existed 
a great continent hitherto untrodden by any European 
foot. 

While Velasquez had been occupied in subduing 
Cuba, other expeditions had set out towards the 
wondrous New World revealed to the Old by the 

" Long on the deep the mists of morning lay, 
Then rose, revealing as they rolled away 
Half-arching hills, whose everlasting woods 
Sweep with their sable skirts the shadowy floods; 
And say, when all, to holy transport given. 
Embraced and wept as at the gates of heaven, 
When one and all of as, repentant, ran. 
And, on onr faces, blest the Wondrous Man; 
Say, was I then deceived, or from the skies 
Burst on my ear seraphic harmonies? 

* Qlory to God I ' unnumbered voices sung, 

* Glory to GodT the vales and mountains rung, 
Voices that hailed Creation's primal morn. 
And to the shepherds sung a Saviour bom '* 
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genius of Columbus : the Spaniards succeeded in found- 
ing several settlements, and Ponce de Leon, the con- 
queror of Porto Rico, discovered Florida — the discovery 
originating in a circumstance which deserves to be 
recorded. 

According to an ancient tradition the natives of Porto 
Rico assured the Spanish veteran that there lay some- 
where towards the north a faii^ and famous island in 
which was a wonderful fountain — ^its waters possessing 
the property of restoring all who bathed in them to 
health, youth, and vigour. Ponce de Leon's curiosity 
was naturally excited by the fable, and more credulous 
perhaps than the savages who narrated it, he set sail in 
quest of this marvellous fountain. He kept to the 
north of the Lucayo Islands, until he reached the 26th 
degree of north latitude; he then bore up for the west- 
ward, and speedily discovered a land which forms part 
of the great American continent. To this newly found 
region he gave the name of Florida, either on account 
of its beautiful and abundant vegetation, or because 
it was discovered on Palm Day, which is also called 
the Feast of Flowers. 

This discovery called the attention of the Spaniards 
to the necessity of prosecuting their researches towards 
the west. In effect, it became more and more probable 
that there existed land in the latitude of the great and 
wealthy Mexican empire, but no one as yet had attempted 
to solve the problem. 

Hernandez, therefore, now bent his course towards 
that part of the mainland now called Yucatan. He dis- 
covered Campeachy, on whose shores flourishes the 
wood which we now-a-days employ for dyeing purposes. 
Having landed at various points of the coast, he was 
engaged in numerous skirmishes with the natives, and 
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met with a more serious resistance than he had appre- 
hended. These Indians were less barbarous and more 
warlike than the islanders previously encountered by 
the Spaniards,, who, for the most part, had been 
naked and unarmed. But those now discovered wore 
garments of coloured cotton ; their weapons, which they 
handled with dexterity, were w^ooden swords edged with 
a sharp stone, laaces, bows, arrows, and bucklers. They 
painted their faces in different colours, and adorned 
their heads with plumes of feathers. It was among 
this people they first found houses of stone and mortar, 
built with a certain degree of regularity. In some en- 
gagements they actually repulsed the Spaniards, and 
forced them to re-embark ; but the latter made prisoners 
of two Indians, who eventually embraced Christianity 
and received baptism. They were named by their spon- 
sors Julien and Melchior, and rendered great services to 
the Spaniards by acting as mediators and interpreters 
between them and the Mexicans. 

Thus the arms of Hernandez were not successful 
against these new tribes, and this commandant of the 
Spanish division was compelled to return to Cuba, where 
he died after furnishing Velasquez with a detailed 
narrative of his expedition. 

The latter resolved to prosecute an enterprise which 
had already accomplished such brilliant discoveries. He 
required, however, a man of energy, decision, and mili- 
tary skill, and such a man he found in Grijalva. Gri- 
jalva greatly extended the boundaries of the land known 
to the Spaniards; but being checked in his farther 
progress by insurpassable obstacles, Velasquez repaid 
his zealous services with gross ingratitude. Under the 
pretence of his retrieving his lieutenant's errors, Velas- 
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quez equipped a third fleet, composed of ten ships, with 
a burthen each of from eighty to a hundred tons. 

But to whom should Velasquez, so mistrustful, so 
reserved, so occupied with dark designs, entrust the 
command of this formidable expedition ] He was unwill- 
ing to hazard his own person in an enterprise probably 
of great length and serious peril ; moreover, he judged 
his presence necessary in the island, and his far-seeing 
ambition had carefully calculated all the chances, espe- 
cially the risk of a disaster, which, perhaps, might com- 
promise his return to Cuba, where he intended one 
day to maintain himself against the authority of Don 
Diego. 

The choice of a suitable commander was, therefore, a 
matter of serious embarrassment to Velasquez, and he 
hesitated long before deciding among all the competitors 
who solicited the honour and responsibility of so great 
an enterprise. For he feared lest in selecting a man of 
suitable bravery and intelligence, and who united in 
himself all the qualities necessary to ensure success, he 
should carry off the glory and the advantages ; and he 
deemed it too probable that the conqueror of vast re- 
gions would be unwilling to play the part of a subor- 
dinate. Velasquez, in fact, was in want of a capable 
commander, who would consent to remain in dependence 
on the Governor of Cuba, and become the docile instru- 
ment of his pleasure. 

Chance at length threw in his way a man who seemed 
marked out by a simple destiny for the execution of the 
enterprise conceived by Velasquez. 

Hernando, or Fernando Cortez, was bom in 1485, at 
Medelin, a town of Estremadura in Spain. He was 
descended from a noble family. In his early youth he 
(103) "^ o T 
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had studied at the University of Salamanca. His father 
had designed him for the profession of jurisprudence, 
but its gravity did not suit his active and restless spirit ; 
an irresistible inclination attracted him to a military 
life. He obtained permission to repair to Italy, and em- 
brace the career of arms tinder the auspices of the famous 
Gonzalvo de Cordova; but a dangerous illness, which 
seized him on the very day appointed for his departure, 
prevented him from serving his military apprenticeshij> 
under that great captain. Nevertheless, he neither 
changed his wishes nor his projects; his steady gaze was 
constantly directed towards the Western Indies. Cortez 
yielded to that all-powerful spell which drew so many 
adventurers to the New World, and resolved to repair 
thither also in quest of fortune and glory. 

He arrived at San Domingo in the course of the year 
1504. Furnished with letters of recommendation for 
Don Nicolas Ovando, the Governor of Hispaniola, he was 
warmly, received. Scarcely twenty years old, he had 
given proofs of his energy and audacity during the voyage, 
which had been attended by great dangers. Ovando, 
to whom at first he had submitted everything, retained 
him near his person for some time, and then entrusted 
him with several important missions. He was highly- 
pleased with his talents and his zeal. The physiognomy 
of Cortez prepossessed everybody in his favour. He was 
well made, and enhanced his personal advantages by 
qualities of mind and heart which conciliated the affec- 
tion of all who knew him. Generous and dLscreet, 
lively in conversation, he loved to render services to his 
fellows, but without ostentation — ^without pretending to 
make a merit of his obligingness. Simple and modest 
in his manners, indulgent towards others, he had a great 
hatred of a lie. 
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In 1511, Velasquez, wLo had heard the common 
report of the young Spaniard's merits, proposed to him 
to undertake the duties of his secretary, and removed 
him to Cuba. But the governor by his harshness and 
arbitrary will excited much discontent in the province ; 
and Cortez, who had incurred his displeasure, was ap- 
pointed, in the year following, to carry the complaints 
of the discontented to the royal council at St. Domingo. 
The plot having been discovered, Cortez was arrested 
and condemned to death. However, some influential 
personages interceded on his behalf, and procured his 
pardon from the governor, who contented himself with 
sending him a prisoner to St. Domingo. 

He was put on board a ship just ready to sail ; but 
as he was not under any surveillance, he dared, during 
the night, to leap into the sea with only a plank 
between his arms ; struggling against the waves he suc- 
ceeded in reaching the shore, where he fell again into 
the hands of Velasquez. But this mishap proved the 
beginning of his high fortune ; for the governor, admiring 
his energy and intrepidity, pardoned him wholly, and 
sought to attach him to his service by loading him with 
favours. In this young man, then, he thought he had 
at last discovered the person he was in search of — that 
is to say, a man of ability, vigour, and experience, ex- 
clusively devoted to his will and interest. But he 
deceived himself, and those who at this time had an 
opportunity of observing closely the young commander, 
and who had been admitted into the confidence of his 
ambitious spirit, foresaw that Velasquez would speedily 
repent of his choice. 

One day when the governor and captain-general of 
the fleet had repaired together to the harbour to examine 
and press forward the preparations for the expedition, a 
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fool, named Francisquillo, approached them, and ex- 
claimed that Yelasquez was very deficient in sagacity, or 
he would equip a second fleet to go after Cortez. " Gos- 
sip," said the governor, who thus familiarly addressed 
Cortez, having been sponsor to his daughter, " hear you 
what this naughty Francisquillo saysl" "He is a fool," 
replied Cortez ; " let him talk." 

But the jealousy and resentment of the officers 
who had vainly solicited the command thus conflded to 
Cortez, succeeded in arousing Velasquez's suspicions. 
Cortez sought to prevent their effects by hastening his 
departure. In a few days he had collected under his 
orders three hundred men, among whom was Bernard 
Diaz de Castillo, the historian of this memorable expe- 
pedition. The standard which he gave to his troop bore 
the design of a cross, with this legend in Latin words 
inscribed beneath : — 

ViNCEMUS Hoc SiGNO 

(We shall conquer in this sign). It was the inscrip- 
tion of the Labarum, adopted by the Emperor Constan- 
tino after his victory over Maxentiua. 

Cortez feared so terribly the effects of the mistrust 
already manifested on several occasions by the governor, 
that he resolved to embark without taking a formal 
leave. Informed that the fleet was on the point of 
sailing, Velasquez, who was in bed, immediately arose, 
and at daybreak repaired to the beach, attended by a 
numerous suite. As soon as Cortez perceived him, he 
embarked in a shallop armed with culverins and 
musketry, and accompanied by his trustiest followers. 
•As soon as he had neared the shore, Velasquez ex- 
claimed, "What, gossip, would you leave us without 
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saying adieu ? To quit your friends in such a fashion 
is strangely lincourteous." " My lord," replied Cortez, 
*' I pray your pardon, but remember that the greatest 
enterprises require the greatest diligence : inform me 
of all you would have me do in your service, and your 
commands shall be obeyed." Cortez immediately 
regained his fleet; he sailed from Santiago on the 
18th of November, 1518, and keeping along the coast 
towards the N.W., dropped anchor in the harbour of 
La Trinity. 

He had been anticipated by an order which Velasquez 
had despatched to the alcalde of that town, r6quiring 
him to deprive Cortez of his authorisation — that is, of 
the mandate investing him with the functions of captain- 
general of the fleet. 

The alcalde lost no time in acquainting Cortez with 
the commands he had received ; but the latter assured 
him that so sudden a change in the governor's inten- 
tions could only be attributed to some error or mis- 
understanding, and persuaded the magistrate to defer 
execution of the order until Velasquez had replied to a 
message which he was on the point of addressing to him, 
and which was inspired with the most profound respect 
for the authority of the Governor of Cuba. The alcalde 
had no means of forcing Cortez to obey, and con- 
sequently granted him the time he asked. Cortez did 
indeed write to Velasquez, but immediately raised 
anchor and steered for the Havannah. 

Compelled to stay awhile in that great harbour, he 
profited by the few days he passed there to land his 
artillery, clean his arras, and exercise the gunners. As 
the district of Havannah produced an abundance of 
cotton, he caused a kind of defensive breastplate or 
cuirass to be constructed, formed of double folds of 
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cotton shaped in the form of a casaque, to which the 
name of estcmipille was given. This new species of armour 
was afterwards genei-ally adopted as a safer defence 
than mail against the pointed arrows and darts of the 
American natives. 

The fleet of Cortez was composed of ten ships and a 
brigantine. He divided his small army into eleven 
companies, giving the command to as many captains, who 
held the same office on board ship ; he invested them 
with equal . authority by land and sea. At the head of 
the first company he placed himself, and he gave his 
soldiers' as a watchword St. Peter , declaring that he 
placed all his enterprises under the special protection of 
that apostle. 

He set sail from the Havannah on the 10th of 
February, 1519. After contending for some days with 
adverse and violent winds, all the fleet reassembled in 
the island of Cozumel. There he held a general review. 
The number of his soldiers was five hundred and eight, 
exclusive of officers, and of his seamen one hundred and 
nine. Among the soldiers thirty were armed with 
muskets, thirty-two with crossbows, the others only 
with swords and pikes. His cavalry — that cavalry 
which was to play so important a part in his expedition 
— numbered sixty horses : his artillery consisted of ten 
small cannons of the kind called field-pieces, and four 
falcons or culverins — a species of ordnance which has 
long fallen into disuse. 

Meanwhile, as soon as Velasquez learned that Cortez 
had made his escape from La Trinity spite of the orders 
he had expedited thither, he accused the officer who had 
failed to execute them of treason, and took measures to 
secure the arrest of Cortez at the Havannah. But the 
captain-general, warned of the danger which menaced 
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him, found means, as we have seen, to elude the fury of 
Velasquez, and shelter himself from his violence. He 
informed his comrades, on whose attachment he thought 
he might rely, of the governor's design ; he announced 
the fate intended for him by his injustice, and asked 
their counsel as to the course he should adopt. All 
with an unanimous voice replied that he should not 
disquiet himself respecting the malevolent dispositions 
of Velasquez, and besought him to retain the command 
which had been conferred upon him. Finally, they 
conjured him not to deprive them of a chief who merited 
all their confidence ; they swore that they would follow 
wherever he led — would brave danger, fatigue, death. 

It was after receiving this assurance of his soldiers' 
devotedness and fidelity, that Oortez gave the signal of 
departure, and set sail to conquer an empire of far 
wider extent than all the dominions united under the 
sceptre of the King of Spain. 

He had determined to follow the route which had 
conducted Grijalva to his important discoveries. See 
him, therefore, making his first stage at the island of 
Cozumel. His arrival proved of good omen to a 
Spaniard, who, having been wrecked upon the coast, 
had been seized by the Indians and made to work as a 
slave. This man, named Aguilar, had already passed 
eight years in slavery, and it was with difficulty his 
countrymen recognised his nationality. He had 
assumed the manners, habits, language, and even the 
appearance of the Indians; the seal of his European 
origin was completely effaced, and he seemed to have 
almost forgotten his fatherland. He was naked like 
the savages, and of the same tawny colour ; according 
to the custom of the country, his hair was wreathed 
around his head ; carrying a club on his shoulder, he 
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held in his hand a bow; a buckler and some arrows 
were fastened behind his back. All his property 
consisted of a purse or bag, in which he stored his 
food, and an old book of prayers, which he read with 
pious assiduity. When he spoke, his language was 
almost unintelligible. He could scarcely recollect the 
Spanish, his mother-tongue, and in his mouth it became 
a barbarous jargon, formed in great measure of Indian 
words. 

He informed Cortez that when he and his companions 
were wrecked upon the coast, they were nineteen in 
number ; seven soon perished of hunger and fatigue ; 
the others were made prisoners by a cacique of the 
country, a ferocious brute, who immediately sacrificed 
five to his idols, and then ate them. For those whom 
the cannibars horrible appetite spared at first, he 
reserved a crueller punishment than death. He im- 
mured them in a cage to fatten them, but contriving to 
effect their escape they protracted their miserable lives 
for a long time in the forests. They fed themselves with 
herbs and roots, but were on the point of j)erishing 
when some Indians discovered them, and presented 
them to a cacique of a different stamp. He received 
them with kindness, and treated them always with the 
most generous hospitality. 

This cacique was an enemy of him who had treated 
them so cruelly. Nevertheless he enjoined upon them 
a work which exceeded their strength ; only two could 
endure the fatigue — these being Aguilar and another, 
Guerrero. In due time their condition was ameliorated, 
and having rendered some signal services to the cacique 
their master, in a war which he maintained against 
some other chiefs, he showed himself full of gratitude ; 
they became his counsellors and friends. Thanks to 
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this new position, Guerrero married an Indian woman 
belonging to one of the most powerful families, and a 
short time after his marriage he obtained a very- 
important command. By degrees he formed so strong 
an attachment for the mode of life and the manners of 
the Americans, that on the arrival of the Spaniards he 
refused to join them, refused even to see them; although, 
perhaps, this refusal may be attributed to the shame he 
could not but have felt at presenting himself before his 
countrymen with all the distinctive signs of a savage. 
For, according to Aguilar, he had his nose pierced in the 
Indian fashion, and his body painted of divers colours. 

Cortez took to his arms the wretched Aguilar, who 
was overjoyed at finding himself in the midst of his 
brethren. He gave him a mantle to cover his nudity. 
He justly anticipated that Aguilar would be very useful 
in negotiating with the Indians, whose language he 
spoke with the utmost facility. 

Quitting Cozumel, Cortez advanced towards the pro- 
vince of Tabasco. He wished to land at the place where 
the river de Grijalva empties itself into the sea. 
As his predecessor, whose name the river bore, had 
warmly panegyrised the friendly feeling of the natives 
towards the Spaniards, the captain-general hoped they 
would receive him with an equal welcome. He was 
mistaken. As soon as his ships hove in sight the 
savages hastened to the shore with the evident inten- 
tion of opposing his disembarkation Cortez quickly 
despatched Aguilar towards them to persuade them, if 
possible, to abandon their hostile designs. But they 
refused to listen to the envoy, they even forbade him 
to speak; so that he was forced to return on board 
without having been able to open a communication 
with the savages. 
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Cortez was not desirous of commencmg his conquests 
in this quarter ; he was impatient, on the contrary, to 
penetrate as rapidly as possible to the heart of Mexico's 
vast empire ; the resistance of the savages he therefore 
regarded as an awkward corUretempa, Placed, however, 
between the alternative of yielding to the menaces of 
the savages and thus increasing their audacity, or of 
beginning in a country so far distant from his goal a 
war which must cost him, under any circumstances, a 
loss of time and men, he nevertheless determined on 
adopting the violent course of an attack, which seemed 
to him absolutely necessary. 

By daybreak he had terminated all his preparations 
for the combat. Disposing his squadron in a semi- 
circle, he began to ascend the river ; but before engaging 
in hostilities he made a new attempt to bring the 
Indians to a more amicable disposition, and instructed 
Aguilar to inform them that it rested wholly with them- 
selves whether they should be treated as friends or foes. 
But the Indians, far from listening to his envoy, gave 
the signal for a general attack by raising the most 
frightful bowlings ; and their canoes advanced against 
the Spanish flotilla. 

They began the battle with a shower of arrows and 
stones, which sorely inconvenienced the Spaniards. 
Until then they had remained immovable, and had 
only replied with disdain to the menacing bravadoes of 
their foes ; but Cortez now considered the time had 
come to abandon the defensive, and discharged his 
broadside full upon them : it was sufficient to terminate 
the combat. Terrified by the roar of the thunder which 
rolled against them, and especially by the effects of its 
might, they threw themselves into the waters and 
endeavoured to save themselves by swimming. In the 
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twinkling of an eye all the canoes were abandoned. 
The Spanish fleet dropped in shore, and Cortez disem- 
barked his troops without any difficulty. 

All, however, was not yet finished. The savages, 
who had abandoned their canoes and fled into the 
woods, had assembled an immense host of their country- 
men, who disposed themselves so as to attack the 
Spajiiards. They surprised Cortez at the moment that 
he was drawing up his little army in order of battle, 
and rained upon them a discharge of stones and arrows; 
but the Spanish general continued to form his lines 
with extraordinary coolness, and then marched against 
the foe. To reach the ground occupied by the com- 
pact masses of the Indians it was necessary to tra- 
verse some deep swamps and thick woods ; but when 
the savages beheld the Spanish soldiers advancing in 
serried files and orderly array, they durst not await 
their attack, and escaped, by a rapid retreat, from the 
blows of an enemy whose warlike aspect and gleaming 
arms presented to their eyes a spectacle both novel and 
terrible. 

The courage displayed by Cortez in this combat 
apprised his soldiers of what they might expect from 
such a general. At the commencement of the action he 
had lost one of his boots in the depths of a marsh which 
he had been compelled to cross ; it was only when he 
had gained the victory and driven the Indians into 
total rout that he became aware of his loss. 

The enemy had fled for refuge to Tabasco, a town 
fortified by rows of poles planted in the ground, like 
the palisades of fortified European cities. One road 
only led to the town, and being very narrow and tor- 
tuous, might prove a dangerous ambuscade to troops 
who plunged into it too rashly. Any other man than 
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Cortez would have hesitated before so great a difficulty; 
but he marched straight towards the town, which he 
hoped to seize without striking a blow ; but the in- 
habitants were determined to defend themselves. They 
had barricaded the entrance to their town and the 
streets with palisades, so that Cortez was forced to 
engage in a second combat. The issue, however, could 
not be doubtful. The Indians were driven from all 
their positions, and the Spaniards forced a passage. 
The natives again rallied in the principal place of the 
town, and there the struggle was still more obstinate. 
At length the Indians gave way and fled to the forests 
for refuge; the Spaniards remained mastera of Ta- 
basco. 

Cortez ordered his soldiers not to pursue the fugitives. 
The booty obtained by this victory surpassed all their 
hopes ; and if the Indians had carried away into the 
depths of the woods their most precious valuables, they 
had left, at least, a supply of provisions of which tho 
Spaniards, weakened by fatigue and hunger, stood in 
great need. 

Not less prudent than brave, Cortez took every pre- 
caution necessary for the safety of his soldiers, and 
especially to guard against surprise. 

At the approach of night he sheltered all his com- 
panions in three temples situated on the most elevated 
sites in Tabasco. He posted sentinels in Echelon, so that 
in case of an alarm there would be time for his soldiers 
to prepare for their defence. Indefatigable in his 
vigilance, he took not a moment's repose ; when most 
of his followers were sleeping soundly, and recruiting 
their strength exhausted by conflicts and painful march- 
ing, he made the round of the camp to see if his sentries 
were attentive to their important duties. 
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At daybreak he directed some of his officers to search 
the surrounding woods, hut they could not discover a 
solitary Indian. This silence was accepted as a bad 
omen by the sagacious Cortez ; so, having ordered the 
reconnaissance to be pushed farther, it was soon ascer- 
tained that an army of savages, not less than forty 
thousand in number, were making preparations for a 
fresh attack upon their conquerors. Such tidings, in 
the position in which Cortez was placed, might have 
aroused the anxiety of the most audacious leader, seeing 
himself ojiposed by so great a multitude, animated by 
the double fanaticism of religion and freedom, and able 
so easily to repair their losses, while the death of a 
single Spanish soldier would not be compensated by 
that of a thousand of their enemies. 

The captain-general was not ignorant of the perils 
that beset him, but took good heed to preserve the self- 
confidence of his soldiers. Preserving himself a calm 
and assured countenance, he inspired them with a trust- 
fulness and a sense of security which he certainly was 
far from feeling; and when his little army saw their 
general so serene and unmoved, they did not doubt for 
a single moment but that the issue of the coming strife 
would be victory. 

His first care was to select a position which might, in 
some degree, compensate for the numerical weakness of 
his little troop, and prevent the enemy from attacking 
liim in the reai'. Placing his artillery on the brink of 
the hill he had selected, he commanded the enemy's 
advance, and could easily deal death and destruction 
among their crowded ranks. He himself took the 
command of the cavalry, with whom he occupied a 
neighbouring wood, proposing to debouch and fall upon 
the foe unexpectedly. Having made these dispositions, 
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he patiently awaited the arrival of the natives, who, on 
their part, were not slow in appearing. 

Most of them were armed with bows and arrows, the 
latter bdng made of fish bones or sharp edges of the 
bones of animals. They also carried a javelin, which 
they hurled from a distance, or in close combat used as 
a sword ; but their most murderous weapon was a sabre 
made of very hard wood, with sharp stones set in its 
edge : this sabre was so heavy that they could only 
wield it with both hands. Many of these savages also 
carried clubs, others slings, with which they flung toler- 
ably great stones from a considerable distance and with 
much dexterity. The chief alone bore defensive arms 
— a quilted cotton cuirass, and a shield of wood or 
tortoise-shell. As for the soldiers they were entirely 
naked, though they gave themselves a terrible aspect 
by painting their faces and their bodies in divers colours. 
To increase the apparent height of their stature they 
crowned their heads with large feathers, fastened to- 
gether so as to compose a plume. 

Their military music was not less grotesque than their 
accoutrements. It consisted of a reed flute and a drum 
made from the hollow trunk of a tree. Although 
entirely ignorant of the art of drawing up their hosts 
in orderly ranks, they nevertheless preserved a certain 
degree of discipline ; their army was divided into small 
troops, each with its own commander. Their strategy 
had but one point of resemblance with European tactics. 
They very rarely marched their forces against the enemy 
in one body, but held back a portion in reserve. 

Their first attack was always heralded by loud cries ; 
it was very vigorous; but when withstood by the 
enemy, and disorder consequently spread among the 
first assailants, terrible confusion was the immediate 
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result, a general pell-mell, speedily followed by the rout 
and flight of the entire ai-my. 

Such was the enemy whose dense and numerous 
battalions advanced to engage or rather to overwhelm 
the small but intrepid band of Cortez ; but, unshakable 
in the position which they occupied, they calmly expected 
the impetuous shock. 

Hardly had the Indians arrived within javelin range 
when they began the fight, raising the most terrible 
shouts, and hurling such a storm of arrows as to obscure 
the air. Then the Spaniards, who hitherto had pre- 
served a profound silence, replied by a general dis- 
charge of their ordnance and musketry. Their fire 
opened large breaches in the Indian battalions ; but the 
thunder which hurled death into their ranks did not 
daunt the savages, who hastened to fill up the gaps 
which the artillery and musketry made among them. 
They might be seen gathering up the sand, and flinging 
it in the air, so as to conceal from the enemy the amount 
of their losses. 

Vigorous as was the defence of the Spaniards, the 
ferocity, and especially the numerical superiority of the 
Indians, could not but triumph over their courage. 
Already it was with diflSculty that they re-formed their 
ranks broken by the enemy's impetuosity, and their 
strength was almost exhausted, when on a sudden 
Cortez dashed from his wooded covert at the head of his 
cavalry, and precipitated himself into the midst of the 
native forces, who had never before seen a man on horse- 
back. The appearance of these cavaliers, each of whom 
with his steed seemed to form but one and the same 
animal, so overpowered them with surprise that they 
threw down their arms. The Spaniards profited by this 
pause in the attack to re-form their line of battle. They 
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plied a hotter fire with their cannons and muskets, and 
took the offensive, in their turn, with such energy and 
vigour, that the Indians were soon put to the rout, and 
driven off the fieki in headlong flight. 

Cortez commanded his soldiers to spare the flying ; it 
sufficed to have proved to the Indians, for the second 
time, the incontestable superiority of the Spanish arms. 
He was contented with making a small number of 
prisoners, whom he designed to employ as mediators in 
negotiating peace with the nation he had conquered. 
Eight hundred Indians lay dead on the field of battle. 
The Spaniards lost but two men ; but the number of 
their wounded amounted to seventy. As for the 
wounded Indians it was impossible to ascertain their 
number, those whose injuries were not too severe 
having been carried off in the general rout. 
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The day following the battle some of the prisoners 
were brought before Cortez ; pale and trembling, they 
expected instant death. How great was their astonish- 
ment when, after receiving them with signal courtesy, 
the Spanish captain informed them through Aguilar 
that they were free ! Their joy broke out into yet 
louder transports on receiving some trivial European 
articles as gifts from the hands of Cortez. They no 
longer thought of anything but to make known to their 
countrymen the generosity of the Spaniards, which had 
thus speedily wrought in them the most surprising 
change — the friendliest feelings having succeeded to 
their unbridled fury and projects of vengeance. 

All this nation, who had sworn war to the death 
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against the white men, became their friends ; soon 
Indians were seen to arrive in the Spanish camp loaded 
with provisions; the politic and sagacioiis Cortez re- 
warded them with surprising magnificence. The 
cacique despatched to him his ambassadors charged 
with costly presents; they were instructed to solicit 
grace, which Cortez granted with a marked display of 
friendliness. Soon afterwards the chief himself ap- 
peared, and received some gifts which apparently 
pleased him greatly, and as a proof of his gratitude he 
offered the Spanish captain twenty young girls well 
skilled in the art of making bread from the American 
farinaceous plants. 

Among these women one was especially distinguished 
by her beauty. The daughter of an Indian cacique, she 
had been carried off from her father in her youth and 
sold to the cacique of Tabasco. She was baptized under 
the name of Marina. Endowed with rare mental 
powers, she speedily learned the Spanish language, and 
was frequently employed by the Spanish captain, and 
with great success, in his negotiations with the 
Mexicans. Some historians assert that in recognition 
of the services she had rendered, Cortez married her, 
and that a son named Martin Cortez was the fruit of 
their union. 

On one occasion when the cacique and the principal 
Indians were assembled in the generaFs tent, the 
Spanish horses neighed. The Indians, in terrible con- 
sternation, inquired why creatures so powerful uttered 
such awful cries. They were answered that it was in 
token of their anger at the lightness of the punishment 
inflicted on the cacique and his people for their 
audacious resistance to the Spaniards. As soon as they 
heard this reply they consulted on the means of appeas- 
(108) i> T 
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ing the wrath of these formidable quadrupeds; they 
went in quest of soft stuffs whereon they might stretch 
their weary limbs, and brought poultry and fruit of 
every kind for their repasts. Afterwards they flung 
themselves on their knees before the horses and de- 
manded forgiveness, swearing that henceforth they 
would be the faithful and devoted subjects of the 
Christians. 

Meanwhile, Cortez, anxious to move towards the 
western borders of the country, ordered preparations to 
be made for the departure of his army. The brilliant 
success already obtained fired him with hopes of equal 
good fortune in his future enterprises. His soldiers 
were animated with the liveliest enthusiasm. As 
soon as all was ready, the squadron made sail to the 
westward. 

In this second voyage Cortez visited all the places 
whither Grijalva had preceded'him ; he made the island 
of St. Jean d'Alwa, and moored his ships between that 
island and the mainland. He had scarcely dropped 
anchor before two porogues* approached the Spanish 
vessels. The natives on board of them, and who ap- 
peared to be persons of distinction among the Indians, 
showed no signs of alarm; and their confidence was 
increased by the welcome they received on board the 
captain-generaFs ship. As they were instructed to 
make some propositions, Cortez ordered Aguilar to 
listen to their speech and become its interpreter, but he 
was unable to understand a single word they spoke. It 
was the Mexican tongue, and the interpreter only knew 
the language of Yucatan, which differs widely from the 
former. 

* The Indian name for a large canoe hollowed out of the trunk of a single 
tree. 
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Tlie position of Cortez, face to face with tlie Mexican 
envoys, began to grow embarrassing, when suddenly he 
observed that Marina, the beautiful slave of whom we 
have already spoken, was conversing with several of the 
Indians. He soon discovered that this young girl, a 
native of Mexico, but bred a slave in Yucatan, spoke the 
languages of both countries witli equal facility, and it 
was with her as their intermediary that they opened 
negotiations. Speaking to the Mexicans in their own 
tongue, she immediately rendered what they said into 
the Yucatan language, which Aguilar translated to 
Cortez in Spanish. 

It was through this complex channel the captain- 
general learned that Pilpator, governor of the province, 
and Teutila, general of the great Emperor Montezuma, 
had despatched these Indians to inquire of him the 
object of his voyage, and to offer whatever was needed 
to facilitate its prosecution. 

Cortez replied in the most affable manner, that he had 
only visited their country through his desire to form an 
alliance with so great a nation, and to communicate 
some tidings which could not fail to be of high interest 
to them. Having transmitted this answer to the 
ambassadors he dismissed them enchanted with his 
munificence, and immediately disembarked his soldiers, 
horses, and artillery. In this operation the Spaniards 
were greatly assisted by the natives, who rivalled each 
other in eagerness and zeal, and built for them a num- 
ber of huts with the branches of trees. Unhappy 
wretches! Little could they foresee how dearly this 
generous hospitality would cost them ! 

The next morning witnessed the arrival of Pilpator 
and Teutila, followed by a numerous troop of armed 
Mexicans ; every feature of the procession indicated the 
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power of the monarch whom they represented. Cortez 
judged it necessary for his interests to display the 
utmost possible pomp, to impose upon the Mexicans, 
and give them a lofty idea of the splendour of the 
sovereign whose ambassador he was; he accordingly 
drew up his troops around him with all the military- 
array that might strike the imagination of the Mexican 
envoys, and received them with a dignity which com- 
manded respect. 

Montezuma's ambassadors having inquired of Cortez 
his intentions, from what country he came, and what 
prince he represented, he replied to them in few words, — 
** That he came from Charles of Austria,* the great and 
powerful Emperor of the East, that he had been charged 
by that monarch with divers propositions for the Em- 
peror Montezuma ; but that the nature of these proposi- 
tions compelled him to demand the favour of a private 
audience, and he therefore desired to be conducted to 
the impeiial presence." 

The Mexican envoys were far from expecting such a 
reply. Their surpiise was great and evidently painful, 
for they could not be ignorant that the interviews so 
imperatively demanded by the Spanish general would 
be highly disagreeable to the Emperor Montezuma. For, 
indeed, since the first arrival of the Spaniards on the 
Mexican coast, that monarch had laboured under the 
most melancholy forebodings. His apprehensions were 

* The monarch on whom Cortez bestowed the pompous title of Emperor of the 
East was Charles V., grandson of Ferdinand the Pious. The latter, who had no 
eon, hut a daughter named Joanna, had married her to an Austrian prince named 
Philip. From this union sprang a son who was named Charles, and who foond 
himself on the death of his grandsire, Ferdinand, the nearest heir to the crown. 
Proclaimed King of Spahi. he united to the Spanish crown the sovereignty of 
the Lower Countries, and was finally elected Emperor of Germany. He was 
usually called Charles V., because before him four other Charles's had reigned 
tn Germany. 
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augmented by an ancient tradition, which declared that 
sooner or later a powerful people would come from the 
east to precipitate themselves upon Mexico, and sub- 
jugate it. This old prophecy — of a kind not uncommon 
among pagan nations — which had been transmitted from 
generation to generation, explains the alarm of the 
Mexicans generally, and of Montezuma in particular, as 
well as the embari'assment felt by the envoys at tho 
imperious demand of Cortez to be conducted to tho 
capital of the empire. 

Nevertheless, they conceived the hope of influencing 
the Spanish leader by magnificent presents to abandon 
his design. They little knew the unyielding tenacity 
of the man. Cortez accepted them, and displayed a 
lively gratitude, which, for the moment, deceived them; 
they thought they might dare to inform him that it was 
impossible to comply with his demand. But thereupon 
Cortez, changing his tone and language, replied to the 
stupified envoys, that he was under the necessity of per- 
sisting in his design, and that he should go to Mexico 
with or without their consent, because he must abso- 
lutely fulfil the orders he had received before returning 
to the great and powerful monarch whose ambassador 
he was. 

This menacing ultimatum closed the mouths of tho 
two Mexicans ; they only entreated Cortez to give them 
time to make known his intentions to the Emperor 
Montezuma, and Cortez acceded to their request. 

During the interview between Cortez and the two 
Mexican envoys, it was observed that artists had fol- 
lowed in their suite to design, on white surfaces of 
cotton, the most remai'kable objects which attracted 
their attention in the European camp. Hearing that 
these tableaux would be despatched to Montezuma, 
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Cortez was anxious that their pencils should be exer- 
cised on the most interesting subjects, and on such as 
were calculated to produce the greatest effect upon the 
minds and imaginations of the Mexicans. For this pur- 
pose he drew up his troops in order of battle, and pre- 
sented the Indians with the spectacle of an European 
combat. They were so terrified that some took flight, 
and others flung themselves upon the ground ; and it 
was with difficulty the Spaniards made them understand 
the combat was in nowise serious, and had only been 
arranged for their amusement. 

The artists, however, could not entirely recover from 
the perturbation into which this military divertissement 
had thrown them, and it was with a tremulous hand 
they depicted the scene they had witnessed under so 
much apprehension. When the tableau was completed 
it was transmitted to Mexico, the capital of the empire, 
accompanied by some European trifles, and a detailed 
narrative of all that had occurred during the sojourn of 
the Mexican deputies in the Spanish camp. Among 
the admirable regulations which the Spaniards found 
established in this country was one which posted on all 
the highways of communication, from the most distant 
provinces up to the very capital, skilful and trained 
couriers, exclusively engaged in the imperial service. 
They held themselves ready, at certain fixed distances, 
to carry promptly to their sovereign the news of 
whatever events transpired in any part of his vast 
dominions. 

Despite of the repeated refusals of Montezuma to 
permit the Spaniards any farther advance into his 
States, Cortez persisted in his scheme of pushing for- 
ward to Mexico. He established a colony on the coast 
under a kind of civil government, of which he contrived 
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to be elected the chief, so as to withdraw himself from 
the authority of Velasquez. Hitherto, indeed, he had 
held his command from the Governor of Cuba, and the 
army which he led was the army of Velasquez ; he now 
emancipated himself from these trammels, made legis- 
lators out of his officers, and while satisfying their ambi- 
tion, elevated himself to the rank of an independent 
general, and their supreme chief. 

Having thus strengthened and confirmed the attach- 
ment of his army towards him, Cortez considered the 
time had come for quitting his camp and advancing into 
the country. 

He was encouraged in his project by an event as for- 
tunate in itself as in the circumstances which followed it. 
Some Indians approached his camp and were admitted 
secretly into his presence. They were envoys, with pro- 
posals of alliance and friendship from the cacique of 
Zempoalla, a neighbouring town of considerable size. 
From the answers they returned to the numerous ques- 
tions which, according to his wont, he addressed to 
them, Cortez ascertained that their master, although a 
subject of the Mexican empire, endured the yoke impa- 
tiently, and feared and hated Montezuma so strongly, 
that nothing could be more agreeable to him than the 
hope of delivering himself from the oppression under 
which he groaned. This information was as a ray of 
light and hope to the mind of Cortez. He saw that the 
great empire which he proposed to attack was disunited, 
and that its sovereign was not loved. He conjectured 
that the causes of this discontent were not limited to a 
single province, and that malcontents would be found 
in other parts of the empire, weary of submission or 
desirous of change, and ready to follow the standard of 
the first liberator who should delare himself. Full of 
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these ideas, and commencing thenceforth to trace out a 
plan which time and a fuller knowledge of the condition 
of the country might enable him to complete and exe- 
cute, he received the Zeinpoallans warmly, and promised 
to pay an early visit to their cacique. 

To fulfil this promise it was not necessary that he 
should depart from the route he had proposed to adopt 
in his advance into the country. Some officers whonx 
he had commissioned to explore the coast had discovered 
a village, named Quiatislan, about forty miles to th'3 
north, which, on account of the fertility of the surround- 
ing country, and the excellence of its port, appeared 
to be a more convenient position than that which the 
Spaniards had previously occupied. Cortez determined , 
therefore, to remove his camp thither. Zempoalla lay 
upon the road. The cacique received him as cordially 
as Cortez could wish, made him presents, and showered 
on him caresses which showed an extreme desire to 
gain his good will ; he treated him as a liberator, and 
with a degree of respect almost amounting to adora- 
tion. Cortez learned from him several particulars of 
Montezuma's character, and the causes of the hatred 
cherished by his subjects towards him. Montezuma , 
said the cacique weeping, was a haughty, cruel, and 
suspicious tyrant, who treated his people with extreme 
arrogance, ruined the provinces by his exactions, and 
carried away children from their parents to immolate 
them to the gods. Cortez, in his reply to the cacique, 
adroitly insinuated that one of the principal objects of 
the Spaniards in visiting countries so far removed from 
their own fatherland, was to redress wrongs and deliver 
men from oppression; and having promised him his 
assistance when the proper time arrived, continued his 
march towards Quiatislan. 
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The place which his officers had surveyed appeared 
to him so well chosen and so favourably situated that 
he immediately traced out there the plan of a town. The 
houses were only huts, but encircled with ramparts 
sufficiently strong to resist the attack of an army of 
Indians. As these fortifications were necessary, both 
for the establishment and preservation of the colony as 
for the execution of the design that had led the general 
and his soldiers so far into that country, either as a 
stronghold in case of retreat, or to maintain their com- 
munication with the sea, — all the army, officers and 
soldiers laboured at their erectioii, Cortez himself set- 
ting the example by his perseverance and activity. The 
Indians of Zempoalla and Quiatislan lent their help, 
and this little fort, the commencement of so many 
numerous and powerful establishments, was soon in a 
state of defence. 

While this essential work was being carried out, 
Cortez had several interviews with the caciques of Zem- 
poalla and Quiatislan ; and profiting by their admira- 
tion and astonishment at the novel objects which met 
their eyes, he inspired them by degrees with so high 
an opinion of the Spaniards, persuaded them so skil- 
fully that their hosts were beings of a superior order 
whom nothing could resist ; that relying upon the pro- 
tection of these puissant strangers, they dared to brave 
the power of the Emperor, at whose name they had 
hitherto trembled. 

Some of Montezuma's officers presented themselves to 
levy the ordinary tribute, and to demand a certain 
number of human victims in expiation of the fault that 
the two nations had committed, by holding a corre- 
spondence with the strangers whom the Emperor had 
ordered to quit his dominions. Instead of obeying these 
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orders the Zempoallans seized the monarch's envoys, 
ill-treated them, and as their superstition was not less 
cruel than that of the Mexicans, prepared to sacrifice 
them to their gods. Cortez prevented them by the great 
horror he displayed of this abominable practice. The 
two caciques having thus committed themselves to open 
revolt, and seeing no other hope of safety than in un- 
alterable fidelity to the Spaniards, speedily concluded 
an alliance with them, and swore allegiance to the 
King of Spain. Their example was followed by the 
Totonacs, a courageous nation which inhabited the 
neighbouring mountains ; and all having voluntarily 
surrendered to the crown of Castile, offered to accom- 
pany Cortez with their forces to Mexico. 

But the latter, before penetrating into the interior, 
thought it advisable to despatch an embassy to Madrid, 
and obtain a ratification of his authority. He resolved 
to present the king with the greater portion of the 
treasures which his soldiers had accumulated, that he 
might obtain the greater favour at a court which was 
as avaricious as it was mistrustful. A ship was accord- 
ingly equipped, but her crew, dreading the dangers of 
so long a voyage, and the sailors generally, apprehensive 
of the perils of the great enterprise contemplated by 
their leader, formed a conspiracy to seize upon the 
vessel, carry it into Cuba, and betray his projects to 
Velasquez. 

Cortez discovered the plot, and to prevent any similar 
attempts on the part of the cowardly or disaffected,' 
resolved to burn his fleet and deprive his followers of 
all hope save that which rested in their own courage 
and his capacity. He had the address to obtain the 
consent of his soldiers to this daring design. The ships 
were burned, and &Ye hundred men, by an effort of 
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courage to whicli history can furnish but few parallels, 
consented to shut themselves up in an hostile country, 
and trust to their swords for a future. It was useless 
to look back, the sea only was behind them; the 
Spaniard must perforce direct his eyes and his heart 
towards the capital of that vast empire which the genius 
of Cortez was destined to annex to the crown of Spain. 



Cortez set out from Zempoalla on the 16th of August 
-with 500 men, fifteen horses, and six pieces of light 
artillery. The remainder of his troops, composed 
principally of those whom age or disease unfitted for a 
fatiguing service, were left in gamson at Villa Hica, 
under the command of Ecalante, an officer of merit and 
a devoted adherent of Cortez. 

The cacique of Zempoalla furnished the army with 
provisions, and with two hundred In'dians, called 
Tameneys, who carried the stores and munitions neces- 
sary for a siege. They were of great assistance to the 
Spaniards, who, in a country destitute of domestic 
animals, had been hitherto compelled to carry their 
baggage, and even drag their ordnance along by manual 
power. The cacique also placed at Cortez's disposal a 
considerable body of his Indian subjects; but the general 
contented himself with selecting four hundred of the 
most distinguished, to serve as hostages for their mas- 
ter's fidelity. Nothing memorable occurred on the 
route until the army had approached the frontiers of 
the country of Tlascalla. The inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, a warlike race, were the implacable enemies 
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of the Mexicans, and had formerly been allies of the 
Zempoallans. 

But Cortez, in his religious zeal, had had the im- 
prudence to overthrow the altars and gods of the 
Zempoallans — an act of impolicy which had endangered 
his alliance with that bellicose people ; and they only 
restrained their indignation in deference to the repre- 
sentations of their caciques, too deeply compromised in 
the eyes of Montezuma to be able to retreat. As soon 
as the Spaniards arrived on the borders of Tlascalla, far 
from meeting with the enthusiastic reception the Zem- 
poallans had led them to expect, Cortez found himself 
opposed to a numerous army. 

The Indians delivered their attack with great in- 
trepidity: in the first action they wounded several 
Spaniards and killed two horses — a very considerable 
loss, because it could not be repaired. This event 
indicated to Cortez the necessity of advancing with 
caution through the midst of enemies so courageous. 
The army marched in strict order : positions were 
selected, halts were made at opportune points, and 
their nocturnal camps duly fortified. For fourteen days 
the Spaniards repulsed incessant attacks, renewed under 
different relations, and by numerous bodies, with a per- 
sistent and unquailing courage, of which the annals of 
the New World offer but few examples. 

Their historians describe each engagement with tho 
most pompous minuteness, entering into every trivial 
detail, and mingling with real and astonishing deeds 
circumstances the most incredible and exaggerated. 
But all the resources of language cannot render a 
combat interesting in which tho danger on the two 
sides is so unequal. The most elaborate descriptions of 
a plan of battle or the vicissitudes of a combat can 
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neither excite our interest nor our attention, when they 
invariably terminate "with a death-roll by thousands on 
the one part, while the other does not lose a single man. 
"We may, however, collect from these narratives some 
remarkable circumstances in illustration both of tho 
character of the races of the New World and of that 
of their conquerors. Although the Tlascallans went into 
the field with armies so numerous that they seemed 
able to crush the Spaniards, they could never shake nor 
subdue the small battalion of the Europeans. This 
fact, singular as it is, is not inexplicable : the Tlascallans, 
though continually at war, knew nothing — like most 
barbarous nations — of military order or discipline. 
They lost every advantage which they might have 
derived from their numbers and the impetuosity of 
their attack, by their constant anxiety, in the very 
throes of the battle, to carry off the killed and wounded. 
This point of honour, based on a self-love natural to 
man, which was augmented by their desire to rescue the 
bodies of their countrymen from enemies whom they 
believed to be cannibals, was universally accepted among 
the races and nations of Central America. This pious 
duty, occup3ring them in the very press of the combat, 
threw them into disorder, and weakened the effect they 
might have produced by closing up their masses. 

Not only derived they no advantage from their 
numbers, but the imperfection of their arms neutralised 
«ven their courage. After three battles and a great 
number of skirmishes not one Spaniard had been slain ; 
their arrows and lances, edged with precious stones or 
fish bones, their pikes made of wood sharpened and 
hardened in the fire, their wooden swords, were terrible 
arms against naked Indians, but could neither pene- 
trate the shields nor the x>il^e<i cotton cuirasses of the 
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Spaniards. The Tlascallans advanced courageously 
to the charge, and often fought in a body. Many 
Spaniards were wounded, but always lightly — a circum- 
stance attributable not to any want of courage on the 
part of their enemies, but to the weakness of tho 
weapons which they made use of. 

Despite the fury with which the Tlascallans fought 
the Spaniards, they displayed towards them a species of 
generosity. They sometimes advised them when they 
were going to make an attack; and as they knew the 
Spaniards were in want of provisions, and imagined, 
perhaps, like the other Americans, that the Europeans 
had only abandoned their country because it did not 
yield sufficient subsistence, sent to their camp great 
quantities of poultry and maize, at the same time 
saying that they would feed them well because they 
disdained to attack enemies enfeebled by hunger ; that 
they should consider themselves deficient in reverence 
to their gods if they offered them famished victims, and 
that they feared the Spaniards would become too lean 
to be good eating. 

However, when in the numerous combats they 
delivered against the w^hites they discovered it was 
not easy to carry out their threats, and that spito 
of all their valour — of which they had a very high 
opinion — they had neither captured nor slain a single 
Spaniard, they began to think they had encountered 
beings of a superior nature, against whom no merely 
human power could avail. They, therefore, soon ranged 
themselves under the victorious banner of Cortez, and 
swelled the number of the fighting men whom the 
Spanish general led against Mexico. 

From the town of Cholula, t^here he escaped an 
ambush that had been set for him, killing six thousand 
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Cholulans, he advanced directly upon Mexico, distant 
not more than twenty leagues. 

As soon as he drew near the golden city a thousand 
Indians, who appeared of the highest rank, decorated 
with plumes, and clad in beautiful cotton raiment, came 
to meet him, and defiled before him, saluting him 
with the greatest respect, according to their national 
manners. 

They announced the approach of Montezuma himself, 
and soon afterwards his runners appeared. These num- 
bered fully two hundred, habited alike, marching two by 
t'wo in profound silence, with naked feet, and eyes fixed 
on the earth. Next to them came a band still more dis- 
tinguished and more brilliantly attired, in whose midst 
■went Montezuma, reclining on a species of couch or 
litter glowing with gold and adorned with vari-coloured 
plumes. Four of his principal favourites bore him on 
their shoulders, while others supported over his head a 
canopy of curious workmanship. Before him marched 
three officers holding in their hands golden wands, 
which from time to time they raised aloft, whereupon 
the Indians bowed their heads and hid their faces, as 
unworthy to look upon so great a monarch. As soon 
as he was near the Spaniards Cortez dismounted from 
his horse, and advanced towards him with an air of 
marked respect. At the same moment Montezuma 
descended from his litter, and, leaning upon the arms 
of two of his kinsmen, approached with a slow and 
majestic step, while his attendants spread before him 
carpets of cotton stuff, that his feet might not touch 
the earth. 

Cortez accosted the Mexican with a profound rever- 
ence in the European manner. The monarch returned 
his salute after the fashion of his nation, touching the 
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earth with his hand and afterwards kissing it. This 
ceremony, which was in Mexico the ordinary expression 
of respect from inferiors towards their superiors, appeared 
to his subjects so surprising a condescension on the part 
of a fierce and haughty sovereign, who barely believed 
his people to be of the same species as himself, that 
they firmly believed these strangers, before whom he 
so humiliated himself, must be beings of a superior 
nature. The Spaniards marching through the excited 
crowds were pleased to hear themselves styled Teulas, 
that is, deities. 

Nothing memorable occurred in this first interview. 
Montezuma conducted Cortez and his followers to the 
quarters prepared for them, and took leave of them 
with a politeness worthy of an European court " You 
are now," he said to them, " among your brothers, and 
at home. Rest after your fatigues, and be happy until 
I return to see you." 

The palace allotted to the Europeans for their resi- 
dence was an edifice erected by Montezuma*s father. 
It was surrounded by a wall of stone, with towers placed 
at equal distances, which served at once for defence and 
ornament. The apartments and courts were sufficiently 
large to accommodate the Europeans and their allies. 
The first anxiety of Cortez was to provide for his safety 
in this new post by placing his artillery opposite the 
different avenues ; by giving orders for a considerable 
body of his troops to be always under arms ; by posting 
sentinels ; in a word, by maintaining a discipline as 
strict and as vigilant as if he had been in sight of an 
hostile army. 

In the evening Montezuma returned to visit his guests 
with the same pomp as at their first interview, and 
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bearing rich presents not only for the general but for 
his soldiers— presents whose splendour equally attested 
the liberality of the sovereign and the opulence of his 
kingdom. A prolonged interview took place between 
him and Cortez, in which the latter penetrated the 
opinion the monarch had conceived of the Spaniards. 

The Emperor told him that, according to an ancient 
Mexican tradition, their ancestors had originally come 
from a far distant country and conquered Mexico ; 
that after forming there an establishment, the great 
captain who had led them thither had returned to his 
own country, promising that in the days to come his 
descendants should visit them, resume the reins of 
government, and reform their constitution and laws; 
that from all he had learned and seen of the Spaniards 
he was convinced they were the descendants of the first 
conquerors, whose advent was announced by tradition 
and prophecy ; that in this belief he had received them, 
not as strangers, but as kinsmen of the same blood, and 
he prayed them to regard themselves as masters of his 
States; that his subjects and himself would be ever 
ready to execute their will, and even to anticipate their 
desires. Cortez replied in a tone of the highest respect 
for the dignity and power of his sovereign the King of 
Spain. He spoke of the views that prince had entertained 
with respect to his mission, endeavouring as well as he 
could to reconcile his discourse with the idea Montezuma 
had formed of the Spaniards. On the following morning 
Cortez and his principal officers were admitted to a 
public audience of the Emperor. The three succeeding 
days were employed in traversing the city, which they 
were unable to regard without admiration, and which 
they found superior to all they had previously seen in 
America, as well from the number of its inhabitants, 
(103) ^E . 
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the beauty of its buildings, and the details which so 
totally distinguished it from all European towns. 

Mexico, anciently called by the Indians Tenochtitlan, 
is situated in a great plain, and surrounded by moun- 
tains of sufficient elevation to render its climate mild 
and healthy, although within the torrid zone. All the 
waters which descend from the heights collect in dif- 
ferent Islkes, communicating with one another. The 
largest is about nine miles in circumference ; the water 
of one of them is fresh, of the others brackish. It was 
upon the banks of one of these, and on its contiguous 
islands, that the capital of Montezuma's empire stood. 
Access to the town was gained by stone causeways, 
about thirty feet in width. As the waters of the lakes 
inundated the plain in rainy seasons, these causeways 
extended to a great distance. That of Tacuba, on the 
west, was a mile and a half in length ; that of Tezcuco, 
on the north-west, three miles; that of Cuoyacan, on 
the south, six miles. On the east there was no cause- 
way, and the city on that side could only be approached 
by boat. In each causeway there were openings at equal 
distances, which allowed the waters to flow through, and 
over these openings platforms covered with earth were 
thrown, and served instead of bridges. 

The city itself was not less remarkably constructed 
than its avenues. The temples, the palaces belonging 
to the monarch and to persons of distinction, might be 
called magnificent in comparison with the buildings 
found in other parts of America. The habitations of 
the common people were indifferent, resembling the 
huts of other Indians; but they were planted with 
great regularity along the banks of the canals which 
entered the city in certain quarters, or along the streets 
which divided them. There were several squares or 
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plazas, — the Great Square could contain, we are told, 
forty or fifty thousand persons. Those Spanish writers 
who have displayed the most moderation in their esti- 
mates compute that Mexico possessed at least 60,000 
inhabitants. Human industry, without the aid of iron 
or any domestic animal, has never raised to itself a 
nobler monument ! 

The novelty of these objects might amuse and astonish 
the Spaniards, but they experienced not the less a 
serious anxiety respecting the dangers of their situa- 
tion. A concourse of favourable and unexpected cir- 
cumstances had permitted them to penetrate to the 
very heart of this great empire. Without any open 
opposition on the part of its monarch they had estab- 
lished themselves in his capital, although the Tlas- 
callans had constantly dissuaded them from entering a 
city like Mexico, whose singular natural position would 
place them at the mercy of Montezuma, and render 
escape impossible. They had warned Cortez that if the 
Emperor had determined on receiving them in his capital, 
it was at the instigation of his priests, who had indicated 
to him, in the name of the gods, the means of destroying 
at one blow, and without risk, every Spaniard. The 
general now saw clearly that the fears of his allies were 
not without foundation ; that by breaking the bridges 
placed at intervals over the causeways, or by destroying 
entire portions of the causeways themselves, his retreat 
would become impracticable, and he would remain shut 
up in the midst of an hostile city, surrounded by a 
multitude who might overwhelm him before he could 
receive any assistance from his allies. In truth, Monte- 
zuma had received him with great marks of respect; 
but might they be regarded as sincere? And even 
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were they so, who coald guarantee that they should 
continue ? The safety of the Spaniards depended on 
the will of a prince in whose attachment they had no 
right to confide, and whose capriciously given orders, or 
angry word, might irrevocably decide their ruin. 

These reflections, which at length forced themselves 
upon the soldiers, had not escaped the general. Be- 
fore setting out from Cholula, he had received intelli- 
gence from the Spanish garrison of Yilla Rica that 
Qualpopoca, one of the Mexican generals commanding 
on the frontier, had assembled an army with the design 
of attacking some of the provinces which the Spaniards 
had undertaken to release from the Mexican yoke, and 
that Ecalante, with a part of his garrison, had marched 
to the succour of his allies. In an action won by the 
Spanish, Ecalante had been mortally wounded, seven 
Spaniards had been killed, another surrounded by the 
enemy and captured aliva The head of the unfortunate 
prisoner had been borne in triumph into different towns, 
to show the Indians that their enemies were not im- 
mortal ; it had finally been despatched to Mexico. 

Cortez, although alarmed by this intelligence, which 
served to reveal the secret intentions of Montezuma, 
had continued his march ; but he was no sooner within 
the walls of Mexico than he perceived the error into 
which he had been hurried by his excessive confidence 
in the valour and discipline of his troops, and his want 
of acquaintance with a new country, where he could not 
communicate his ideas but through a very imperfect 
channel. He perceived that he occupied a position in 
which it was as dangerous to remain as it was difficult to 
retreat from it. In fact, to attempt a retreat was to 
risk losing everything. The success of his enterprise 
depended on the opinion which the Mexicans had formed 
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of the invincibility of the Spaniards. At the first sign 
of fear on the part of the latter, Montezuma, who him- 
self was only controlled by his fears, would arm all his 
empire against them. Cortez was at the same time 
persuaded that only an uninterrupted succession of 
victories and of complete and extraordinary successes 
could obtain him the favour of his sovereign, and cover 
the faults and irregularity of his conduct. 

All these considerations impressed upon Cortez the 
necessity of preserving the position which he had taken, 
and he saw that to extricate himself from the embarrass- 
ment into which his daring enterprise had plunged him, 
he must risk one more daring still. After reflecting 
profoundly, he paused at an idea as strange as it was 
audacious, to seize the person of Montezuma in his own 
palace, and conduct him a ]|>risoner to the Spanish 
quarter. He hoped that by rendering himself master 
of the imperial person, the superstitious reverence of 
the Mexicans for their monarch, and their blind sub- 
mission to all his decrees, would soon place in his hands 
all the power of government, or at least, while holding 
a hostage so sacred, he and his followers would be safe 
from external violence. 

He immediately proposed this daring project to his 
officers. The more timid were startled, and made many 
objections. The more enlightened and more audacious, 
persuaded that it was their only chance of escape from 
the perils that menaced them, warmly approved of it, 
and influenced their companions, so that it was agreed 
to carry it immediately into execution. At the usual 
hour of the daily visit paid by Cortez to Montezuma, 
he repaired to the palace, accompanied by Alvarado, 
Sandoval, Lugo, Velasquez de Leon, and Davila, five of 
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his principal officers, and by several of his most trusty 
veterans. Thirty picked men followed promiscuously 
without order, and as if incited only by curiosity. 
Small bodies of troops were posted at intervals in all 
the streets which led from the Spanish quarter to the 
imperial palace, and the remainder of the Spaniards, 
with the Tlascallans, were under arms, ready to sally 
forth at the first signal. 

Cortez and his suite were admitted without difficulty 
into the monarch's presence ; the Mexicans out of rever- 
ence withdrew, according to their wont. The general 
then addressed himself to the monarch in a very different 
tone to that which he had employed on preceding 
occasions. He reproached him bitterly with being the 
author of the attempt made by one of his officers against 
the Spanish, and demanded a public reparation for the 
death of some of his companions, as well as for the 
insult offered to the great prince of whom they were 
the servants. Montezuma, confounded by this unex- 
pected accusation, changed colour, — whether because 
he was guilty, or whether he resented keenly the in- 
dignity with which he had been treated, — protested his 
innocence with great vivacity, and as a proof of it gave 
immediate orders for the arrest of Qualpopoca and his 
accomplices, and their removal to Mexico. 

Cortez replied that so honourable an assurance as that 
which had just fallen from the Emperor completely con- 
vinced himy but that something was needed to reassure 
his followers, who would persist in regarding Montezuma 
as their enemy if he did not give them a signal mark of 
his confidence and attachment, by quitting his palace 
and taking his residence among the Spaniards, where he 
would be treated with all the respect due to so great a 
prince. 
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At this strange proposition Montezuma remained for 
a moment mute, and almost motionless. At length 
with a burst of indignant pride he answered that 
persons of his rank were not accustomed to give them- 
selves up prisoners, and that, even if he himself had the 
weakness to comply, his subjects would not permit such 
an insult to be offered to their sovereign. 

Cortez was anxious to avoid the use of violence, and 
alternately addressed him in terms of deference and 
intimidation. The dispute grew animated; and had 
already lasted three hours when Velasquez de Leon, a 
young noble of great bravery and impetuous temper, 
exclaimed, " Why lose time in these vain words 1 If 
he does not place himself in our hands, I will stab him 
to the heart ! " 

The threatening voice in which the Spaniard pro- 
nounced these words, and the terrible gesture which 
accompanied them, struck Montezuma with dread. He 
perceived that the Spanish had gone too far to retreat. 
The danger which menaced him was great ; the necessity 
of coming to a decision pressing; he felt the force of 
circumstances, and yielding to his destiny, gave himself 
up to the Spaniards — these strange and relentless 
enemies, who had come across the seas from some far 
distant land, to offer a deadly affront to the sacred 
person of the descendant of a long and powerful race of 
sovereigns, and to shake and overturn the throne of a 
vast and wealthy empire. 

Can history or romance — the imagination of the poet, 
or the fancy of the novelist — furnish a scene more 
striking in conception or picturesque in its details? 
One almost trembles at the audacity of this handful of 
men, shut up in a populous city, in the midst of brave 
and inveterate enemies, proceeding thus in open daylight 
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to make themselves masters of the person of an absolute 
monarch, whose slightest cry might have doomed them 
to instant death. Truly there is a fortune which watches 
over the brave, and conducts their most daring enterprises 
to a successful issue ! Apart from the occasional cruelty 
that marred the otherwise fine nature of the Spanish 
leader, one must admit that his was a grandly heroic 
character, and that there are few names worthier of 
being remembered by posterity than that of Hernando 
Cortez. 

" For there are deeds which must not pass away, 

And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay, 
The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and worth." 



— 4 — 

At the conclusion of the remarkable scene described 
in the preceding chapter, Montezuma summoned his 
dignitaries and high ofGicers of state, and announced to 
them his resolution. Notwithstanding their wild as- 
tonishment and intense grie^ not one of them dared to 
put a question to their sovereign. In silence and 
bathed with tears, they conducted him to the Spanish 
quarter. 

As soon as it was known through the city that the 
white strangers were carrying off the Emperor, his 
people, abandoning themselves to a transport of grief 
and rage, threatened to immediately exterminate the 
Spaniards, in chastisement of their impious audacity. 
But when they saw Montezuma come forth, with an air 
of gaiety on his countenance, and when, commanding 
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silence by his gestures, he declared that of his own 
volition he was going to reside for a short time in the 
midst of his friends, the tumult subsided ; the multi- 
tude, accustomed to respect the lightest indications of 
their sovereign's will, dispersed in complete tran- 
quillity. 

And thus a powerful monarch saw himself in open 
day, and in the centre of his own capital, seized by a 
band of strangers, and taken prisoner without a struggle, 
without a combat. If all the circumstances of this 
extraordinary event were not attested by the most indis- 
putable evidence, they would appear so extravagant and 
incredible as not even to possess the degree of vrai- 
semblance which would justify their admission into a 
romance. 

Montezuma was received in the Spanish quarter with 
all the marks of respect which Cortez had promised. 
His domestics came and served him in the customary 
manner. His principal officers had free access to his 
person ; he exercised all the functions of government, as 
if he had enjoyed complete liberty. The Spaniards, 
however, watched over him with all the vigilance that 
a prisoner of such importance demanded, while they 
endeavoured in every other way to soften the bitterness 
of his situation by all the external signs of deference and 
attachment ; but the hour of humiliation and pain is 
never far off from a captive prince. 

Qualpopoca, his son, and five* of the principal officers 
who served under him, were removed to the capital in 
consequence of the imperial orders. Montezuma deli- 
vered them up to Cortez, that he might investigate their 
crime and pronounce its punishment. They were tried 
by a Spanish council of war, and although they had only 
fulfilled their duty as faithful subjects and brave men. 
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by obeying their sovereign's commands, and fighting 
against the enemies of their country, they were con- 
demned to be burnt alive. The execution of such acts 
of cruelty is rarely delayed. The unfortunate victims 
were immediately despatched to the place of punish- 
ment. Their funeral pile was formed of all the arms 
amassed in the imperial arsenals for the public defence. 
An innumerable multitude witnessed with mute aston- 
ishment the twofold insult thus offered to the majesty 
of the empire ; one of its generals delivered to the flames 
by a foreign authority, for having discharged his duty 
towards his sovereign, and the same fire consuming 
before their eyes the weapons accumulated by the pru- 
dence of their ancestors for the public defence. 

But a still crueller insult was reserved for the unfor- 
tunate Montezuma. Convinced that Qualpopoca would 
never have dared to attack Ecalante without his master's 
orders, Cortez was not satisfied with the vengeance he 
had just inflicted on the instrument of the crime, and 
felt unwilling to let its originator go unpunished. 

A moment before he sent Qualpopoca to the scaffold, 
he entered the apartment of Montezuma, followed by 
some of his ofGicers, and by a soldier bearing a mass of 
chains, and approaching the monarch with a severe air, 
informed him that the criminals who were about to 
undergo their well-merited punishment, had accused him 
of instigating their attempt — ^that it was necessary he 
should expiate his error — and without waiting for a 
reply he ordered the soldier to load him with irons. 
The order was immediately executed. The monarch 
bred in the idea that his person was inviolable and 
sacred, and looking upon this profanation as a warning 
of his approaching death, gave vent to his grief in lamen- 
tations and groans. His courtiers, dumb with horror. 
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fell at his feet, bathed them with tears, and supporting 
the irons, endeavoured, with reverential tenderness, to 
render their weight less inconvenient. Their grief and 
despair were not calmed until Cortez, returning from the 
execution of Qualpopoca with a satisfied countenance? 
ordered the irons to be taken off. Montezuma, who, 
from the first, had displayed a weakness unworthy of a 
man and a sovereign, immediately abandoned himself to 
an indiscreet joy, and passed without any interval from 
an excess of despair to transports of gratitude and 
tenderness towards his liberators. 

These facts, as related by the Spanish historians them- 
selves, scarcely agree, we must own, with the qualities 
displayed by Cortez in most parts of his career. To 
exercise a right which could not belong to a stranger, 
could not belong to him in his character of ambassador 
from a foreign prince ; to inflict capital punishment on 
men whose conduct deserved his esteem, was an unex- 
ampled atrocity ; to put the monarch of a great kingdom 
into irons, and after subjecting him to treatment so 
humiliating, to restore him to liberty, was a singular and 
incredible abuse of power. 

We can only explain this conduct by supposing that 
Cortez, intoxicated with his success, and presuming 
upon the ascendency he had obtained over the Mexicans, 
thought nothing too bold to undertake, or too dangerous 
to execute. But regarding the incident from a different 
point of view, we must admit that his conduct, though 
contrary to justice and humanity, was dictated by that 
subtle policy which the great general appears to have 
consistently carried out. To the eyes of the Mexicans 
the Spaniards appeared beings far superior to man. It 
was of the highest importance to Cortez that they 
should continue to nourish this error, and maintain the 
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respect which was its natural consequence. Cortez 
wished to convince the Indians that the murder of a 
Spaniard was the greatest of crimes, and nothing seemed 
to him more likely to establish this opinion than to con- 
demn to a cruel death the first Mexicans who had dared 
to perpetrate it, and oblige their sovereign himself to 
submit to a shameful punishment in expiation of the 
share he had had in his subjects' crime. 

The severity with which Cortez treated the unfor- 
tunate Mexicans who had laid hands upon the Spaniards 
appeared to have produced the desired effect. Monte- 
zuma remained humiliated and submissive. During the 
six months that Cortez passed at Mexico, the monarch 
continued to reside in the Spanish quarter, with every 
appearance of tranquillity and satisfaction, as if his 
sojourn had been the result of his own choice. His 
ministers and domestics duly waited upon him; all 
business was transacted in his presence, all orders issued 
in his name. The outward forms of government ap- 
peared unaltered, and as all the ancient customs pre- 
vailed, the nation, ignorant of any change, continued to 
obey their monarch with their usual submissiveness and 
respect. The Spaniards had inspired Montezuma and 
his subjects with so much fear or reverence, that not a 
single attempt was made to deliver him from his cap- 
tivity. Cortez, trusting to his moral ascendency, per- 
mitted Montezuma not only to go to the temples, but 
even to hunt beyond the lakes, accompanied by an escort 
of a few Spaniards — sufGicient to impose on the multi- 
tude, and ensure the safety of the king. 

Thus had Cortez become master of Montezuma's 
person, his happy audacity had procured the Spaniards 
a more extended authority in the Mexican empire than 
could possibly have been acquired by open force after a 
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protracted struggle. They exercised, in the imperial 
name, a more absolute power than they could have 
hoped to possess in their own. 

Here, therefore, ends the first act of the great drama 
of the Conquest of Mexico. 



PERU AND FRANCISCO PIZARRO. 

A GREAT number of adventurers, excited by the heat 
of conquests, and the desire of discovery, succeeded 
Cortez in the New World. Nunez de Balboa marched 
in his footsteps, and was the first European who, 

'* Silent upon a peak in Darien," 

gazed upon the broad waters of the Pacific. It was he 
who advised the foundation of a colony in Darien; the 
name of Santa Maria was given to the town he raised. 
But he who was really the successor of Cortez, and like 
bim distinguished himself by the conquest of a great 
empire, was Pizarro. 

Bom in 1475, at Truxillo in Estremadura, Francisco 
Pizarro was the natural son of a Spanish gentleman and 
a courtesan. His childhood was passed in the vulgar 
occupations of a country life, and he served as a herds- 
man. Deprived of all educational advantages, he never- 
theless grew ashamed of the manner of life to which his 
father had condemned his youth, and at the age of six- 
teen became a soldier. But this career in Europe pre- 
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senting but few chances of fortune to his ambition, he 
embarked for America, whether* he was attracted by the 
example of the numerous adventurers who in its newly 
discovered regions had amassed enormous wealth. He 
accompanied Balboa in his expedition across the Darien 
mountains ; everywhere and always when courage and 
intelligence were requisite, he so highly distinguished 
himself that, despite of his ignorance, he quickly ob- 
tained the rank of officer. The vigour of his constitu- 
tion equalled the energy of his character and his valour. 
First at the post of danger, vigilant, indefatigable, he 
comprehended the necessity of supplying, as far as pos- 
sible, his educational deficiencies. And it was quickly 
acknowledged that the former herdsman and shepherd 
was worthy of high command. 

Soon afterwards, when Balboa had been most unjustly 
beheaded, he withdrew to Panama, then under the 
government of Pedrarias ; and it was there he conceived 
and undertook to lead an expedition against Peru. At 
this epoch he made the acquaintance of two men as 
remarkable as himself for their talents; these were 
Almagro, the son of a Spanish gentleman, who, like 
Pizarro, was a bastard, and Ferdinand de Luque, a 
priest of Panama, a man of shrewd judgment and clear 
perceptions. The three associated themselves together 
to carry out the design which Pizarro had conceived. 

The latter undertook the conduct of the expedition ; 
Almagro promised to bring reinforcements, and a sup- 
ply of provisions as well as of military stores. As 
for Ferdinand de Luque, he was to remain at Panama, 
confirm the friendly dispositions of Pedrarias, and watch 
over the general interests of the undertaking. 

The governor's approval obtained, Pizarro set sail 
with a single ship, carrying one hundred and twelve 
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men. He steered for the south, but having chosen the 
most unfavourable- season for his departure, was buffeted 
to and fro by contrary winds. A seventy days' naviga- 
tion, and a perilous struggle against winds and waves, 
scarcely carried him beyond the Isle of Pearls, situated 
in the centre of the Gulf of Panama. 

After having vainly fought against the gales, and 
made several unsuccessful attempts at a disembarkation, 
Almagro likewise saw himself constrained to put in to 
the Isle of Pearls, and learned that Pizarro, whom he 
supposed to have reached the land whose conquest the 
association meditated, was anchored at Chuchama. 
Almagro, faithful to his promise, joined him with a 
reinforcement of seventy men. This reunion drove 
from the minds of both adventurers all memory of the 
misfortunes they had endured; and far from being 
discouraged by such grievous omens, they resolved to 
resume their voyage without delay. This time they 
■were more fortunate; they arrived on the coast of 
Quito, and landed at Tucamus, near the mouth of the 
river of Emeralds. 

The two associates were of opinion that it would bo 
rash to attempt a conquest which might present the 
greatest difl&culties with a band of adventurers weakened 
by famine and disease. It was, therefore, decided that 
Almagro should return to Panama in search of fresh 
assistance, while Pizarro stationed himself in the Island 
of Gallo, at some distance from the mainland. 

Almagro accordingly set out. But his associate, not 
deeming his position at Gallo secure, passed over into 
another island, which, on account of its savage aspect 
and frowning mountains, he christened Gorgon. Five 
months passed by, and no ship arrived with the succour 
he so eagerly expected. . He sought the means of escap- 
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ing from a position which began to grow menacing, and 
of reaching the mainland. He commenced with his 
followers the construction of a raft ; but just as they 
entered into the task with eager industry, they saw a 
ship in the ofGing, which speedily made towards the 
shore. It was the vessel despatched from Panama by 
his associates, who had obtained the governor's permis- 
sion to equip one anew. Pizarro and his companions 
gladly embarked, and sailed in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, towards the Peruvian coast. 

After a three weeks' voyage, they landed at Tumbez, 
a town of Peru : Pizarro despatched a negro and a 
Spaniard to reconnoitre the country. They were received 
everywhere with a friendly welcome, and were con- 
vinced of the wealth of the land by the gold and silver 
that glittered in all directions. But perceiving that it 
would be sheer madness to venture himself, with his 
little troop, in the midst of so numerous a people, 
Pizarro hastened to weigh anchor and return to Panama. 
He thought that the governor, at the sight of the riches 
which he brought back from Peru, would not hesitate to 
patronise a new expedition. He displayed magnificent 
vases of gold and silver, and costly stuffs of wool and 
cotton, but in vain. The governor, however, remained cold 
and indifferent ; fearing, he said, to weaken the colony 
of Panama by furnishing the adventurers with new 
soldiers, and at length he definitely refused any further 
assistance. This refusal completely ruined the three 
associates. 

They resolved to apply, in this emergency, to the 
coui't of Spain; and PizaiTO undertook the difficult 
mission. He set out, and presented Charles the Fifth, 
who then occupied the throne, with a picture so bright 
and gorgeous of the countries which he had undertaken 
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to conquer, that the astonished prince granted him all 
Jie asked, and more, — the government of the territory he 
was to subdue, as well as the office of Supreme Judge, 
which Pizarro, however, had promised to procure for 
Almagro. Pizarro caring nothing for the rivalry of 
Ferdinand de Luque, who was an ecclesiastic, asked 
and obtained for him the title of Archbishop of Peru. 
As soon as Almagro discovered the disloyalty of which 
Pizarro had been guilty towards him, he broke into a 
violent rage, and declared he would act no longer with 
a man who had so perfidiously abused him. However, 
De Luque succeeded in reconciling them ; and thence- 
forward they concerned themselves only with their 
projects of ambition. 

The forces at Pizarro's disposal consisted but of three 
ships and one hundred and eighty soldiers, of whom 
thirty-six were cavalry. Pizarro accomplished the 
voyage in thirteen days. He wished to disembark at 
Tumbez, but was driven beyond it by the winds and 
tempests, and forced to anchor in the Bay of St. 
Matthew, from whence he resolved to march overland 
to Tumbez. Fifty leagues of marsh had to be traversed, 
and some great rivers crossed near their mouths. In 
want of provisions, the Spaniards marked their progress 
by violence and pillage. They assaulted and plundered 
the town of Conquo ; they seized upon the provisions of 
the Indians, and many golden vases, silver, and emeralds. 
After a brief stay at the Island of Puna, in the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, Pizarro returned to the mainland. 

At length he arrived at Tumbez ; but his acts of 
rapine and violence having become known, the inhabi- 
tants showed themselves openly hostile. The cacique 
attacked the Spaniards. Pizarro, compelled to defend 
himself, ordered his horse to charge. The dismayed 
( 103 ) r F 
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Peruvians took the steed and his rider for one and the 
same animal^ and fled in panic fear. The cacique sub- 
mitted, and sent presents to the conqueror. 

But before we commence our narrative of the military 
operations of Pizarro and his little band, it will be 
advisable to furnish the reader with a brief account of 
that wonderful empire of the Incas, which became the 
booty of a soldier of fortune. 

The Peruvians traced the origin of their civilisation 
to Manco Capac and Mama Ocllo, who, according to 
them, were the children of the Sun. These, they said, 
drew together the various nomadic tribes, and established 
among the Peruvians that social union which, by multi- 
plying the objects of desire, and by combining the 
efforts of the human I'ace, stimulates industry, and 
promotes every kind of progress. Manco Capac 
endeavoured to render their felicity stable by drawing 
up for them a code of laws. Thus, and by these means, 
a barbarous people acquired manners and formed ideas 
less barbarous and more noble. So arose the empire of 
the Incas, who were respected' as sovereigns and rever- 
enced as divinities. Their blood was sacred, and never 
sullied by mingling with impurer blood. They were 
distinguished by their costume from the rest of the 
nation, and received from their subjects marks of 
homage approaching to adoration. 

The sun was the principal god of the Peruvians ; the 
moon they worshipped as an inferior divinity ; and they 
believed that one day she would die, and in her fall 
from heaven, shatter the earth into fragments. 

The wool made use of by the Peruvians for their 
clothing, was the produce of the llamas or guanacos. 
The day on which they repaired to their national 
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council was a day of festival, whereon they tilled first the 
lands of the Sun, then those of the peon and the 
warrior, and finally those of the Incas. No Peruvian 
possessed any private property, and at the end of every 
year a new division of property took place. Possession 
in perpetuity was unknown. 

The twelfth Inca of Peru left two sons, one named 
Huascar, the other Atahualpa. Huayna Capac, their 
father, had wished them to share the kingdom, but the 
people were opposed to such a partition ; asserting that 
only the offspring of the Incas could reign, and that 
Atahualpa was not born of an Incan mother. Huascar 
sought to profit by this popular hostility, and to force 
his brother to give up Quito, which was the portion of 
the realm allotted to Atahualpa. The latter refused; 
a war broke out, and Huascar was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Atahualpa pitUessly massacred all the de- 
scendants of the Incas, and only spared his brother in 
order to secure for himself the protection of the revered 
name of a child of the sun against the hatred of his 
subjects revolted by his cruelty. Such was the position 
of affairs in Peru when Pizarro formed the project of 
annexing it to the crown of Spain. 

Meanwhile Pizarro had quitted Tumbez and reached 
the river Piura, where he established a settlement, and 
gave it the name of Saint Michael. He resolved to 
leave there a detachment of his troops, while, with a 
small band of veterans, he penetrated into the interior 
of Peru. 

Huascar and Atahualpa sent deputies to him, de- 
manding an interview. PizaiTO had conceived the most 
treacherous designs, and, with the view of seizing upon 
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the Inca's person, took measures far from reassuring ; he 
appeared going to a combat rather than to an interview. 
Atahualpa from the first perceived the threatening atti- 
tude of the Spaniards, but did not think it advisable to 
take offence. As soon as he approached the Spanish 
camp, Father Vincent Valveda, the almoner of the 
expedition, advanped, and in a protracted discourse 
expounded subjects which to the Inca were incompre- 
hensible mysteries and unknown facts, which the 
interpreter could but indifferently render. He was, 
consequently, almost unintelligible to Atahualpa, who, 
however, comprehending a few points, indignantly 
demanded of Yalveda where he learned all that 
he had been discussing. ''In this book," said the 
father, presenting his Breviary. The Inca took the 
book, and put it to his ear. "It does not speak to 
me," he said with a smUe, and flung it on the ground. 
The furious monk hastened to his companions, crying, 
" To arms. Christians, to arms ! The Word of God 
is profaned; avenge this crime upon yon dogs of 
infidels !" 

Immediately Pizarro gave the signal of attack. The 
military instruments of the Spaniards blew loud and 
shrill, the guns and ordnance thundered forth, the 
cavalry charged, and the infantry fell heavily upon the 
startled Peruvians, sword in hand. 

The unfortunate Americans, astonished by an attack 
so sudden and so little expected, — affrighted by the 
ten-ible effects of the firearms and the resistless impetu- 
osity of the cavalry — ^took flight in the most woeful 
disorder, without attempting to defend themselves. 
Pizarro, at the head of a chosen troop, made straight 
towards the Inca, and although his nobles hastened 
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to gather round their monarch, and shielded his sacred 
person with their bodies, he cut his way to his side, 
seized him by the arm, dragged him from his throne, 
and carried him in triumph to the Spanish camp. The 
capture of their monarch finally crushed the spirit of 
the Peruvians. The Spaniards pursued them on every 
side, and massacred the fugitives, who offered no resist- 
ance. The carnage was only stayed by the approach 
of night. More than four thousand Peruvians were 
slain, yet not a single Spaniard perished, and Pizarro 
alone was lightly wounded in the hand by one of his 
own soldiers, who had seized with too much precipita- 
tion the Inca's person. 

The rich booty, the result of this treacherous affray, 
surpassed the most romantic hopes which the Spaniards 
had conceived of the wealth of Peru; and they were so 
transported with their astonishing success, that they 
passed the night in the frenzy of an insensate joy, — 
natural enough to miserable adventurers who had made 
in so brief a time so extraordinary a fortune. 

Meanwhile Atahualpa, though a prisoner, had not 
been overwhelmed by the terrible blow so treacher- 
ously struck ; and observing the Spanish greed of 
gold, he offered, as the price of his liberty, to fill 
the chamber in which he was confined with that pre- 
cious metaL Pizarro accepted the offer, and the Inca 
commanded his subjects to furnish the stipulated ran- 
som. The Peruvians obeyed ; but as it took some time 
to heap up the chamber, Pizarro murmured, and the 
Inca therefore despatched two of his officers to Cuzco 
to compel his subjects* prompt compliance with his 
behest. 

Meanwhile Pizarro ascertained that Almagro had dis- 
embarked at Saint MichaeL In the fear that he might 
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claim a share of the booty, it was decided that its par- 
tition should take place, although the total amount of 
gold which was to furnish Atahualpa's ransom had not 
arrived. A portion equal in value to a hundred thou- 
sand piastres was reserved for Almagro. Then Fizarro, 
his brothers, and the other officers received the share 
allotted to their several grades. The division of the 
surplus allotted eight thousand piastres to each horse 
soldier, and four thousand to each foot soldier. 

Almagro and his reinforcements quickly arrived. But 
the general complained that the plunder had been un- 
fairly divided. Pizarro soothed him for awhile with 
presents and promises, and the reconciliation of the 
two leaders appeared once more sincere. 

Meanwhile Atahualpa, though he had furnished all 
the gold stipulated for his ransom, was still a prisoner. 
The Spaniards felt no sympathy for him, and all, even 
Almagro's soldiers, wished to get rid of him, fearing 
that while he lived the gold he supplied would fall into 
the greedy hands of Pizarro and his immediate followers. 
On his side Pizarro had to avenge a personal insult 
which he is said to have received from the Inca. 

A wretch, named Philippius, who had discharged 
most inefficiently the functions of an interpreter, dared 
to pretend to the hand of one of the Inca's daughters. 
To accomplish his object it was necessary the Inca 
should perish. Accordingly, he accused him of having 
formed a conspiracy against Pizarro, and the unfortunate 
Atahualpa was judged, condemned, and, spite of his 
avowals, put to death. Pizarro was inflexible to all 
his prayers and protestations; but as the ill-fated 
monarch consented to be baptized, he was strangled 
instead of being burnt alive, as his sentence had de- 
creed. 
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He left several children and two brothers. Pizarro 
caused one of the sons to be elected king, in the hope 
of making the phantom sovereign assist his projects 
against Peru. The brothers and sisters of this boy king 
were then at Quito. Atahualpa had entrusted them to 
the care of one of his generals, named Euminagui, to 
whom his dead body was duly sent. But Ruminagui 
proved both ferocious and ungrateful ; he massacred the 
royal children at Quito, as well as all the officers who 
had come to be present at the funeral rites of Atahualpa. 
While these plots and counterplots were fermenting, 
another general, named Quisquiz, caused to be pro- 
claimed king at Cuzco, but only for form's sake, one 
of Huascar's brothers, named Pauli. Everywhere dis- 
order and anarchy prevailed; and thus the divided 
condition of Peru offered every facility to Pizarro's 
ambitious schemes of conquest. 

Pizarro immediately marched upon Cuzco. The young 
Inca died during the march, but the accident did not 
delay him. Quisquiz, with a large army, was beaten, 
and compelled t6 relinquish the defence of the capital. 
The Spaniards entered it triumphantly, after several 
engagements, in which they had only five or six men 
wounded. The treasures found at Cuzco were immense, 
and the simple soldiers became so lavish of their gold, 
that they gambled among themselves for stakes which 
no European sovereign would have dared to risk. For 
a long time after this epoch prices rose very high, and 
the value of gold was much depreciated. 

But a terrible event now occurred to overcloud the 
prosperous fortunes of Pizarro. A strong detachment 
of his troops, marching in careless security, fell into an 
ambuscade of the Peruvians^ and a great number of 
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Spaniards were captured. They were brought before 
Titu-Autache, Atahualpa's brother. Those who had 
advised the release of Atahualpa were set at liberty; 
the others, who had been the cause of his destruction, 
were strangled. Close upon this disaster occurred 
another event, which led to a general catastrophe. 

Pizarro had left his lieutenant Benalcazar at Saint 
Michael, with a small body of troops. Desirous of 
distinction, and strengthened by a reinforcement which 
had arrived from Panama and Nicaragua, he set out for 
Quito, where Atahualpa, it was said, had stored a por- 
tion of his treasures. The march was toilsome, the 
country wooded and mountainous; he was frequently 
attacked by the Peruvians, who were led by a man of 
some military skill; but he conquered every obstacle, 
and entered Quito in triumph. His hopes of plunder 
were deceived; the inhabitants had fled, carrying with 
them all their wealth, and the Spaniards lost the booty 
which had induced them to undertake so perilous an 
expedition, to support so many fatigues, and brave so 
many dangers. 

Benalcazar was not the only Spanish captain who 
attacked Quito. Pedro d'Alvarado, who had served 
under Cortez in the Mexican war, and who, as a reward 
for his services, had been appointed governor of Guate- 
mala, soon grew weary of a tranquil and monotonous 
life. Excited by his love of activity and his desire of 
gloiy, he invaded the kingdom of Qaito. Five hundred 
Spaniards followed him, of whom more than two hun- 
dred were of good birth, and served on horseback. He 
landed at Porto Yuejo, and though ill-acquainted with 
the country undertook, without a guide, to march 
straight upon Quito, by following the course of the 
Guayaquil, and traversing the Andes to its source. 
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In this route, one of the least practicable in South 
America, his troops were so worn out with fatigue, by 
cutting roads through the densely-wooded swamps, and 
suffered so severely from the extreme cold of the high- 
lands, that before they reached the plains of Quito a 
fifth had perished, as well as half their horses, and 
the remainder were sorely dispirited and unfit for an 
arduous enterprise. They encountered the soldiers of 
Almagro, who appeared disposed to attack them ; and 
Pizarro, having been informed of Alvarado's march, had 
sent a strong detachment to repel the invasion. Benal- 
cazar joined his forces with those of Almagro. Alva- 
rado, although surprised at the sight of enemies whom 
he did not expect, was about to charge them courage- 
ously, when some officers on both sides proposed, and 
succeeded in effecting, an accommodation, — Alvarado 
agreeing to offer PizaiTo no further disquiet upon re- 
ceiving one hundred thousand dollars to defray the 
expenses of his armament. Many of his soldiers enrolled 
themselves under the banner of Almagro, whose forces 
were thus considerably augmented. 

Pizarro, meanwhile, had despatched his brother Fer- 
dinand to Spain. The latter caused so much astonish- 
ment by his tales of the wonders of Peru, and by the 
splendid gifts which he carried — the Emperor estimated 
so highly the value of PizaiWs services, that he con- 
firmed him in his government, and even extended its 
limits seventy leagues farther south than the boundaries 
prescribed in his fii*st patent. Almagro also obtained 
the title of governor, and his jurisdiction was spread 
over two hundred leagues of country, to the south of 
Pizarro*s government. Ferdinand himself shared in the 
rewards bestowed upon his brother. He was created a 
linight of St. lago, and returned to Peru with a great 
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number of persons of distinction of a higber rank than 
the soldiers of fortune who had previously served in 
America. 

As soon as Almagro understood that the Spanish 
court had raised him to the supreme rank of governor, 
he pretended that Cuzco was included within the limits 
of his government ; he therefore made arrangements to 
attack that important city. Juan and Gonzales, two 
of Pizarro's brothers, undertook to defend it against 
him. An open war was on the point of breaking out 
when Pizarro arrived in the capital. The reconciliation 
between him and Almagro had never been sincere ; his 
cunning and natural perfidy ill agreed with the gene- 
rosity and frankness of the latter. Fortunately Pizarro 
put a stop to all hostilities against his rival, and thus 
turned aside the storm. A new reconciliation was 
effected, of which the principal condition was, that 
Almagro should undertake the conquest of Chili, and 
that if he did not find there an establishment worthy of 
his renown, Pizarro should surrender to him one half of 
Peru. 

Pizarro, considering himself already the head of a 
great empire, now undertook the task of drawing up ita 
laws. He divided the country into different districts, 
and appointed magistrates to each. He made rules for 
the administration of justice, the receipt of the taxes, 
the working of the mines, and the treatment of th& 
Indians. His institutions were very simple, and their 
only object was the public weal. He deliberated for a 
long time where the seat of government should be estab- 
lished. Cuzco, the residence of the Incas, was situated 
in a corner of the empire, more than four hundred miles 
from the sea, and still farther distant from Quito, a pro- 
vince whose importance seemed to him extreme. Pera 
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Lad no other town deserving of the name; but in tra- 
versing the country Pizarro had been struck with the 
beauty of the valley of the Rimac, one of the best cultiva- 
ted districts of Peru. It was here, on the bank of a small 
river, and about six miles from Callao, that he estab- 
lished his capital. He named it the City of tlie Three 
Kings. Through his exertions the work of building 
was so vigorously carried on that a town soon sprang 
into existence, with a stately palace for the governor, 
and houses for his principal officers. These edifices 
already foreshadowed the future greatness of the city 
which to-day is called Lima. 

In pursuance of his convention with Pizarro, Almagro 
had set out for Chili Five hundred and seventy men 
followed his standards, the most numerous body of 
Europeans that had hitherto been assembled in Peru. 
His eagerness to terminate this expedition as quickly 
as possible determined him to cross the mountains, 
instead of keeping the low grounds along the coast. 
The road was certainly shorter, but almost impracti- 
cable. His troops suffered from terrible fatigue, hunger, 
and the rigours of as severe a climate as that of the 
Polar circles. A great number perished ; the remainder, 
when they reached the Chilian plains, had to deal with 
men very different from the Peruvians — men who were 
bold and hardy, and resembled the warriors of North 
America. Although astonished at the sight of the 
Spanish cavalry and the effects of the Spanish firearms, 
they soon recovered from their surprise, and assailed 
their enemies with a vigour which the latter had never 
before seen displayed by any American nation. The 
success of the campaign was therefore doubtful, when 
an event occurred whose causes we must briefly explain. 

A crowd of adventurers had arrived in Peru^ attracted 
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thither by extravagant hopes of acquiring rapidly an 
enormous fortune, and to whom it was useless to propose 
any means of enriching themselves by works of industry. 
This would have been to destroy their illusions, and 
excite their enmity. Yet it would not be safe to leave 
them in a state of inaction. Pizarro, therefore, en- 
couraged some of his officers to attempt expeditions into 
those provinces of the empire which the Spaniards had 
not previously explored. He formed them into tolerably 
large bodies, and despatched them to penetrate into the 
interior of the country. The Inca Manco Capac, a 
prisoner of the Spanish, remarked the imprudence of 
Pizarro in dispersing abroad his troops ; he counted the 
numbers of those who remained at Cuzco under the 
orders of Juan and Gonzales Pizarro. It appeared to 
him that the hour of good omen had arrived, when he 
might hope to avenge the wrongs of his suffering coun- 
try. He found means to make known his projects to 
men wholly devoted to his service ; and the Peruvians, 
aware that they could only be delivered from their 
tyrants by a vigorous effort, made their preparations in 
the profoiindest silence and secrecy. 

The Inca had already made more than one attempt to 
escape from the hands of the Spaniards, when Ferdinand 
Pizarro, having arrived at Cuzco, permitted him to 
attend a great festival which was about to be celebrated 
a few leagues from the capital. This ceremony afforded 
a pretext for the assembling of all the most considerable 
persons of the empire. As soon as the Inca had joined 
them, war was declared, and in a short time the whole 
country was in arms, from Quito to the borders of Chili. 
Many Spaniards living tranquilly on the estates they 
had acquired were massacred. Different detachments, 
inarching in heedless security, were cut off and exter- 
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minated. Two hundred thousand men attacked Cuzco ; 
Juan, Gonzales, and the governor, had only one hundred 
and seventy Spaniards for its defence. Another body 
of Indians intercepted Lima, and intercepted all com- 
munication between that city and Cuzco ; so that the 
Spaniards, isolated, were ignorant of the fate of their 
companions, and believed that they alone had escaped 
from the destruction of their nation in Peru. 

It was Cuzco chiefly which had to withstand the 
efforts of the Indians. The Inca laid siege to it at the 
head of a numerous army, and for nine months its 
investment was prosecuted with the utmost ardour. 
The Peruvians did not exhibit the ferocious courage 
of the Mexicans; but directed their operations with 
sagacity, and endeavoured to emulate European disci- 
pline. They turned the arms of the Spaniards against 
themselves. They equipped a numerous body of their 
bravest warriors with swords, pikes, and bucklers taken 
from the Spaniards who had perished in various parts 
of the country. They had observed that the Spanish 
always fought in close order, to which circumstance 
was due their overwhelming force ; they trained them- 
selves to flght in the same manner. Some even dared 
to handle a musket, and learned to fire with some 
degree of skilL The boldest, and among them Manco 
Oapac himself, mounted the horses which they had 
captured, and advanced^ lance in rest, to charge the 
hostile cavalry. 

At length the Inca obtained possession of half the 
city, despite the valour of the Pizarros. It was not 
long, however, before he was driven from the ground 
so hardly gained; but the Spaniards lost Juan 
Pizarro and several officers of distinction. Worn out 
by fatigue, in want of provisions, and despairing of 
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further resistance, the Pizarros resolved to abandon 
Cuzco, in the hope of rejoining their countrymen who 
had escaped the general destruction, or of opening a 
road towards the sea-coast, and flying from a country 
which threatened to become their tomb. 

The news of the general revolt of the Peruvians 
would have sufficed to engage Almagro to quit Chili, 
and hasten to the succour of his compatriots ; but he 
was further induced to adopt such a resolution by a 
more selfish and less generous motive. The same mes- 
sage which informed him of the situation of affairs in 
Peru, conveyed the royal patent creating him governor 
of Chili, and determining the boundaries of his govern- 
ment. According to this patent Cuzco, it appeared 
to him, was evidently within the boundaries of his 
department, and thenceforth his anxiety to deprive 
Pizarro of the possession of that capital was as great 
as to previent the Peruvians from seizing upon it. Im- 
patient to carry out both designs, he ventured upon 
returning to Peru by a new route across the sandy 
plains of the coast In this adventurous march he suf- 
fered from heat and thirst almost as much as he had 
done from cold and hunger when crossing the Andes. 

He arrived at Cuzco in a critical time. At his ap- 
proach the Spaniards and the Peruvians experienced 
very different sentiments. The former, knowing his 
pretensions, hesitated whether they should treat him as 
their deliverer or their foe. The latter, well acquainted 
with the subject of quarrel between Almagro and 
Pizarro, flattered themselves that they had more to 
hope than to fear from him. Almagro himself, ill- 
informed of the events which had occurred during his 
absence, and desirous of investigating more closely the 
state of affairs, advanced with much circumspection. 
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Negotiations were commenced. The Inca endeavoured 
to gain Almagro to his side, but finding his efforts vain, 
attacked him ^vith a numerous and carefully chosen 
body ; but Almagro administered so rude a check that 
the Peruvians took to flight, and he was accordingly able 
to push forward to the very gates of Cuzco. 

Pizarro and his followers, freed from the Peruvians, 
now hastily took steps to prevent Almagro fi-om enter- 
ing the capital. The two factions proposed different 
plans of reconciliation, dictated by prudence and by a 
well-founded dread of weakening each other in the 
presence of a common enemy — the Peruvians, who alone 
would profit by it. Almagro's mild, affable, and candid 
disposition attached to him several of Pizarro's partisans. 
Thus encouraged, he advanced under the cover of night 
towards the town, sui-prised it, killed some of the 
sentinels, gained others, cut in pieces the Pizarros' 
adherents, and forced them, after an obstinate defence 
of a house whither they had taken refuge, to surrender 
at discretion. 

There were but two or three Spaniards slain in the 
early stages of this civil war; but more murderous 
scenes very quickly followed. Pizarro having defeated 
and dispersed the Peruvians who had laid siege, and hav- 
ing received considerable reinforcements from Hispaniola 
and Nicaragua, despatched five hundred men under the 
orders of Alonzo d'Alvarado to relieve Cuzco. This 
body of troops set out in the belief that they had only 
Indians to oppose. But what was their astonishment 
when they saw the forces of Almagro posted on the 
banks of the river Abancay to prevent them from 
crossing it. 

Meanwhile Almagro, more desirous of gaining them 
to his side than of conquering them, endeavoured to 
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seduce their leader by promises and presents. The 
fidelity of Alvarado, however, proved inflexible; but 
he possessed more virtue than military talent. Almagro 
contrived to amuse hini with unmeaning manoeuvres, 
while a large detachment of picked troops, having passed 
the river during the night, fell upon his camp, dispersed 
his army, and took him and his officers prisoners. 

If Almagro had known how to profit by this victory 
the ambitious schemes of the Pizarros would have been 
crushed for ever. Rodrique Orgognez, an officer of great 
talent, advised him to put to death Alvarado, Ferdinand, 
and Gonzales, before Pizarro, their brother, could come 
to their assistance. Then, he added, they should imme- 
diately attack Lima; but the humanity of Almagro 
shrank from so much bloodshed, and, unwilling to appear 
the aggressor, he returned to Cuzco to wait until Pizarro 
ventured on attacking him. 

When Pizarro was informed of the capture of Cuzco, the 
captivity of his two brothers, and the defeat of Alvarado, 
liis coui*age was for a moment shaken ; but the desire of 
vengeance prevented him from yielding. As he was 
master of the coast, and expected considerable reinforce- 
ments of men and fresh supplies of provisions, it was as 
important for,him to gain time and avoid an action, as 
it was for Almagro to hasten his movements and bring 
on a decisive engagement. He had recourse to artifice. 
Protracted tedious negotiations gained a delay of nearly 
eight months, and corrupted sixty of Almagro's soldiers. 
Gonzales and Alvarado, having bribed their guards, 
escaped, and rejoined Pizarro at Lima. The governor 
did not scruple to treat Almagro with the most shameful 
perfidy. Anxious to secure the release of his other 
brother Ferdinand, he proposed to submit their rival 
claims to the decision of the court of Spain. Almagro, 
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relying too blindly on Pizarro's sincerity, set his brother 
at liberty; and it was decided that Ferdinand should 
repair to Spain wit,h the officers commissioned by 
Almagro to assert and defend his rights. 

As soon as his brother was free Pizarro flung aside 
his pretended treaties, and made his preparations for 
war without any further concealment. He soon col- 
lected seven hundred men, whom he placed under his 
brothers' command, and despatched against Cuzco. They 
marched along the coast as far southward as Nasca, 
and then striking inland passed through the deflles 
which are found there in the Andes. Almagro, instead 
of defending the passes, awaited the shock of his enemy 
in the plain of Cuzco. In truth, his whole force only 
consisted of five hundred men, and he feared to weaken 
it by sending detachments into the mountains ; and as 
his cavalry was superior to that of Pizarro's, it was 
evidently to his advantage to engage the enemy in the 
open plains. 

As soon as the Pizarros had gained the scene of battle, 
each party — without heeding the weakening effect of 
their quarrels, or recognising the joy with which the 
Peruvians witnessed their divisions — ^thought only of 
the appeal to arms. No terms of peace were proposed. 
Almagro, grown old, and exhausted with the fatigues of 
war, bestowed the command of his army on Orgognez, 
who, though an admirable officer, was not so beloved by 
the soldiers as himself. 



— 2 — 

The battle between the two armies was fought on the 
26th of April, 1538. It was fiercely contended, and sus- 
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taiDed on both sides with equal courage. Almagro's 
ranks included the greater number of veterans and the 
most horsemen ; but these advantages were balauced on 
Pizarro's side by a preponderance of force and two com- 
panies of musketeers, whom the Emperor had despatched 
from Spain on the first tidings reaching him of the 
Peruvian revolt. The use of firearms was not as yet 
very general in America among adventurers, who 
equipped themselves without much care and at their 
own expense. This small but well-armed and well- 
disciplined troop decided the fate of the day. Wherever 
they charged a well-directed and well-sustained fire 
overthrew everything before them, cavalry and infantry. 
Orgognez, endeavouring to rally and reanimate his 
tro^jps, received a dangerous wound. The rout became 
general ; but the cruelty of the victors sullied their 
victory. Orgognez and several officers of distinction 
were killed in cold blood. More than one hundred and 
forty soldiers perished on the battlefield. Almagro, 
too weak to sit his horse, had himself transported in his 
litter to a height from whence he could see both armies. 
At length, when he perceived the total defeat of his 
troops, he felt the indignation of a veteran captain long 
accustomed to conquer; he attempted to escape, but 
was captured, and guarded with the keenest vigilance. 

The Peruvians, who had been spectators of the battle, 
instead of attacking the Spaniards, retired without pro- 
fiting by the weakness of the two factions. Cuzco wfi« 
pillaged by the conquerors ; but the booty which they 
obtained, although considerable, did not satisfy their 
expectations. They murmured; Ferdinand Pizarro 
could find no other means of getting rid of them than 
by encouraging them to distant expeditions and dan- 
gerous wars under leaders whom they obeyed with con- 
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fidence and ardour. Several of Almagro's soldiers also 
enrolled themselves in these detachments ; and Pizarro 
had thus the satisfaction of being delivered at one and 
the same time from malcontents and ancient enemies. 

Almagro remained for several months closely guarded, 
a prey to all that anxiety which the uncertainty of his 
situation could not fail to awaken. His fate was not 
long doubtful ; but Pizarro was compelled to postpone 
his vengeance until those soldiers who had served under 
Almagro, and many even of his own partisans in whom 
he could not implicitly confide, were at a distance from 
Ouzco. This obstacle removed, Almagro was brought 
to trial, declared guilty of treason, and condemned to 
death. This sentence filled him with terror, and 
although he had often faced death with intrepidity, he 
now displayed a weakness unworthy of his glory. He 
prayed the Pizarros to spare him ; he recalled to their 
recollection the humanity he had displayed towards 
Gonzales, Ferdinand, and Alvarado when they fell into 
his hands ; but in vain. When at length he perceived 
that there was no hope, he grew resigned. He was 
strangled in his prison ; then publicly beheaded, perish- 
ing at the ripe age of five and seventy years. He lefb a 
son whom he had had by an Indian woman at Lima, 
and whom he named his successor in his government. 

The news of this civil war did not reach Spain for a 
considerable period ; but, unfortunately for the Pizarros, 
it was carried thither by partisans of Almagro, who 
related the facts with all the circumstances that told most 
unfavourably for the Pizarros, — their ambition, their 
insolence, their cruelty, their violence were painted with 
all the malignity of party spirit. Ferdinand Pizarro, 
who arrived in Spain soon afterwards, laboured to efiace 
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the impressions thus conveyed by representing Almagro 
as the aggressor. The Emperor, without being in a 
position to decide between the two factions, saw very 
clearly the fatal consequences that might result from 
their dissensions. But as Peru was too far distant, and 
it was almost impossible to prescribe to an administra- 
tor the conduct which he should pursue, he saw him- 
self obliged to send to Peru a man clothed with very 
extensive and almost arbitrary powers, who should be 
authorised to establish such a form of government as he 
might deem most advantageous for the colony. Yaca 
de Castro, Intendant of Yalladolid, a man of strict in- 
tegrity, was chosen for this high task. If Pizarro 
should be living on his arrival in Peru, he was to 
assume only the office of judge, and appear to act in 
concert with a man whom he was not to offend ; but if, 
on the contrary, he was dead, De Castro was named his 
successor in the viceroyalty of Peru. And yet, notwith- 
standing these appearances of consideration, at the very 
same time Ferdinand Pizarro was arrested at Madrid and 
flung into prison, where he remained for twenty years. 

While Vaca de Castro was preparing for his de- 
parture, other events transpired at Peru. The governor, 
after Almagro*s death, made a division of the land. 
But he conducted himself with gross injustice, reserv- 
ing for himself, his brothers, and his favourites, large 
estates in the best cultivated and most populous dis- 
tricts. All Almagro*s soldiers, even those who had 
rendered great services to the conqueror, were excluded 
from the lands which they had conquered. The vanity 
of these men was piqued, and all exclaimed loudly 
against the rapacity of Pizarro, while the partisans of 
Almagro murmured in secret, and brooded over schemes 
of vengeance. 
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However rapid had been the progress of the Spanish 
in South A me idea, their passion for conquest was not 
yet satisfied. The expeditions designed by Ferdinand 
Pizarro had all succeeded. The ofiicers who commanded 
them had suffered much in the cold and icy regions of 
the Andes, — in woods, in marshes, on sandy plains, — 
but their discoveries had greatly enlarged the boundaries 
of Spanish dominion. Pierre de Valdivia attacked 
Chili, and despite the resistance of its natives, gradu- 
ally got possession of the country, and founded the town 
of Santiago. But the most memorable of all these ex- 
peditions is undoubtedly that of Gonzales Pizarro. The 
governor, unwilling to suffer any one to remain at the 
head of the administration of Peru but his brothers and 
liimself, had deprived Benalcazar of the government of 
Quito, and bestowed it on his brother Gonzales. He 
directed the latter to explore the country east of the 
Andes, which the Indians declared abounded in cinna- 
mon and spices of every kind. Gonzales set out from 
Quito at the head of three hundred and forty Spaniards 
and four thousand Indians. A great number of the latter 
succumbed to the severe climate of the Andes. The 
Spaniards, more accustomed to a lower degree of tem- 
perature, lost but a few men. 

But as soon as they descended into the plains they in 
their turn suffered heavily ; for two whole months they 
experienced continual rains, which left them scarcely 
any interval to dry their clothes. The immense levels 
which they traversed, either desolate or occupied by 
savage tribes, scarcely supplied them with any food, 
and they were frequently compelled to cut their way 
through almost impenetrable woods or across dangerous 
morasses. In spite of these difficulties, beguiled by the 
wonderful stories they had heard of the wealth of the 
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countries they lusted to conquer, they persisted in 
their enterprise, and arrived at length on the bank 
of the Coca or Napo, one of the great affluents of the 
Amazon. 

There they constructed a bark to navigate the rivers, 
procure supplies, and reconnoitre the country. It was 
manned by fifty soldiers, under the orders of Francisco 
Orellana, one of the principal officers of Pizarro's army. 
The current of the river bore them onwards with such 
rapidity, that they soon outstripped their companions, 
who made but slow progress along the shore and met 
with a thousand obstacles. 

Separated from his commander, Orellana, a young 
and ambitious man, conceived the project of rendering 
himself independent; and desirous of increasing his 
reputation by some discovery, resolved on following the 
course of the ^apo and the Amazon as far as the 
ocean. This project was as bold as it was perfidious. 
Orellana was undoubtedly guilty towards his chief and 
towards his companions in carrying off their bark, their 
only hope of safety ; but his crime was to some extent 
expiated by the boldness with which he undertook a 
navigation of two thousand leagues through unknown 
countries without provisions, without a pilot. How- 
ever that may be, abandoning himself to the tide of 
the Napo, he was carried southward as far as the river 
Amazon, which he followed to its mouth. After a 
long succession of dangers surmounted with astonishing 
valour and intrepidity, and terrible sufifirings endured 
with equal constancy, he gained at length the ocean, 
where fresh perils awaited him. These, too, he over- 
came, and finally arrived at Cubagna, from whence he 
sailed for Spain. 

No words can describe the consternation of Gonzales 
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when, arriving at the confluence of the Napo and the 
Amazon — the rendezvous he had appointed for Orel- 
lana — he found there no ship. He could not believe 
that a man would be base enough to abandon him in 
such a condition, and attributed his absence to some 
accident. He advanced some fifty miles farther in the 
hope of discovering him. At length he encountered in 
a wood an officer whom Orellana had abandoned for 
reproaching him with his perfidy. From him he learned 
the true story of Orellana's baseness. It broke down 
the spirit of the most resolute. Gonzales agreed to re- 
trace his steps, but he was then twelve hundred miles 
from Quito, and the Spaniards had to conquer greater 
difficulties than those they had braved in the earlier 
stages of their expedition. They were compelled to feed 
on roots and wild plants, to eat their horses, their dogs, 
disgusting reptiles, and finally their belts and saddles. 
Four thousand Indians and two hundred and ten 
Spaniards perished in this disastrous expedition, which 
lasted nearly two years ; and as Orellana had taken fifty 
persons with him, no more than eighty arrived at Quito, 
and these naked and so reduced by famine and suffering, 
that they resembled spectres rather than men. 



— 3 — 

Instead of obtaining at Quito the repose which his 
recent sufferings and miserable condition demanded, 
GoDzales was apprised of an event which menaced him 
with the greatest misfortunes. Since Almagro's death 
his adherents had ceased to cherish any hope of an 
amelioration in their lot. A great number had retired 
to Lima, where the mansion of the young Almagro was 
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always thrown open to them. The small fortune which 
Pizarro had permitted him to retain was devoted to 
their subsistence. Their attachment for their ancient 
leader was, therefore, transferred to his son, who was 
endowed with all the qualities calculated to win a sol- 
dier's affection. He seemed bom to command, and 
his natural abilities had been improved by a most 
careful education. His learning increased the respect 
in which he was held by these adventurers, most of 
whom were ignorant, and who, regarding him as their 
chief and as the centre of reunion which they needed, 
were disposed to the most dangerous undertakings in 
his service. Moreover, many of them, weary of Pizarro*s 
vexations and violence, waited impatiently for an oppor- 
tunity of exercising their courage and activity. 

They accordingly began to deliberate how best they 
should avenge themselves on the author of their misfor- 
tunes. Their conspiracies were detected, and Pizarro 
was warned to be on his guard against men who evi- 
dently meditated some desperate action^ and had suffi- 
cient resolution to put their thoughts into execution. 
But whether from contempt for the men he had van- 
quished, or whether from his natural intrepidity, he 
neglected these warnings. " Do not be concerned," 
said he; " my person is safe so long as every one in Pern 
is aware that I can take the life of him who shall dare 
to plot against mine." Thanks to this careless security 
the partisans of Almagro gained time, and Jean de 
Herrada, an eminent officer, who had brought up the 
young Almagro, directed the conspiracy with a zeal and 
with an authority which gave him over the conspirators 
the ascendency he naturally had over the young man. 

On Sunday, June 25, 1541, about nooH— -the hour of 
repose in torrid climates— Herrada and eighteen of the 
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most determined conspirators issued from Almagro's 
house, armed at all points, and sword in hand. They 
advanced rapidly towards the governor's palace, crying, 
" Long live the king ! death to the tyrant !" 

The other conspirators, warned hy a preconcerted 
signal, flew to arms and occupied different posts. 
Pizarro, usually surrounded by a numerous suite, 
had, on this occasion, scarcely any person near him, 
because he had just risen from table, and most of his 
domestics had retired to their respective rooms. 

The conspirators accordingly traversed the first two 
courts without any opposition. They were already at 
the foot of the staircase, when a page gave the alarm to 
his master, who was conversing with some friends in a 
large saloon. Pizarro, whom no danger surprised, called 
for his arms, and ordered Francisco de Chavis to close 
the door. But that young officer had lost his presence 
of mind. Instead of executing that simple behest, he 
ran hurriedly to the staircase, and demanded of the con- 
spirators whom -they wanted, and whither they were 
going. They replied with a sword-cut, which laid him 
on the ground; then they rushed into the saloon. Some 
of those who occupied it jumped out of windows, others 
attempted to escape, and a small number, assuming the 
defensive, followed Pizarro into an adjoining chamber. 

Pizarro, without any other arms than a sword and 
buckler, defended the doorway, aided by his brother-in- 
law Alcantara, and his small troop of friends. He main- 
tained the unequal combat with a bravery worthy of 
his ancient exploits, and the vigour of a young man. 
" Courage, comrades," cried he, " we are enough brave 
men to make these traitors repent of their audacity." But 
the conspirators, covered with armour, easily defended 
themselves from the blows aimed at them, while every 
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stroke and thnist of theirs drew blood. Alcantara fell 
dead at his brother's feet ; his other friends were nearly 
all mortally wounded. The governor was so fatigued 
that he could hardly Wield his sword. Unable to defend 
himself any longer against so many enemies, he received 
from Herrada a wound in the throat, fell, and died 
immediately. The assassins then rushed into the streets, 
brandishing their blood-wet swords, and proclaimed 
the tyrant's death. After conducting Almagro trium- 
phantly through the city, they assembled the magis- 
trates, whom they forced to recognise him as the legiti- 
mate inheritor of his father's authority, and as the head 
of the government. Their triumph, however, was short- 
lived, for Vaca de Castro soon afterwards arrived, 
assumed the supreme power, and punished the conspi- 
rators with death and imprisoument. 

Pizarro's servants transported the body of their dead 
lord to Lima, but no one dared to give it sepulture. 
After some delay, however, Almagro's permission was 
obtained, and they buried the Conqueror of Peru before 
the conspirators could carry out their threat of cutting 
off his head and exposing it to public view. 

Thus terminated the career of a man who united to 
the most eminent qualities, and to great talents, vices 
and defects of character which rendered him odious and 
guilty. Brave, inflexible, patient, fertile in resource, of 
a penetrating sagacity, he knew how to execute great 
enterprises with insignificant means. £ut he was 
treacherous, crafty, and often cruel, and his death 
seemed but a just punishment for his inhumanity 
towards Atahualpa and Almagro. He was of a robust 
frame; his body was as vigorous as his mind was ener- 
getic; when armed he looked upon himself as invincible. 
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80 that in the confidence of his strength he would often 
precipitate himself alone into the enemy's ranks. De- 
prived of the very rudiments of education, he could not 
even sign his name; but he supplied these deficiencies 
by the astonishing activity of his intellect, his patience, 
and observant mind. He had in him the rude material 
of a great man, but education had not polished his 
natural grossness. Incessantly meditating great enter- 
prises, no obstacle appeared insurmountable to his obsti- 
nate resolution. His soul was no stranger to noble 
sentiments, especially generosity, but was ofttimes 
actuated by ambition and influenced by pride. Finally, 
we may say of him that no one ever did more good for 
bis friends, nor inflicted more harm on his enemies. 

A comparison between Pizarro and Cortez, however, 
will always result in fiivour of the latter. Cortez was 
humane, frank, sincere, and an enemy to deceit. He 
was also influenced by larger views, and his personal 
ambition derived a certain elevation of sentiment from 
his religious devotion. While Pizarro fought for gold 
and power, Cortez was emphatically the soldier of the 
Cross. The enterprise of the latter, moreover, was far 
more perilous, for the Mexicans were infinitely superior 
to the Peruvians in courage and military talent. Cortez 
was not only an abler soldier, but a more politic and 
sagacious statesman than Pizarro; while the story of the 
conquest of Mexico is relieved by brighter passages, and 
far less clouded with blood and wanton cruelty, than 
that of the conquest of Peru. 
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CANADA AND JACQUES CARTIER. 

— 1 — 

"When the discovery of America had been accomplished 
by Christopher Columbus, the French were the first to 
direct their maritime efforts to this new region, not to 
effect any conquests at the outset, but to seek some new 
channels and fresh aliment for their commerce. Northern 
America especially, — whether it did but slightly stimu- 
late the cupidity of the first conquerors of the New 
World, whether because of the abundant fisheries 
afforded by its prolific seas, — attracted their constant 
attention. Everything induces the belief that they 
visited its shores before the English, conducted by the 
Venetians, John and Sebastian Cabot, had discovered 
Newfoundland and Labrador, as they pretend, in 1496.* 
What, at all events, has been clearly demonstrated is 
this, that no European people had established a colony 
there before the French. The Normans, the Bretons, 
and the mariners from the neighbourhood of Bayonne, 
appear to have been the first to frequent the northern, 
seas of the New World. According to the opinion the 
best supported by proofs, the Bretons and the Normans 
discovered Newfoundland, from east to west, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, or in the early years 
of the sixteenth ; and the Portuguese, led by Cortereal, 
almost about the same time explored it from north to 
south, that is, from Cape Race to Cape Bona- Vista, for 
an extent in all of seventy leagues. A ship from Hon- 
fleur, whose captain was named Jean Denis, and whose 

* This assertion is based on no good fonndatlonf and must be ascribed to onr 
French auOior's OTerweening loye of country. 
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pilot was Gamart, of Eouen, landed there first of all 
about 1506. 

Jean Ango, father of the celebrated Viscount of 
Dieppe, despatched thither, in 1608, under the conduct 
of Thomas Aubert, a vessel named La Penste, It is pre- 
sumable that Jean Parmentier, of Dieppe, although then 
very young, accompanied this expedition. The Basques 
of France had at first named the Newfound-Land in 
general, which they called the continent, Baccalaos, or 
Bacaillos, from the appellation of a kind of codfish 
which are caught on its shores in surprising numbers. 
The island since known as Eoyal Island was named at 
the outset Cape Breton, whether by the Bretons from 
their own country, or by the soldiers of Cape Breton^ 
in the Landes, from their well-beloved town. Finally, 
we sh&U see that Jacques Cartier found some localities 
in North America already baptized with several other 
French names when he made his first voyage, into these 
regions. 

King Francis I., who felt a lively interest in all 
matters appertaining to the sea, and was the creator of 
the French royal navy, recognising no real value in the 
pretended gift and arbitrary distribution which the 
Popes had made of the two Indies between the crowns of 
Spain and Portugal, despatched the Florentine Veraz- 
zani to make discoveries in his name in North America. 
This navigator sighted a portion of the Floridas, some 
points of which had already been examined by Ponce 
de L^on. He left, or he gave, to the most northern 
countries which he discovered the name of the New> 
found Lands, a name which has since been attached to 
the island originally called Baccalaos. About the year 
1522 ho pushed northward, according to his own 
account, as far as an island which the Bretons had 
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l)reviously explored, and which must either have been 
Cape Breton or the Baccalaos. Verazzani made three 
voyages into the norUiem seas of America, but from 
the third neither he nor an7t>f his companions returned ; 
and, in the absence of all information, we may presume 
that they all perished by shipwreck, unless they may 
have fallen victims to some mysterious treachery on the 
part of the obscure and shadowy policy of Spain. 

The unhappy issue of this last expedition appears to 
have discouraged the French, when the ablest seaman of 
his age, Jacques Cartier, bom at St. Malo^ on the 31st of 
December, 1494, proposed, through the medium of the 
vice-admiral, Charles de Mouy, Sieur de la Meilleraye, 
to Brion Chabot, Admiral of France, and King Francis I., 
to sail in search of Yerazzani and his comrades. This 
proposition was approved, and two ships, each of sixty 
tons, and manned in all with 122 men, were placed 
under his orders. 

After the vice-admiral had made the captains, masters, 
and mariners of the expedition swear, with all solemnity, 
to well and faithfully acquit themselves in the service 
of the most Christian King, under the command of 
Captain Jacques Cartier, they set out, on the 30th of 
April, 1534, from the port of St Malo. Cartier directed 
his course to the west, bearing, at the same time, a little 
northward, and was wafted onward by favourable winds 
until, on the 10th of May, he sighted the Cape Bona- 
vista, on the east coast of Newfoundland, which was 
then supposed to be a portion of the mainland. The 
great masses of ice which covered the shore forced him 
to keep out to sea, until he cast anchor at a port about 
five leagues to the S.S.R, which he named St. Catherine 
( Havre de Catalina), and where he remained ten days 
waiting for propitious winds, and occupying his leisure 
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in equipping his vessels. After this he made sail, with 
a west wind blowing, and bore towards the north as far 
as an island a league in circumference, surrounded with 
water and ice, and so completely covered with birds that 
he named it Bird Island (He des Oiseaux — ^now Funk 
Island). Among these the most numerous species were 
those which the aborigines then called apponathsy and 
now call harricadieres. They closely resembled mag- 
pies, and flew very low but very rapidly. As they 
were very plump, and easily caught, an ample supply 
of them was obtained for the ships. Others, of 
a smaller size, called godes, were distinguished by a 
loftier flight ; they assembled in the island, and con- 
cealed themselves under the wings of the larger birds. 
Finally, there was a third species, which they called 
mcurgaua, larger and whiter than the two preceding 
kinds, which confined themselves to a particular district 
of the island, and were difficult to catch, because they 
bit like dogs. 

Although this island was fourteen leagues distant 
from the mainland, the bears swam across to it to feed 
upon its birds. Jacques Cartier*s sailors met with one 
of dazzling whiteness and enormous bulk, which sprang 
into the sea before their eyes. On the following day, 
when rowing towards the shore, they sighted this bear 
about midway, swimming as rapidly as the ships could 
sail. The boats gave chase, and succeeded in capturing 
him ; his flesh was considered as delicate and as good 
eating as veal. 

On the 27th of May they reached the Strait of Belle 
Isle, which they mistook for a gulf, and which, previously 
to this voyage, had borne the appellation of the Gulf des 
Chiteaux. Adverse winds and the gathering of the ice 
compelled Jacques Cartier to put into a small harbour, 
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named Carpunt, which he discovered in the neighbour- 
hood of this strait, and where he remained closely im- 
prisoned until the 9th of June. On that day he once 
more hoisted sail. He then examined the coasts and 
reefe from Cape Race as far as Cape Grat or Grad. 

He gave the name of St. Catherine to the island now 
known as £elle Isle, and anchored there in a haven 
which was called Port des ChS,teaux. On the coast of 
Labrador, which forms the other boundary of this strait, 
he discovered the Port des Balances, now known as 
Red Bay, and arrived at a point which he christened 
Blanc-Sablon (White-sand), towards the south-east of 
which lay two islands, one then named He de Brest 
(now Wood Island), and the other He des Oiseaux (now 
Green Island). 

After remaining awhile in the port of Blanc-Sablon 
(now called the Harbour of Labrador), he entered on 
the 10th of June into the port of the He de Brest, where 
he obtained a supply of wood and water, and prepared 
his ships to make the passage of the Strait. After mass 
had been celebrated, they sailed out of harbour, bearing 
towards the west, and for ten leagues threaded a 
Daedalian labyrinth of isles and islets, too numerous for 
separate distinction. Jacques Cartier bestowed upon 
them the general appellation of The Islands. After 
getting clear of these, our navigator discovered the Bay 
(at present kiiown under the name of Lobster Bay, on 
the coast of Labrador), which he called Port St. Antoine; 
and, one or two leagues beyond, he saw a small but 
very deep river, toward the south-west, with a good 
port, which he called St. Servin (now Rocky Bay), 
At this place he planted a cross. Along the coast of 
Labrador he discovered also the Bay of Nepetepec, 
where he found salmon in abundance, and which he 
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called the river St Jacques. In this strait he perceived 
a large vessel from La Eochelle, which the night before 
had been engaged in the fishing beyond the port of 
Brest. He spoke this ship, and anchored with her in 
another port, a league more to the west, which, believing 
it to be one of the best in the world, he named the Port 
de Jacques Cartier (now called Shecatica Bay). Un- 
fortunately the land did not equal the excellence of the 
harbours which our navigator discovered. According 
to him the soil of Labrador can hardly be called earthy 
but rather flints, wild rocks, and places suitable only 
for beasts of prey. 

The only vegetation which they could here and there 
discover was composed of a dry moss, small thorns, and 
bushes withered and half dead. To express his opinion 
of a land which appeared to him blighted by a curse, 
he declared it was the patrimony which God had be- 
stowed upon Cain. He disembarked at several points, 
and met with some natives, men of a good mien, but 
untamed and savage. They wore their hair wreathed 
around the top of their head, and knotted like a hand- 
ful of hay, passed across a small piece of wood, with 
some birds' feathers attached to it. Men and women 
were clothed in the skins of animals. They painted 
their bodies of a reddish colour. This country was not 
formerly their habitual residence; they had travelled 
by land from a far distant clime to hunt the sea-wolves. 
Their canoes were made of the bark of trees. 

On the 15th of May, the weather being beautiful, 
Cartier directed his course towards the south to explore 
the lands which he had discovered, and which seemed 
to form two islands ; but, at about twenty leagues from 
the port of Brest, he arrived at a cape, which he named 
Cape Double (now Pointe-Riche or Port-k-choix, on the 
(103) n 
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west coast of Newfoundland), and which he mistook for 
the continent. Coasting then along the island of New- 
foundland for about thirty-five leagues farther than 
Cape Double, he sighted some very wild and lofty 
mountains, in whose recesses he could perceive some 
small huts, and which he therefore named the Moun- 
tains of the Cabins. At three leagues distance from 
him he descried a point of land, which he named Cape 
Pointu (the Cow's Head, on the west of Newfoundland). 
At this locality a north-east wind plunged him into 
some peril. Nevertheless, pursuing his route towards 
the south-west, after a voyage of thirty-seven leagues 
our navigator found himself in the midst of sevei'al 
islands round as pigeon-doves, and to which he accord- 
ingly gave the name of the Colombaires. In a word, he 
found himself in the locale which to-day is known as 
the Bay of Islands. Still keeping along the west coast 
of Newfoundland, he discovered Bonne Bay, which he 
called the Gulf of Saint Julien ; the north cape of the 
Bay of Islands, which he named Cape Eoyal ; and the 
south point of this same bay, which he called Cape de 
Lait. 

At two leagues from the point which he called Cape 
Boyal, he discovered a prodigious abundance of cods, 
and his crew caught more than a hundred in less than 
an hour. Some reconnaissances were made between tlie 
two capes of the Bay of Islands, where they remarked a 
level and detestable country, and where no port pre- 
senting itself, they were obliged to put out to sea. For 
six days, until the 24th of June, the ships of Jacques 
Cartier were driven to and fro by a terrible storm, and 
plunged into such obscurity that they could not discover 
any land. At length, when about thirty-five leagues 
from the north cape of the Bay of Islands, he sighted a 
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headland, to which he gave the name of Saint John, in 
honour of St. John the Baptist, whose anniversary they 
were celebrating at the time ; it was the island of St. 
John itself which Jacques Cartier had discovered. They 
continued for some days to navigate through stormy 
and obscure weather, and neared three islands literally 
covered with birds which made there their nests. In 
the principal there was a colony of the birds called 
margau8^ which always dwell apart from all other birds; 
and on the shore a host of godea and a^poruUha^ with 
which they loaded their ships at will. To these islands 
Jacques Cartier gave the name of Margaux (now called 
Birds' Islands). At five leagues from these another 
was discovered, full of tall trees, meadows, fields bloom- 
ing with wild com and flowering pease, which seemed to 
have been sown by labourers ; there also they perceived 
a large quantity of grapes, strawberries, roses of a rich 
crimson colour, and a multitude of other objects savoury 
to taste and odorous to smell. 

This small region, which was about two leagues in 
length and the same in breadth, was esteemed by our 
navigator worth more in itself than all Newfoundland 
together ; they named it the Island de Brion, in honour 
of the Admiral of France, De Brion Chabot. Some 
unknown, monstrous, and amphibious animals, with two 
tusks like elephants, appeared to haunt this island ; one 
was espied asleep upon the shore, and Cartier despatched 
a boat to attempt its capture ; but at the slightest sound 
it cast itself into the sea. This was one of those animals 
now-a-days known as sea-cows. 

There were also in these parts many sea-wolves and 
white bears. Jacques Cartier was now absorbed in the 
dream of all the navigators of his time, and even those 
of succeeding generations — namely, the discovery of a 
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passage to the East Indies through the northern 
seas of America. It was hia idea that the key was to 
be found in a certain passage between Newfoundland 
and the Island of Brion. At a short distance from the 
latter, he circumnavigated a throng of islets of black 
sand, and discovered a great cape, which he named Cape 
Dauphin ; he imagined it to be a projecting headland 
of the continent, though in reality it was but one of the 
capes of the islands which at present are known as the 
Isles de la Magdelaine. 

In these parts different names were imposed on the 
islands, such as Alezay and Cape Saint Pierre. 

Thej now sailed along, with the sounding line con- 
tinually in their hands, and threaded their way through 
a maze of bristling rocks. It was thus that they at 
length arrived at a point which appeared to project 
from the mainland, which they named the Cape of 
Orleans. This country, by its agreeable aspect and 
the woods and meadows which clothed it, invited our 
navigators to disembark, although they could not dis- 
cover any harbour. They rowed ashore in their boats, 
and entered into a river of great beauty but very shallow, 
frequented at this time by some canoes filled with 
savages, wherefore they named this river the Biver of 
Boats (the river Miramichi?). They were unable to 
speak with the natives, because the wind which blew 
from the sea and swept the coast, soon compelled the 
boats to return to the ships. 

However, on the 1st of July, while still sailing in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape of Orleans, and of another, 
distant about seven leagues to the northward, which 
they called the Cape of Savages, they perceived a man 
running along the beach, and endeavouring by signs to 
induce them to come ashore. But no sooner had they 
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yielded to his instances than he took to flight. They 
landed, nevertheless, and deposited on the shore a knife 
and a woollen girdle, then they returned to the ships. 
They coasted the land for about nine or ten leagues, in 
the hope of discovering some good harbour ; but their 
labour proved fruitless — all the land was low, and the 
shore was surrounded with reefs and sand-banks. The 
vegetation was beautiful ; cedars, yews, pines, elms, ash, 
and several other kinds of trees less familiar to the 
navigators flourished in great numbers ; and in the open 
country they saw, as in the Island of Brion, some fine 
white and red grapes, fragrant strawberries, fields of 
pease and wild corn, skimmed over by thrushes, ring- 
doves, and numerous kinds of birds, — an accumulation of 
attractions which rendered the want of a secure har- 
bour a thing all the more to be lamented. 

On the 2nd of July, they discovered a bay which 
they named the Gulf of Saint Lunaire ; next they pene- 
trated into another, which they called the Gulf de 
Obaleur, on account of the almost tropical temperature 
which prevailed there. The hope they cherished of 
finding a passage, or channel, between these far-reach- 
ing and extensive lands, whose aspect diflered so widely 
from one another, being level towards the south, hilly 
and elevated towards the north, induced Oartier to 
bestow on its southern headland the name of Cape 
Hope. 

Anchor was dropped in a small pert on the southern 
coast, which they named Port Saint Martin, and where 
they remained for eight days. As Jacques Cartier, in 
one of his boats, went to explore it, he perceived two 
divisions of canoes, each manned by more than fifty 
savages, coming from one coast to the other. Several 
of these aborigines leapt upon the shore with loud 
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shouts and great demonstrations, inviting the strangers 
to visit them. They exposed some skins of animals to 
attract them. But Jacques Cartier having only a single 
boat with him was unwilling to trust them, and pre- 
ferred making for those who were still out at sea. Im- 
mediately, the savages who had disembarked ordered 
two of their largest canoes to make for the strangers ; 
five of those who were in the offing joined them, and 
then together they rowed towards Jacques Cartier' s 
boat, with every sign of good will and hospitality. 
Wiser and more prudent than have been many of the 
explorers of Oceania, Cartier made them understand 
that he wished them to retire 

On their obstinate refusal to obey his injunctions he 
discharged some petards in their midst, wldch terrified 
them, and at length compelled them to retire. It was 
not for 'any long period, however, for on the morrow 
they returned with nine of their canoes. But as he was 
warned of their coming he went to meet them with 
sufficiently strong a force to prevent any attempt at 
treachery. They made signs that they had come to 
trade, showing, as a proof of their intention, some skins 
of little value. But on seeing the number of the 
strangers they retreated, though not without every 
indication of regret. Cartier, making the most friendly 
signs, sent two of his men to deposit on the shore some 
knives, and a superb red hat intended for their chief. 
Observing this, the savages, who from their canoes 
watched every movement of the strangers, landed in 
their turn, carrying some hides and beginning to traffic. 
Their joy at the sight of the knives and other articles 
of iron exchanged for the skins was indescribable ; they 
danced, performed a thousand ceremonies, and among 
others cast sesrwater with their hands upon their heads. 
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Finally, they stripped themselves of all their clothes to 
give to the strangers, and made them understand, on 
retiring, that they would soon return with a fresh 
supply of skins. 

Jacques Cartier having discovered his error relative 
to the bay in which he found himself, and through which 
he now despaired of forcing a passage, began to retrace 
his course', following up the coast. He perceived some 
savages, who kindled fires on the borders of a lake ap- 
proached by a narrow channel. Jacques made for the 
shore in his boats, and immediately the savages drew 
near with their canoes, bringing several pieces of cured 
sea-wolves' flesh, which they deposited on some wood ; 
then they retired, indicating by signs that this was a 
gratuitous present for the strangers. Cartier then landed 
some of his people with knives, necklaces, and other 
small articles, which proved of sufficient attraction to 
draw three hundred natives to the shore. 

Men, women, and children sprang from their canoes 
knee-deep' into the water, leaping and gambolling to 
express their joy. Each one had with him some skins 
or other articles to give in exchange. They soon stripped 
themselves as completely as their fellows had done on 
the preceding day, and gave all they possessed to theii* 
visitors. 

Jacques Cartier came to the conclusion that these 
savages might easily be indoctrinated in the Catholic 
fJEtith. Their condition he considered to be that of no- 
madic fishers. As for the land they inhabited it seemed 
to him surpassingly beautiful, its level plains were 
everywhere adorned with tall and noble trees, each 

"like the mast of some tall ammiral/' — (Milton) — 

or breadths of Indian corn, the ear like rye aud the 
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stalk like oats ; patches of wild and garden pease, of 
American grapes, of mulberries and strawberries, clusters 
of roses and wild floWers of exquisite odour, which he 
had already learned to admire in this enchanted region. 
Its lakes, moreover, abounded in excellent salmon. 

On the 12th of July he raised anchor in Port St. 
Martin, and sailed out of the Bay des Chaleurs, keeping 
eastward along the coast as far as a headland which he 
named Cape de Pr^. It seemed at first impossible to 
double this formidable point, the swell was so violent, 
the sea so tumultuous and full of whirlpools. Several 
attempts were made, but all proved unsuccessful; and 
the ships were compelled to put into a river about 
five or six leagues distant, where they remained some 
days. 

But even this river did not seem to our navigators 
su6iciently secure, and they made for a haven about 
twenty miles distant, where the boats had discovered a 
capital anchorage. The ships, after losing one of their 
anchors, remained in this latter port nine whole days 
before the storm and the darkness cleared away so as to 
permit a resumption of their voyage. Jacques Cartier 
and his companions profited by this compulsory inaction 
to establish friendly relations with the people of the 
country. The natives employed themselves in fishing, 
and came familiarly on board the French vessels. " They 
may truly be called savages," says Cartier, "for they are 
the most wretched creatures in the world; they have 
only old skins for clothing; they shave their heads all 
over, except a single tuft on the very top, which they 
allow to grow like a horse's tail, and adorn with tags of 
copper. For houses they turn their canoes upside down. 
They live upon flesh and fish almost raw, merely holding 
them over the fire as a matter of form. They have not 
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the cliaracteristics, nor do thej speak the language of 
the natives we have hitherto encountered." 

Cartier went with his boats to their settlement on a 
river*s bank, landed, and mingled among them, where- 
upon they showed their joy by rude dances and loud 
songs. They had at first concealed their women in the 
neighbouring woods, except two or three, among whom 
Cartier distributed some combs and bells of tin. The 
husbands of the wives who had been remitted to a safe 
asylum immediately summoned them to receive their 
share of the gifts. Cartier's munificence was accordingly 
extended to these late-comers, and all then joined in a 
lively dance, and filled the air with joyous songs. These 
savages, however, were not very honest, and did not 
scruple to rob their visitors when they had an oppor- 
tunity. 

On the 24th of July, Cartier caused to be raised at 
the headland which formed the mouth of their harbour, a 
cross 30 feet high, bearing an escutcheon with three 
Heurs-de-lis, and underneath the words in large letters, 

Vive le Roi de France. 

This ceremony took place in the presence of the savages, 
who looked on in surprise and fear. As soon as the 
cross stood erect, Jacques Cartier and his companions 
kneeled before it, praying with uplifted palms, and 
making signs, by gazing upon heaven and pointing to it, 
that the salvation of mankind depended on the Cross. 
The wondeiing savages stared at one another, and then 
contemplated the cross. As soon as the French had 
retired to their ships, a native chief, clothed with a black 
bear's skin, came towards them in a bark, with his three 
sons and one of his brothers. Without drawing as near to 
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tbe ship as was their general custom, this chief addressed 
a long harangue to Jacques Cartier, pointing to the 
cross, and imitating it with two of his fingers; then he 
waved his hands around the neighbouring country, as if 
intimating that it all belonged to him, and that, without 
his permission, they had no right to build or raise any 
structure upon it. 

When he had finished his oration the French made 
signs that they wished to traffic with him ; he allowed 
himself to be caught by the bait, and gradually ap- 
proached the vessels. Suddenly two or three sailors 
leapt into his canoe, and, seizing him, compelled him 
and his companions to go on board. 

Their surprise was extreme ; but Jacques Cartier 
hastened to reassure them by numerous signs of friend- 
ship, and made them eat and drink. Afterwards he 
gave them to understand by signs, that he had only 
planted the cross as a landmark to enable him to recog- 
nise the port, that he might speedily return there for 
trading purposes. He also made them comprehend that 
he wished to keep on board two of the chief's sons, 
whom he would bring back in a very short time, and 
then he attired each of them in a shirt, a coloured 
woollen garment, a fine red cap, and around their necks 
suspended a chain of brass. The two young men, named 
Taiguragny and Domagaya, were very proud of their gay 
costume, and contemptuously fiung their former habili- 
ments to their departing comrades. To these latter, 
and to the chief, Cartier gave some knives and various 
ordinary articles. 

As soon as they had returned ashore, and had related 
their experiences to the other savages, some thirty of 
them pushed off in five or six canoes, and made for the 
ships, in order to take leave of the chief's two sons, and 
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by yarioTis gestures they signified to Caxtier that they 
would not take down the cross. 

On the 25 bh of July, the wind blovring fair, they 
raised anchor, coasting along the lands situated to the 
S.E. and N.W., and ten days afterwards, where the 
land began to trend eastwards, discovered a cape which 
was named St. Louis, because sighted on the festival of 
that sovereign. Continuing their route they descried 
another cape where the land began to bend towards the 
north-west, which they christened Montmorency. 

On the 1st of August, at sunrise, Jacques Cartier 
saw some land in the north and north-east quarters. 
It was very lofty, and seemed wholly made up of moun- 
tains fissured by wooded valleys and rivers. As they 
could only go and come according to the wind, they 
made for the coast in order to gain, towards the south, 
a headland which could be seen projecting far out into 
the sea against the distant horizon ; but as soon as they 
drew near they perceived that it was actually a group 
of rocks and reefs, such as they had not encountered 
towards the soiith since leaving Cape St. John. In 
this difficult passage Cartier nearly lost one of his 
ships, which drifted on a rock, and it required all the 
exertions of his crews to get her afloat again. 

For two hours they sailed along this shore, when the 
current turned against them with such impetuosity that 
it was impossible for the ships, even with the aid of 
thirty oars, to accomplish a greater distance than a 
stone's-cast would measure. Leaving some men aboard, 
therefore, to keep watch, Cartier landed, and marched 
ten or twelve leagues to a point where the land began 
to sink towards the S.W. He then returned to his 
boats, and from them to his ships, which had already 
set their canvas and made an attempt to drop down 
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farther; but had, on the contrary, been driven back 
full four leagues beyond the place where Cartier had 
quitted them. 

The winds now arose and rapidly increased in vio- 
lence ; the flood ran furiously, and proved an insuper- 
able obstacle to any new discoveries. Newfoundland 
was shrouded in dense fogs and disturbed by furious 
storms. They were far distant from their native coun- 
try, and it was impossible to foresee the perils and 
chances of their voyage homeward if long delayed. In 
this situation Jacques Cartier assembled all his captains, 
mariners, pilots, and companions to obtain their opinions, 
and decide whether they should return to France oi 
remain where they were for the rest of the year. 

The first course was adopted as the most prudent. 
On St. Peter's Day they entered a channel situated be- 
tween Cape Caspe and the Island of Anticosti, to which 
they gave the name of the patron of the fSte. As they 
drove before a favourable wind, following the circuit of 
the 'coast towards a point of low land, distant about 
twenty-flve leagues from the strait, they perceived some 
smoke kindled by the people of the country ; but the 
wind, which blew off the land, prevented them from 
approaching. However, the savages pushed off in their 
canoes, and rowed alongside of the vessels. They made 
our mariners understand that they came from the great 
gulf (that of St. Lawrence), and that their chief was 
named Tiennot ; wherefore Cartier christened the point 
of land Cape de Tiennot (probably that which is now 
called Mont Joli). 

After following up the sweep which the land made 
from the north to the east-south-west, the east-south- 
east, the west and north-west, and just as it began to 
trend from the west to the east and north-east, they 
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perceived some islands about two or three leagues apart 
from the mainland, as well as some banks which ap- 
peared very dangerous. They were next driven by a 
strong south-west gale to the east of Newfoundland, 
between the points which they had previously named 
the Montagues des Oabanes and Cape Double. A 
frightful tempest and a violent hurricane compelled 
Cartier to double this cape, and to visit the northern 
coast, which, as we have already said, was entirely sur- 
rounded with islands. Just as he approached the latter 
the wind veered round to the south, and wafted Jacques 
Cartier into the harbour of Labrador, which he had 
previously named The Islands. He remained there from 
the 9th to the 15 th of August, Assumption Day, when, 
after celebrating mass, he set sail to return to France. 
When about half his voyage was accomplished he was 
exposed to great dangers by easterly winds, but for- 
tunately escaped any serious misadventure, and arrived 
at Saint Malo on the 5th of September. 



Jacques Cartier had no sooner got ashore and made 
his report to the king, than he longed to undertake 
another voyage. It was also deemed of advantage by the 
French government that France should found a colony 
in that part of America which he had just explored. 
Especially was this project taken up by the Vice- 
Admiral La Meilleraye, and he obtained for Cartier a 
commission as captain-general of the new expedition, 
consisting of three ships, well-manned and well-equipped, 
destined for Newfoundland — then considered to be a 
I)ortion of the western coast of Asia. 
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On Pentecost Day, in the year of grace 1535, by the 
captain's orders and of their own free will, each officer 
and mariner confessed and received the sacrament; after 
which they all repaired, with Jacques Cartier at their 
head, to receive the solemn benediction of the church 
in the cathedral, and from the bishop of Saint Malo. 
Three days afterwards, on the 19th of May, the wind 
blowing fair, the expedition set sail. It consisted of — 

La Grrande Hermine, of about 120 tons, carrying the 
flag of the captain-general, who was accompanied by 
the two Indians whom he had brought to France ; by 
Thomas Fromont, his lieutenant, Claude de Pontbriand, 
son of the lord of Montcevelles, and cupbearer to the 
dauphin, Charles de la Pommeraye, Jean Poulet, and 
others ; . . . 

La FetUe Hermine, of 60 tons, commanded by Marc 
Jalobert, brother-in-law of Cartier, and Master Guillaume 
liCmari^, and . . . 

LEmMUonj of 14 tons only, commanded by Captain 
Guillaume le Breton, and Master Jacques Maingart. 

Up to the 26th of May our voyagers encountered no 
single difficulty, but after that day they struggled with 
a succession of storms, terminating in the separation of 
the three ships. They did not join each other again 
until they made the port of Les Eettes (the harbour of 
Labrador), which Jacques Cartier had appointed as the 
place of rendezvous. The gale had not then entirely 
subsided, when, on the 7th of July, the Grande ffermine 
arrived at Birds Island (now Funk Island). She after- 
wards dropped down with a favourable wind to the 
rendezvous, where she waited from the 15th of July 
the arrival of her consorts, who made their appearance 
in safety on the 26th of the same month. 

The three together, being well provisioned, raised 
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aAchor three days later, and steered along the northern 
coast as far as two islands situated about twenty leagues 
beyond Brest Haven, which they baptized with the 
name of St. William. Cartier then made towards the 
east for some twelve or thirteen leagues to explore some 
islands, which he named the Islands of St. Martha. 
Various isles and islets were scattered over these seas, 
and amongst them some very low, which he called St. 
Germain. The entire coast bristled with rock and reef, 
but these were not the obstacles to daunt or delay 
Jacques Cartier. 

Pursuing his explorations with a courage which only 
his well-known ability prevented from being regarded 
as rashness, he passed the cape to which, in his previous 
voyage, he had given the name of Tiennot (Mont Joli). 
He was obliged by contrary winds to seek refuge in a 
port which he christened St. Nicholas, situated betweeH 
four islands distant about seven leagues and a half from 
Cape Tiennot ; and raising anchor from thence on the 
8th of August, for want of commodious harbours on the 
south coast, he steered towards the north, and arrived 
on the following day in a bay studded with islands, 
which he named Saint Lawrence, on whose anniversary 
it was discovered. 

Jacques Cartier was now on the brink of the discovery 
of Canada. Its name and existence had been made 
known to him by the two Indians whom he had on 
board. On the 14th of August he bore to the west- 
ward, and went in search of, towards the south, a cape 
which they described to him as partaking of the char- 
acter of an island. They also gave him to understand 
that in the centre of this island was the route of 
Honguedo leading to this great region, and that two 
days' journey beyond the cape commenced the territories 
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of Saguenay. Jacques Cartier, following up these 
directions, discovered on the 15th of August the island 
in question, which he named Assumption — an appella- 
tion afterwards altered to Anticosti. A few days after- 
wards the two Indians showed him the commencement 
of the region which they called the country of Saguenay, 
and informed him that from thence they obtained a 
kind of red copper, named in their vernacular caquetdaaiL 
Our navigator had thus arrived in the mouth of the 
river H'ochelaga, which has since received and preserved 
the name of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The Indians assured him that it penetrated far into 
Canada, diminishing in volume as it went, and that its 
source was at so great and almost incredible a distance, 
that no man had ever made his way to it. 

Jacques Cartier, perceiving that every issue was 
closed upon this coast, was unwilling to proceed farther 
up the river until he had explored the coast north of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which he had neglected to 
visit in order to follow up the southern coast On the 
18th of August, therefore, the ships resumed their 
voyage, and began to reconnoitre the northern shore. 
On the following day they sighted three lofty islands 
which they named Les lies Bondes (or the Seven 
Islands of modern geographers). There they saw a 
river disembodying into the sea ; they entered it with 
their boats, and were startled by the appearance of certain 
amphibious animals, resembling horses in shape, which, 
according to the natives, inhabited the sea during the 
day, and dwelt upon shore during the night. On the 
21st they completed their exploration of the north coast 
of the mainland, as well as part of Assumption Island ; 
and having convinced themselves that there was no 
passage beyond, they returned towards the south. 
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Adverse winds delayed tliem until tbe 29th, when 
they dropped anchor off the islands of St. John, which 
are supposed to be the group now bearing tbe appella- 
tion of the Isles du Bic. On the 1st of September they 
sailed towards Canada, and made the estuary of the 
river Saguenay. 

There, notwithstanding the aridity of the soil, 
flourished a great number of trees blooming with the 
richest foliage, and some of which seemed large enough 
for masts in vessels of thirty tons. At the mouth of 
the Saguenay some Indians were discovered hunting 
sea-wolves in their frail canoes. Some among them 
approached the ships, not without fear, and were only 
reassured by the counsel of one of their compatriots who 
were on board Jacques Cartier's vessel. 

On the 2nd of September, while still ascending 
towards the country which the Indians called Canada, 
they discovered two islands (He Bouge and He Blanche), 
whose shores seemed very dangerous, and where the 
JSmerillan, but for the assistance of the boats, would 
have been totally lost. On the 6th, they anchored near 
an island which they named the Nut Tree Island, from 
the quantity of hazel nuts that covered it. In this 
region they met with a very strange kind of fish, which 
the natives of the country called adholhvus^ having the 
head and body of white greyhounds, and being as thick 
as cod. On the 7th, after celebrating mass, they 
resumed their ascent of the river, and arrived at 
fourteen islands which, according to the Indians, 
marked the commencement of the Canadian territory. 
These have since received the names of the Island of 
Orl^ns, Isle of Cranes, Isle of Geese, Isle Madame, He 
aux Beaux, St. Margaret Island, <fec. The first of these 
especially attracted Cartier's attention, and he named 

(103) I 
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it after the mythological god of wine-bibbers, on account 
of the vines that garlanded it. 

Having dropped anchor between this island and the 
northern coast, our navigator went ashore in his boats, 
taking with him his two Indians. The natives at first 
took flight on his approach ; bat Taiguragny and 
Domagaya holding parley with them, they gained 
courage, and even exhibited the most riotous joy, load- 
ing the boats with fish, fruits, and the millet-bread 
which forms the principal article of their food. In 
the course of the day several Indians went on board 
the ships, to celebrate the return of Taiguragny and 
Domagaya. Gartier received them heartily, and made 
them many presents. On the following day, the chief 
ruler of Canada — ^whom his subjects saluted with the 
title of Agouhanna — came to the French vessels with 
twelve canoes. Having reached a certain distance, he 
ordered ten of the canoes to range in order in his rear, 
and with the other two, which contained his principal 
officers and dignitaries, drew alongside the ships. 

When off the Emirillony Donnacona commenced an 
harangue, according to the custom of his country. Ap- 
proaching the Grrande RermilM^ he exchanged some 
words with Taiguragny and Domagaya, which filled 
them with evident joy. They, on their part, boasted of 
the kind reception they had met with in France; 
whereupon he immediately solicited Jacques Cartier to 
give him his arms to kiss, which is the national way of 
showing honour and courtesy. Then Jacques Cartier 
descended into the Agouhanna' s canoe, ordering wine 
and bread to be brought for the refreshment of himself 
and his suite. 

All passed merrily, and the delight of the Indians 
was excessive, although Jacques Cartier did not judge 
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it to be a fitting opportanitj for making any presents. 
He allowed Taigiiragny and Domagaya to accompany 
the other Indians. 

After this interview with Donnacona, which was but 
the prelude to more important ones, Jacques Oartier 
continued the ascent of the river with his boats, to seek 
a port where his ships might anchor in safety. 

Having coasted the Island of Bacchus,* and ascended 
the river about ten leagiies, he found a stream, which he 
named the Holy Cross, in reference to the day of its 
discovery, and which appears to be that now called the 
river St. Charles. In its vicinity lay the kingdom of 
Stadacon^, over which Donnacona held supreme sway, 
and where now frowns the impregnable fortress of 
Quebec. Jacques Cartier cast a comprehensive glance 
over its neighbourhood, and found it rich in noble trees 
of the same kind as those which flourish in La belle 
JF'rance; such as oaks, elms, ash, walnuts, cedars, prunes, 
yews, pines, as well as the vine, and excellent hemp, 
-which grew and prospered without sowing or the 
husbandman's labour. The natives displayed great 
joy at the coming of the strangers, haranguing, accord- 
ing to their custom, with a superfluity of gesture, while 
the women danced and sang. 

Delighted with this reception, Jacques Cartier dis- 
tributed among them some small knives and a quantity 
of bead ornaments, which redoubled the songs, dances, 
and orations. 

The navigator then returned from the Holy Cross 
Eiver to his ships, anchored off the Island of Bacchus, 
whose luxuriant vegetation he seems never to have 
grown weary of admiring. On the 13th he raised 
anchor, and ascended as far as the Holy Cross River, 

♦Now called Orleans Island. ^ ^ 
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where he found Donnacona, Taiguragny, and Domagaya, 
with twenty-five canoes, loaded with Indians, preparing 
for a voyage to' Stadacon^. Although these natives 
exhibited great signs of pleasure, Jacques Car tier was 
disagreeably surprised that among them Taiguragny 
and Domagaya were the least enthusiastic, seemed very 
timid in his presence, and refused, in spite of his earnest 
entreaties, to come on board his ship. However, when 
he inquired if they would fulfil their promise of accom- 
panying him to Hochelaga, they replied in the affirmative. 
On the 15th of September, Jacques Cartier, with 
several of his people, were occupied in getting the ships 
into secure berths. While thus engaged, he perceived a 
great number of Indians — among whom were Donnacona 
and the two young chieftains — who did not approach 
him with their ordinary good-will, but kept themselves 
at a distance upon a point of land. The navigator, 
struck with this change of affairs, immediately made 
towards them with some of his men. Scarcely had they 
exchanged salutations before Taiguragny advanced, and 
informed the captain that the high and mighty lord 
Donnacona was concerned to behold him and the other 
strangers armed with so many warlike weapons, when 
he and his people were without any. Cartier replied 
to Taiguragny that he very well knew it to be the 
custom of the French to carry arms, and that they were 
not worn with any hostile intention. Seeing, moreover, 
that Donnacona personally received him as warmly as 
before, Jacques concluded that all these new anxieties 
on the part of the Indians had been stirred up by 
Taiguragny and Domagaya. But these had not suffi- 
ciently taken hold of the minds of the Indians to cause 
any cessation in the songs and dances with which they 
were wont to welcome the French. 
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On the day following, the Grande and Pedte Hermine 
being moored in the Holy Cross River, and the small 
bark Emerillon being left in the offing to make the 
voyage to Hochelaga, Donnacona, accompanied by 
Taiguragny, Domagaya, and five hundred other Indians, 
came to the ships at the place where they were hauled 
ashore. The Agouhanna and five of his principal sub- 
jects went aboard the Gramde Herminey and were received 
and feasted by Jacques Gartier according to their rank. 
But Taiguragny did not fail to inform the captain of the 
regret felt by Donnacona at his persisting in his design of 
visiting Hochelaga; and endeavoured to dissuade him by 
the information that he was not permitted to accompany 
him, because it was impossible to ascend the river farther. 

For several successive days, indeed, Donnacona spared 
no exertions to detain the strangers, whether for the 
sake of lucre and commercial profit, or whether from a 
genuine apprehension that they would find no suitable 
place for a settlement farther inland. 

One day the Agouhanna, having traced a circle on 
the sand, and causing all his people to sit down around 
it, and in the centre Jacques Gartier and his companions, 
commenced a grand oration, presenting to the captain 
a girl of two years old and two little boys. Taiguragny 
said that she was the daughter of the Agouhanna, and 
that he gave her, as well as the two boys, to the captain, 
in the hope of dissuading him from his voyage to 
Hochelaga. But Domagaya gave a different version of 
the incident, — contradicted Taiguragny, — and declared 
that as far as he was concerned, he was enchanted to 
accompany Gartier on his expedition. 

A lively dispute now arose between the two Indians, 
and Jacques Gartier thenceforth placed no confidence 
in the fidelity or honour of Taiguragny. 
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He removed the three children to his ships, and 
fetching two swords and two large basins of brass, pre- 
sented them to Donnacona, who immediately ordered 
all his retinue to sing and dance in token of joy and 
gratitude. The Agouhanna manifested a desire to hear 
the discharge of a piece of artillery; Jacques Cartier 
gave directions for a cannon to be fired ; but scarcely 
had the Indians heard its roar, when in an agony of 
terror they burst into the most frantic bowlings, and 
declared that heaven was falling on their heads. 
Taiguragny raised their panic to a climax by telling 
them, which was false, that the people of the EmeriUon 
had slain several Indians with their artillery. 

Finding all their solicitations useless, the savages 
employed an ingenious ruse to prevent Cartier from 
visiting Hochelaga. Three Indians were clothed in the 
skins of some black and white dogs, horns were attached 
to their heads as long as a man's arm, their faces were 
painted black, and thus disguised they were placed in a 
boat in sight of the strangers. A crowd of Indians con- 
cealed themselves in a wood near the ships until the 
rising tide could carry the canoe downwards; then 
they all issued forth, and presented themselves within 
view, of the French. But suddenly they halted as if 
X^aralysed, and the canoe carrying the three savages 
disguised as demons dropped past the vessels, while 
one of them delivered a solemn harangue, without 
appearing to take any heed of the strangers. The 
canoe drove ashore, when immediately Donnacona and 
his people seized upon her with the men whom she 
carried, and whom they suffered to fall on the ground 
as if dead. 

The canoe and its occupants were next removed into 
the adjoining wood. All the Indians followed; not one 
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remained upon the shore, which suddenly became all 
gloomy and silent. But from the depths of the wood 
arose loud speeches, mingled with strange noises, 
which, for half an hour, re-echoed on board the ships. 
After which Taiguragny and Domagaya came forth into 
the open, with hands joined and eyes turned towards 
heaven : " Jesus ! Jesus ! Jesus I" thrice exclaimed 
Taiguragny. "Jesus! Maria! Jacques Cartier !" said 
Domagaya, in his turn, with a mysterious and sombre 
accent. 

Cartier now inquired of them what they wished to 
say, and what had happened. They gave him to under- 
stand that they had received some bad news. The 
captain demanding what it was, the two Indians replied 
that their god named Cudouagny had spoken in Hoche- 
laga, and that the three men in the canoe had been 
despatched by him to convey the tidings, and that the 
ice and snow were so thick that all the white men would 
perish. 

Jacques Cartier and his men began to laugh. They 
told the Indians that Cudouagny was a fool, who knew 
not what he said, and that so long as they believed in 
Christ, He would preserve them from perishing by cold. 
Taiguragny then asked Cartier if he had spoken to 
Jesus, and the captain replied that his priests had 
spoken, and the weather would be favourable. The 
two Indians thanked the captain, and conveyed the 
news to their countrymen, who thereupon came out of 
the wood, pretending great joy. Nevertheless Taigu- 
ragny, and even Domagaya himself, who seemed to 
have been converted to his companion's opinion, assured 
the captain that Donna6ona had forbidden both of them 
to go to Hochelaga, unless Cartier gave some guarantee 
they should return. Cartier replied that they could 
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remain with Donnacona if it seemed good to them, but 
that nothing would prevent him from carrying out his 
project. 

On the following day, the 19th of September, Cartier, 
leaving a part of his people in the Canadian territory, 
with instructions to fortify themselves as well as pos- 
sible, set sail with the JSmirillon and two boats, to 
reascend the river St. Lawrence above the place called 
Stadacon^. The appearance of the river's banks, as level 
as the water itself, and covered with profuse vegetation, 
enchanted the voyagers. Several fishers' huts con- 
tributed to the animation of the picture, as their 
numerous inhabitants thronged forth to gaze on the 
HmeriUon, and amicably mingled with the strangers, 
offering them fish and other provisions. As they 
anchored for awhile at a place named Achelacy, which 
Cartier describes as a channel of the Saint Lawrence, 
but in reality was the river Richelieu, several boats 
approached the Emerillon. In one of them was a native 
chief who, in the middle of the customary harangue, 
indicated by signs that the river at that point presented 
great dangers. He afterwards presented to Jacques 
Cartier his daughter, aged about eight or nine. 

Actively pursuing his onward route the captain 
arrived, on the 28th of September, at a lake (Lake St. 
Peter), which he navigated, constantly keeping the 
sounding lead going. At one time he believed that it ' 
had no other issue than that by which he had entered ; 
but his boats discovered four or five channels formed by- 
islands, which he took for rivers, and whose mouths 
were blocked up by sand-bars. These, without doubt, 
were the dangers referred to by the Indian chief. All 
at once they descried five men hunting a musk-rat 
upon one of those islets, and who approached the boats 
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Tf^ith as much composure as if all their lives thej had 
been accustomed to mix with Europeans. . 

One of them, of athletic mould, raised Captain Cartier 
in his arms, and deposited him again on the ground, as 
easily as if he had been a child of five years old. These 
Indians had collected in their hunt a great store of 
musk-rats, which they hastened to offer to the strangers. 
In return, some knives and necklaces were given them. 
Cartier asked them if he was pursuing the direct route 
to Hochelaga. They assured him that he was in the 
right, and that three days' sail would bring him 
thither. 

Cartier, on the 29th of September, perceiving that it 
was impossible to convey the EmeriUon across the sand- 
bars, provisioned his boats for a reasonable period, and 
commenced the farther ascent of the river in them only, 
accompanied by Claude de Pontbriand, Charles de la 
Pommeraye, Jean Goujon, Jean Poulet, and about 
twenty-two mariners, among whom were Marc Jalobert 
and Guillaume le Breton. 

At length, on the 2nd of October, the intrepid and 
persevering navigator arrived at Hochelaga, distant, 
according to a statement in his narrative of the voyage, 
about forty-five leagues from the lake where he had left 
the EmeriUon, All along his route he had distributed 
small presents to the Indians on the banks, to dispose 
them in his favour. One cannot help remarking with 
what prudence, tact, admirable judgment, and cool 
courage Jacques Cartier penetrated into these unknown 
countries, without accident, although with most feeble 
and apparently insufiicient means. In examining his 
conduct we see in him not only the able navigator, but 
a skilful politician, a powerful observer, an accom- 
plished master in the diflBicult art of pioneering a path- 
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way through unknown populations. When we compare 
his career with that of Cortez or Pizarro we perceive, even 
putting aside the question of humanitj, although that, 
indeed, is fully worthy of being taken into consideration, 
that neither deserves to be classed as the equal of 
Jacques Cartier. 

Thus, then, we have accompanied this great man — he 
fully deserves the title — to Hochelaga, the goal of his 
wishes and his researches. There everything charms 
and enchants him, and it seems to his astonished eyes 
as if the New World reproduced the Arcadia of the old. 
Men, women, and children pressed around him with 
joyous cries — some weaving rustic dances, others pre- 
senting him with the spoils of the fishery and the 
chase. Hardly had he put his foot on the shore before 
he saw himself surrounded — for he had been heralded 
as a god — biinging their infant children in their arms 
that he might touch them, and in their simple con- 
fidence assuring themselves that by so doing they pre- 
served the lives of their beloved offspring. Moved by 
these touching scenes, the navigator made them sit 
down in order — placing the men on one side, ranging 
the women on the other — and distributed his largesses 
among them. When, on the approach of night, he 
withdrew to his boats, the Indians, unwilling to sepa- 
rate from him, kindled great fires, and circled around 
them in animated dances, repeating incessantly, Aquiazi ! 
Aquiazi ! — a word expressive of their felicity, and cele- 
brating the welcome arrival of the strangers. 

On the following day, at early dawn, Cartier, assum- 
ing his most splendid uniform, arrayed his men in 
gallant seeming to visit the town and its environs. He 
landed anew upon those shores whose dense oak-forests 
recalled to his mind the ancient land of the Gauls and 
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Bretons, and already, in his heart, he has named them 
New France, His enthusiastic imagination represents 
it as French and Christian ; he has acquired it onlj for 
his country and his creed. Meeting with one of the 
chiefs of Hochelaga, he suddenly oflPers him a crucifix to 
kiss, and hangs it round his neck. We shall see him 
soon, like an apostle of the faith, demanding some 
species of miracle from Heaven — so to speak — to convert, 
by its indisputable efiects, these peoples of the New 
World. Meanwhile he traversed the cultivated lands, 
and the rich fields, where the stalks of Indian com 
bowed their heavy heads. And it was by a route like 
this — a route of no unpleasant promise — that he arrived 
at the only port of Hochelaga, a city situated about a 
quarter of a league from a mountain, which he named 
Mount Koyal. 

The town, or shall we rather say the village, of 
Hochelaga, was of a circular form, and inclosed with a 
high bulwark of palisades, above which ran, at many 
points, galleries filled with huge stones and large blocks 
for the protection of the place — galleries to which access 
could only be gained by means of ladders. 

The interior of the village consisted of about fifty 
houses of wood, each some forty feet in length, and from 
twelve to fifteen feet wide, covered and roofed with 
long large strips of the bark of trees skilfully inter- 
woven. In each house a large open space was devoted 
to the daily use of several families \ beyond were the 
private sleeping places of each household. Above were 
the granaries; and in these was stored a sufficient 
supply of grain to make a bread which in the native 
language was called caraconi; and which they made by 
grinding barley into flour with large wooden rollers, 
moistening the flour into paste, and cooking the paste 
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in a rude, rough oven made with four or five stones. 
With this barley they also made several kinds of broth, 
as well as with beans and pease. In their houses they 
kept some great jars of the size of hogsheads, which 
were filled with a winter stock of dried fish. For the 
rest, their food lacked every kind of seasoning. 

Their beds were made of the bark of trees stretched 
on the ground, and covered with skins of the same kind 
as those of which they made their clothing, for they did 
not expose much of their persons. Their most costly 
ornament was a white shell, which they called esaurgni, 
and which they obtained from their river by a very 
strange expedient. When one of them died, or when 
they had slain an enemy in battle, they made large 
openings in the body, and flung it into the water ; there it 
was suffered to remain some ten or twelve hours. When 
withdrawn from its immersion the precious shell- fish — 
only to be found in this river — were discovered con- 
cealed in the incisions they had made. 

The inhabitants of Hochelaga were not nomadic like 
other Indian people, but devoted themselves wholly to 
husbandry and fishing. Their supremacy was acknow- 
ledged by a great number of tribes, which were always 
wandering along the course of the river; and Hochelaga, 
with its fortifications, its centralisation, and, so to speak, 
its embryo civilisation, was the sovereign power of all 
that wide expanse of country to which the name of 

Canada 

was soon to be extended. 
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"Yet unspoiled 
Guiana, whose great city Geryon's sons 
Call El Dorado."— Jfi7ton. 

Among that famous constellation of illustrious spirits, 
popularly known as the Elizabethan Worthies, shines 
forth conspicuous as historian, poet, statesman, courtier, 
and adventurer — Sir Walter Raleigh. Gifted with a 
profound intellect, a comprehensive sagacity, a lively 
imagination, and a daring ambition ; learned in all the 
learning of his time, and deeply versed in the beauties 
of classic literature ; of a handsome figure and a fascinat- 
ing address, and skilled in every manly accomplishment, 
we recognise in him one of the foremost men of even 
that thrice fortunate age of heroes, and acknowledge 
him worthy of the gratitude and admiration of posterity. 
Apart from the romance which attaches to his singular 
career — apart from the precious contributions with 
which he has enriched our English literature — he claims 
the loving acknowledgment of Englishmen as the founder 
of our Colonial Empire. While Drake and his com- 
patriots limited their enterprise to hostilities against 
the Spanish, and the quest after jewels and the precious 
metals, the foresight of Sir Walter aimed at establishing 
free English settlements in the New World, which 
should feed the resources of the mother country, and 
offer fresh opportunities for the development of com- 
merce and the encouragement of maritime discovery. 

The ill-success which had attended his attempt to 
plant a colony in Virginia in 1585, did not daunt his 
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energy or quench his love of adventure; and his imagi- 
nation was fired anew by the reports which reached 
England of the discovery of a country in South 
America called El Dorado, whose golden capital was 
built upon a vast lake, and surrounded by mountains 
80 impregnated with precious metals that they shone 
with dazzling splendour. These wondrous tales were 
originated by Spanish adventurers. At first their 
locality was fixed in Granada, but afterwards trans- 
ferred to Guiana, where, it was confidently asserted, 
the gleaming lagoon and auriferous hills might, indeed, 
be found. Eventually the name of the river Parima 
and the green savannahs through which it flowed, gave 
rise to the fable of the White Sea — ^the Laguna del 
Parima, or Dorado. It was represented as 200 leagues 
long and 40 broad, and supposed to be between the 
latitudes of 2° N. and 1°45' S. Raleigh's imagination 
dwelt with peculiar fondness upon the details of this 
romantic fable, and his chivalrous spirit burned to flaunt 
the banner of the Bed Cross in the marvellous region 
of which it told. Here was an opportunity of exalting 
the glory of his Queen and country, of opening a fresh 
channel to the newly-developed commercial enterprise 
of Englishmen, of enriching himself and his followers 
with inexhaustible wealth. With characteristic energy 
he began to prepare a Guiana expedition. " There was 
not an expert soldier or seaman,'' said Oldys, '^ but he 
consulted, nor a printed nor manuscript discourse but 
he perused." Men flocked to him eagerly, for his repute 
as a gallant and generous leader extended far and wide, 
and ships and stores were provided out of his own 
resources, or those of the friends who ventured a share 
in the enterprise. Nor was he without the Queen's 
encouragement, though she durst not appear openly to 
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patronise an expedition directed against a region claimed 
by Spain as its own. Ere long, therefore, Ealeigh was 
ready to set sail for the Land of Gold — his flotilla con- 
sisting of five ships. 

Raleigh Jefb England on Thursday, the 6th of 
February, 1595, o.s., and on the 17th of the same 
month arrived at Fuerte Ventura, one of the Canaries, 
where he spent two or three days, and relieved his 
crews with fresh meat. He next bent his course for 
Trinidad, and having a prosperous voyage— except 
that he lost sight of the greater portion of his fleet — 
cast anchor at Point Ouriapan (now called Icacos). 
Eefreshing his men and refitting his vessel, he passed 
there four or five days, and once more turned his prow 
seaward. At Fuerte de los Hispanioles he had the 
good fortune to meet with his missing ships. 

While he remained in that secure haven, he lost no 
opportunity of gaining what knowledge he could of the 
auriferous region of El Dorado. He found there a small 
garrison of Spaniards, who were by no means averse to 
an amicable understanding, and with the Indians on the 
coast he also established a friendly relationship. Of 
the latter he learned what strength the Spaniards pos- 
sessed, how far it was to their city, and the character 
of the governor — a haughty and ambitious grandee of 
the " bluest blood " of Spain, Don Antonio de Berreo y 
Oruna. Nor were the Spaniards less communicative; 
for " these poor soldiers having been many years with- 
out wine, a few draughts made them merry " — in which 
mood they talked bravely of Guiana and its riches. 

Kaleigh delayed at this place, he tells us, for two 
reasons. He waited an opportunity of revenging him- 
self upon Don Antonio for a cowardly stratagem, and 
lie was seeking all the intelligence he could obtain 
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respecting the natural features of El Dorado. The 
Spaniard's treachery had taken place in the year pre- 
ceding, when a follower of Baleigh's, Captain Whiddon, 
was exploring the coast in his leader's service. Captain 
Wliiddon having gone in search of a missing consort, 
Berreo took advantage of his absence to send a canoe, 
with Indians, on board the pinnace left behind, and 
invite the company on a chase in the woods to kill a 
deer. The English sailors, suspecting nothing, followed 
the Indians; but were no sooner a musket-shot's dis- 
tance from their boat, than Berreo' s soldiers sprang 
from their ambush, and captured and slew the entire 
party. 

From his Indian friends Baleigh heard many tales of 
the cruelty of the Spanish governor ; how he had divided 
the island among his soldiers ; how he made the ancient 
caciques, or chiefs of the country, to be their slaves ; 
and how he tortured them by dropping boiling fat upon 
their naked bodies. "This," says Raleigh, "I after- 
wards found to be true ; for in the city after I entered 
the same, there were iive of the lords or little kings 
(whom they call casiqui in the "West Indies) in one 
chain, almost dead of famine, and wasted with torments. 
These are called in their own language Acarewana, and 
now of late since English, French, and Spanish are 
come amongst them, they call themselves Capitaynes, 
because they perceive that the chiefest of every ship is 
called by that name." 

The morality of the Elizabethan seamen was not 
regulated by a very elevated standard. As Protestants 
and Englishmen they cherished a mortal hatred against 
the Spaniards, and considered it a very right, just, and 
proper thing that the latter should be punished and 
despoiled either by fraud or force. To avenge Captain 
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Whiddon's men, Ealeigh did not disdain to practise the 
very stratagem he had condemned in Don Antonio ; and, 
watching his opportunity, surprised the garrison at the 
port, and put them to the sword. Then, sending Cap- 
tain Caulfield in advance with sixty men, he followed 
with forty others by a rapid night march, — arrived at 
the city of St. Joseph by early dawn, — surprised the 
town, set it on fire, and bore off in triumph the unlucky 
Berreo. 

Now hastened our English adventurer towards the 
land of gold, rejoicing in the success of his first bold 
stroke; but prior to his departure, having summoned 
an assembly of all the caciques of Trinidad who 
professed hostility to the Spaniards, he made them 
understand that he was the servant of a Queen who 
was the great cacique of the north, and a virgin, and 
had more caciques under her than there were trees in 
their island ; " that she was an enemy of the Oastellani 
(Spaniards), in respect of their tyranny and oppression ; 
and that she delivered all such nations about her as 
were by them oppressed, and having freed all the coast 
of the northern world from their servitude, had sent me 
to free them also, and withal to defend the country of 
Guiana from their invasion and conquest." Raleigh 
showed them the picture of his royal mistress, " which 
they so admired and honoured," he says — desirous of 
insinuating a courtly compliment into his narrative — 
" as it had been easy to have brought them idolatrous 
thereof." 

Raleigh now returned to Curiapan, and proceeded to 
gather what information he could respecting Guiana 
from his prisoner Berreo, who had made a daring 
attempt to reach the Golden City. The Spaniard 
frankly related the particulars of his enterprise ; but 
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when he found that the English captain was bent upon 
a similar adventure he repented of his candour, and 
endeavoured to dissuade him by putting forward the 
gloomiest arguments. It was impossible, he protested, 
with all a true Spaniard's gravity, that Kaleigh could 
enter any of the rivers with bark, or pinnace, or ship's 
boat, they were so shallow, sandy, and full of flats. 
The natives were hostile and yet timid ; they would fly 
from the terrible strangers, and if the English followed 
them to their dwellings, they would burn their own 
to-^^s. Moreover, the way was long, the winter at 
hand, and the rivers beginning once to swell it would 
be impossible to stem the rush and roar of the torrents ; 
nor in such small boats could a sufficient quantity of 
stores by any means be carried. Finally, he asserted 
that the king and lords of all the borders and of Guiana 
had decreed that none of them should trade with any 
Christians for gold, because the same would be their 
own overthrow, and the Christians, in their lust of 
gold, meant to conquer and dispossess them of all . 
they owned. 

There was much exaggeration — but more truth — in 
the Spaniard's statements, which, however, made no 
impression on Raleigh's resolute spirit. He despatched 
his captains to explore the different mouths of the great 
Orinoco River, which ran, he believed, into the very 
heart of the golden country; and finding from their 
reports that they were too shallow for his ships to enter, 
determined upon making the voyage in his boats and 
pinnaces. The mouth of the Orinoco which he deter- 
mined to ascend he calls the Capuri^ but it is not the 
modem river Capuri that Raleigh really means. From 
what he observes hereafter it is evident he alludes 
to the Cano Macareo. Sixty men were accommodated 
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in the gallego (or galley), which carried Raleigh himself, 
his captains Keymis, "Whiddon, Thyn, Clarke, and 
Facy, his cousin John Grenville, and Lieutenant 
Hewes. In the wherry of the LiorCa Wlidp went 
Captain Gifford, Captain Eynos, and nine men ; in the 
boat, ten men ; in Captain Caulfield's wherry, ten ; and 
in Raleigh's barge, ten; in all, a company of 100 
gallant fellows. They carried with them provision for 
one month. In these small skiffs, fitter for the smooth 
stream of the Thames at Richmond than for the violent 
currents of South America, they drifted before the wind 
into the bottom of the bay of Guanipa, and were unable 
to reach the mouth of the CapurL Under these circum- 
stances the adventurers were content to put into any 
river they could reach. " We had with us for pilot," 
says their leader, " an Indian of Barema, — a river to 
the south of Orenoqriey between that and Amazones, — 
whose canoe we had formerly taken as he was going 
from the said Barema, laden with cassava bread to sell 
at Ma/rguerita, This Arwacan promised to bring me 
into the great river of Orinoco, but indeed of that which 
we entered he was utterly ignorant, for he had not seen 
it in twelve years before, at which time he was very 
young and of no judgment. And if God had not sent 
us another help, we might have wandered a whole year 
in that labyrinth of rivers, ere we had found any way 
either out or in, especially after we were past the ebbing 
and flowing, which was in four days. For I know," 
continues Raleigh, "all the earth doth not yield the 
like confluence of streams and branches, the one crossing 
the other so many times, and all so fair and large, and 
so like one to another, as no man can tell which to take ; 
and if we went by the sun or compass, hoping thereby 
to go directly one way or other, yet that way we were 
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also carried in a circle amongst multitudes of islands, and 
every island so bordered with high trees as no man could 
see any farther than the breadth of the river, or length 
of the breach^ But this it chanced that entering into a 
river (which, because it had no name, we called the 
River of the Red Cross, ourselves being the first Chris- 
tians that ever came therein), the 22nd of May, as we were 
rowing up the same, we espied a small canoe with three 
Indians, which (by the swiftness of my barge, rowing 
with eight oars) I overtook ere they could cross the 
river, the rest of the people on the banks shadowed 
under the thick wood gazed on with a doubtful conceit 
what might befall those three which we had taken. 
But when they perceived that we offered them no 
violence, neither entered their canoe with any of ours, 
nor took out of the canoe any of theirs, they then began 
to show themselves on the bank's side, and offered to 
traffic with us for such things as they had ; and as we 
drew near they all stayed, and we came with our barge 
to the mouth of a little creek which came from their 
town into the great river." 

While Raleigh and his men rested awhile in the 
shadows of the leafy boughs, the Indian pilot went 
ashore in company with a brother, to explore the village 
and procure some fruits. But the chief, alleging that 
they had brought a strange people into their territory 
to spoil and destroy it, laid hands upon the incautious 
adventurers and threatened them with death. The 
pilot, however, slipped from the grasp of his captors, 
and fled into the neighbouring woods ; while his brother, 
a swifter runner, made his way to the creek where the 
English boats were moored. Raleigh, on hearing his 
tale, seized on the native who was nighest to them, and 
Bwore that he should lose his head if the pilot were not 
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restored. Loudly did the surprised prisoner call to his 
people to abandon their pursuit ; but little heeding his 
timid outcries, they let loose their deer-dogs * to hunt 
the pilot from his covert. Past and furious went the 
chase, and the wooded glades echoed with the bay of the 
hounds and the shouts of the hunters. But the Indian 
succeeded in gaining the river bank, clambered up a 
tree whose branches overhung the water, and dropped 
into a boat which the English rowed inshore for the 
purpose. Thus Raleigh secured a couple of pilots, inas- 
much as he still detained the native whom he had seized 
for a hostage, and, " but for this chance," he tells us, 
" he could never have found the way either to Guiana, 
or back to his ships," Ferdinand's knowledge of the 
country speedily failing him altogether. 

" The great river of Orenoque or Bai'aquan," says 
Raleigh, "hath nine branches which fall out on the 
north side of his own main mouth : on the south side it 
hath seven other fallings into the sea, so it disembogueth 
by sixteen arms in all, between islands and broken 
ground; but the islands are very great, many of them as 
big as the Isle of Wight and bigger, and many less. 
From the first branch on the N. to the last of the S. 
it is at least 100 leagues, so as the river's mouth is no 
less than 300 miles wide at his entrance into the sea, 
which I take to be far bigger than that of Amazones. 
All those that inhabit in the mouth of this river upon 



* The Indian dogs hunt asnally in foil cry ; they are trained to seize the game 
and hold it antU the hantsman comes up to kill it The Indian places a high 
value on a good hnnting-dog, and some of the tribes in the interior are famed 
for breeding them. Sir B. Schomburgk speaks of as much as £15 or £16 being 
given by the colonists for a good Indian hunting-dog. They are frequently 
bred to hunt only one peculiar kind of game, as deer, peccaries, &c.; others 
pursue several kinds indiscriminately: in the latter case the Indian knows by 
the peculiar bark of the dog what kind of prey he is hunting. The best doga 
for c&asln^ the jaguar or tiger of America come from the Orinoco. 
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the several north branches are these Tiuitiuas, of which 
there are two chief lords which have continual wars one 
with the other. The islands which lie on the right 
hand are called Fallamos, and the land on the left 
Hororotomaka" 

These Tiuitiuas seemed to our brave English adven- 
turers a very goodly people and very valiant, having 
the most manly speech and most deliberate that they 
had ever heard of in any savage race. In the summer 
they dwelt in houses on the ground, as do other nations; 
but in winter they built very artificial towns and villages 
upon the trees ; * for between May and September the 
river of Orinoco rises 30 feet upright, and then are those 
islands overflowed 20 feet high above the level of the 
ground, saving some few raised grounds in the middle 
of them. For this cause they are enforced to make 
their nests among the branches. They do nofc eat of 
aught that is sown or planted, but only of that which 
nature yields to them without man's labour. The tops 
of palm trees furnish them with bread, and besides the 
fruits that grow and the birds that live in the woods, 
they can obtain venison, fish, and pork to eke out their 
banquets. 

A wonderful tree is the palm, and not unjustly 
designated "the Prince of the Vegetable World." Its 
foliage works up into a green pyramidical spire, which 
contains numerous young leaves closely folded one above 
the other. The outer covering of this spire, which is 
coarse, splits and, assuming a nearly horizontal position, 
becomes the young lea£ The next in turn is still of a 
• firm consistency, and of a finer, fresher green than the 
succeeding coating, while the thickness and lively colour- 

*The truth is that fhey fell the palm trees to within a certain height from 
the ground, and raise a flooring upon the atumpa. 
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. ing diminish until the fourth folding is reached, and 
this becomes of a bright lemon hue, white within, and 
still of a certain tenacity. " On removing several of 
these exfoliations/' says Sir B. Schomburgk/'the delicate 
mountain-cabbage or palmetto lies in many thin, snow- 
white flakes in the middle. These flakes are the germs 
of succeeding leaves, and consequently the palm being 
deprived of them dies, reproduction being stayed. In 
taste it resembles an almond, and contains an oily sub- 
stance in cell-like reservoirs. It is boiled and considered 
a great delicacy ; it is likewise prepared as a salad or 
eaten in a raw state. Necessity has forced us, during 
our exploring expeditions in Guiana, to make the moun- 
tain-cabbage for weeks our chief sustenance ; and at a 
{>eriod when deprived of salt we were obliged to eat it 
raw, we found it in that state highly injurious to our 
digestive organs." 

Ealeigh continues his description of these " very 
goodly and very gallant " Indians in encomiastic terms. 
" Of these people," he says, " those that dwell upon the 
branches of Orenoque called Gapuri and Macur^o, are for 
the most part carpenters of canoes, for they make the 
most and fairest canoes, and sell them into Guiana for 
gold, and into Trinidad for tobacco, in the excessive 
taking whereof they exceed all nations ; and notwith- 
standing the moistness of the air in which they live, the 
hardness of their diet, and the great labours they sufler 
to hunt fish and fowl for their 'living, in all my life 
either in the Indies or in Europe did I never behold a 
more goodly or better favoured people, or more manly. 
They were wont to make war upon all nations, and 
especially on the cannibals, so as none durst without a 
good strength trade by those rivers ; but of late they are 
at peace with their neighbours, all holding the Spaniard 
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for a common enemy. When their commanders die . 
they use great lamentation, and when they think the 
flesh of their bodies is putrefied and fallen from the 
bones, then they take up the carcase again, and hang it 
in the cacique's house that died, and deck his skull with 
feathers of all colours, and hang all his gold plates about 
the bones of his arms, thighs, and legs. Those nations 
which are called Arwacas (Arawaaks), which dwell on 
the south of Orenoque (of which place and nation our 
Indian pilot was), are dispersed in many other places, 
and do use to beat the bones of their lords into powder, 
and their wives and friends drink it all in their several 
sorts of drink." 

Sir Walter continued his voyage, passing up the river 
in the flood and coming to anchor in the ebb ; but his 
galley running aground it was got afloat with great 
difficulty; after which he turned into as goodly a river 
as ever he beheld, the Amana, a branch of the Orinoco. 
But here the tide left them, and it became weary work 
to row against the rushing stream under a scorching 
sun, and, with but a scanty allowance of bread and 
water. Raleigh preserved his cheerfulness, however, 
and did his best to inspirit his men by glowing accounts 
of the success that would eventually reward their toil. 
At length the Indian pilot, asserting that if he would 
enter a branch of a river on the right hand with the 
barge and wherries, leaving the heavier galley in the 
Amana, he would bring him to a town of the Arwacas 
where a supply of bread, fish, hens, and the native wine 
might be obtained. Raleigh departed on the expedi- 
tion, and after a long day's journey arrived in a country 
flowing, as it were, with milk and honey. So refresh- 
ing himself and his men he returned to his galley, and 
inspirited by the incident, recommenced the ascent of 
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the Amana. He had frequent opportunities of inter- 
course with the natives, which he employed to the best 
advantage ; treating them with sagacious courtesy, and 
accepting nothing from them except by way of barter. 
By such a policy he won a good repute for the name of 
Englishmen, and contrasted very strikingly with the 
brutal and avaricious conduct of the Spaniards. 

On the fifteenth day after quitting his ships Sir 
Walter discovered in the distance tlie mountains of 
Guiana. In the evening, a northerly gale springing 
up, he entered the Orinoco, a river so far surpassing 
the rivers of the Old World in the majesty of its 
waters that we may easily imagine the sensations of 
awe and wonder with which the English commenced 
its passage. 

Anchoring near a sandy neck of land, where they 
enjoyed a dainty repast upon turtles* eggs, they were 
visited by a great chief named Toparimacay with some 
thirty or forty followers, who brought them divers sorts 
of fruits, and wine, bread, fish, and flesh. In return 
they visited his town, and met with two other caciques, 
who received them with every demonstration of friend- 
ship and courtesy. The wife of one of these chiefs waj$ 
an Indian beauty; black-eyed, with rounded limbs, a 
prepossessing countenance, and tresses reaching almost 
to the ground. ''It seemed she stood not in that awe of 
her husband as the rest, for she spoke, and discoursed, 
and drank among the gentlemen and captains, and was 
very pleasant, knowing her own comeliness, and taking 
great pride therein." Pretty women, we see, are the 
same all the world over — in the tropical forests of 
Guiana as in the gay salons of London or Paris — con- 
scious of their power, and not unwilling to exercise it. 

Next day, with sails filled by an easterly wind, they 
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pursued their voyage, and gradually emerged upon a plea- 
sant champaign country, enriched with stately groves. 
The soil was of a reddish colour, doubtless owing to its 
admixture of iron. Far away extended the broad savan- 
nahs, far away from the wooded banks of the Orinoco, 
even to the distant hills of Cumana and the shores of 
the great Gulf of Mexico. The pilots informed Raleigh 
that this immense level was inhabited by four important 
nations ; the Sayma (now the Chaymas), the Assawai 
(Accawais), the Wikiri (Guaiquerias), by whom Pedro 
Hernandez de Serpa, a Spanish adventurer, had been 
overthrown, and the Aroras (or Aruros), a race 
as black as negroes, but having smooth hair. This 
people, it was said, possessed the secret of concocting a 
most deadly poison for their arrows, whose slightest 
scratch produced insufferable torments, resulting in a 
speedy death — the only relief for the unfortunate suf- 
ferer. The particular composition of this poison is not 
even now very clearly understood, but is known to 
consist, in a great measure, of the juice of the Strychnos 
toxifera. 

The expedition now anchored at the port of More- 
quito in Aromaia (now called Miguel), where they were 
visited by the king of Aromaia, whose nephew had 
been slain in one of Don Antonio's murderous forays. 
Although 110 years old he was stalwart enough to 
walk the whole distance, — 14 miles, — from his house 
to the port. Here Ealeigh and his men luxuri- 
ously feasted upon the delicious anana, or pine-apple, 
the " princesse of fruits," • as he justly terms it : — 

*> It Is related by Oldys, that when by a speedy Toyage a pine-apple was 
brought from America, in excellent condition, and King James partook off 
it, he obsenred "that it was froit too delioioos for a sabject to taste of.** 
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''Witness, thou best ananal thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whatever 
The poets imaged in the golden age : 
Quick, let me strip thee of thy tufted coat, 
Spread thy ambrosial stores, and feast with Jove ! " 

— Thonuon, 

Between the old king and Sir Walter Baleigh a 
discourse of high interest followed, in which the old 
man expatiated upon Guiana and its capabilities with 
so much natural eloquence and just discrimination, that 
the English traveller marvelled " to find a man of that 
gravity and judgment, and of so good discourse, who 
had no help of learning nor breed." 

From this place they sailed westward up the river, 
with the view of exploring the Caroli, of which they 
had heard many marvels, as also that it led to the 
strongest nations on the frontiers. The next day they 
reached the river-mouth, and though a mile or two from 
its great cataract (the SaUo), could distinctly hear the roar 
of the falling waters.* They attempted to force their way 
against the stream, but an eight-oared barge could not 
accomplish a stone's-cast in an hour. The attempt was 
therefore abandoned; and, encamping on the river bank, 
Kaleigh opened up an intercourse with the natives, whom 
he found inveterately hostile to the Spaniards. Having 
despatched Captains Thyn, Grenville, and Clarke, 
and some thirty armed men, to explore the country 
towards Capurepana, he himself, with a small escort, 
visited the great waterfalls, and examined the province 
of Canuri, which is traversed by "the exulting and 
abounding river." His description of its remarkable 
scenery is very graphic. "When we ran," he says, 

* The Caroni (Raleigh's Caroli) rlBOs In the Sierra Parime, and is one of the 
largest tributaries of the Orinoco. It is said the noise of its cataract, which 
has a descent of twenty feet, can be heard at a diHtance of several leagues. 
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" to the tops of the first hills of the plains adjoining to 
the river, we beheld that wonderful breach of waters 
which ran down Caroli ; and might from that mountain 
see the river how it ran in three parts, above twenty 
miles off, and there appeared some ten or twelve over- 
falls in sight, every one as high over the other as a 
church-tower, which fell with that fury that the rebound 
of waters made it seem as if it had been all covered over 
with a great shower of rain; and in some places we took 
it at the first for a smoke that had risen over some great 
town. For mine own part, I was well persuaded from 
thence to have returned, being a very ill footman; but 
the rest were all so desirous to go near the said strange 
thunder of waters, as they drew me on by little and 
little, till we came into the next valley, where we might 
better discern the same. I never saw a more beautiful 
country, nor more lively prospects ; hills so raised here 
and there over the valleys; the river winding into divers 
branches ; the plains adjoining without bush or stubble, 
all fair green grass, the ground of hard sand, easy to 
march on, either for horse or foot ; the deer crossing in 
every path ; the birds towards the evening singing on 
every tree with a thousand several tunes ; cranes and 
lierons of white, crimson, and carnation perching on the 
river's side ; the air fresh with a gentle easterly wind, 
and eveiy stone that we stooped to pick up promised 
either gold or silver by its complexion." 

Baleigh paints the picture in such glowing colours, 
and with such distinctness of outline, that it is easy for 
the dullest imagination to realise; and truly it is a fairy 
scene — an enchanted land — that he opens up to the 
curious gaze. The deep shadowy valleys, the dense 
masses of glossy foliage, the sparkling reaches of the 
river, the bright blue of the cloudless tropic heaven, the 
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song of birds, the roar of distant waters — these have a 
rare and enduring charm for the wayworn reader who 
finds himself thus transported into a mysterious region, 
whose loveliness exceeds the brightest dream of Arcadia. 
From the Indians who dwelt in this picturesque 
vicinity Sir Walter gathered many marvellous tales of 
the far-off lands of Ami and Caora, and the tribes by 
whom they were inhabited. " On that branch which is 
called Caora," he says, with simple faith, "is a nation 
whose heads appear not above their shoulders, which, 
though it may be thought a mere fable, yet, for mine 
own part, I am resolved it is true, because every child in 
the provinces of Aromaia and Canuri afl&rm the same. 
They are called Ewaipanoma; they are reported to have 
their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the 
middle of their breasts, and a long train of hair groweth 
backward between their shoulders." To these fables 
Shakespeare seems to allude in Othello's famous apology^ 
when he speaks of 

"The cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 

Raleigh was not alone in his credulity. A belief in 
these monstrosities of nature was shared by the greatest 
scholars of his day, when "travellers* tales" were not 
received with the jealous criticism that at present pre- 
vails. " Such a nation," he observes, "was written of 
by Sir John Mandeville,* whose reports were held for 

♦ Here is one of, Sir John Mandeville's tales, which has not been confirmed: 
^"Alia insula habet homines aspectu deformes, nihil antem colli aut capitis 
ostendentes; unde et acephali nuncapantur; oculos antem habent ante ad 
scapalas, et in loco pectoris os apei*tam, ad formam ferri quo nostri cabal 11 
praenantor."— [The other island is inhabited by men deformed in aspect, show- 
ing nothing of their neck or head: wherefore they are called Acephali. Their 
eyes are placed in front, at the shoulders, and instead of a breast they have aa 
open bone, shaped like the iron with which our horses are bridled.] 
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fables many years ; and yet since the East Indies were 
discovered, we find his relations there of such things as 
were heretofore held incredible. "Whether it be true or 
not the matter is not great, neither can there be any 
profit in the imagination. For mine own part, I saw 
them not. but I am resolved that so many people did 
not all combine or forethink to make the report." 

Raleigh was now 400 miles distant from his ships, 
and numerous causes pressed upon him to hasten his 
return. The river began to rage and overflow very 
fearfully ; the rains came down in terrible showers, and 
the gusts in great abundance ; and his men complained 
that their apparel was nearly washed off their bodies. 
They, therefore, turned towards the east, well satisfied 
with the information they had gathered respecting the 
mineral wealth of the auriferous Guiana. Borne on- 
wards by the rapidity of the current, their descent was 
as swift and easy as their ascent had been tedious and 
difficult, and they accomplished little less than one hun- 
dred miles a day. As soon as Port Morequito was gained 
Kaleigh cast anchor, and sent a message to King Topia- 
wari, who presently arrived, and brought with him a 
company of Indians loaded with fresh provisions. 
While his men refreshed themselves with a gift so 
welcome, their captain entered into close discourse with 
the aged king, and collected much valuable information 
with reference to the probable conquest of Guiana. 
Topiawari promised his co-operation in hostilities against 
the Spaniards, and indicated the Indian nations that 
would prove the warmest and most valuable allies. As 
a proof of his good faith he gave Ealeigh his only son 
to take with him to England, and the English leader 
left, in return, a seaman named Francis Sparrey and a 
boy of his household called Hugh Goodwin. Taking 
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a friendly leave of this sage and venerable chief, Raleigh 
then resumed his voyage, coasting the river on the 
Guiana side, as likely to open up ''fresh scenes and 
pastures new." 

This course brought him, indeed, into a branch of the 
Orinoco called Cararoopana, and at sunset the English 
boats made the mouth of a river called Winicapora, 
Here Sir "Walter was informed of a mighty mountain 
of crystal, but was unable to reach it on account of the 
inclemency of the weather ; but afar off it appeared like 
a white church-tower of an exceeding height. " There 
falleth over it," writes Raleigh, "a mighty river which 
toucheth no part of the side of the mountain, but 
rusheth over the top of it, and falleth to the ground 
with a terrible noise and clamour, as if a thousand 
great bells were knocked one against another." 

Upon this river is situated a town of the same name, 
by whose chief, Timitwara, they were very hospitably 
entertained. It chanced, however, to be an Indian 
feast-day, and the natives were all "as drunk as 
beggars, and the pots walking from one to another 
without rest;" so that Raleigh, afraid of trusting his 
men to share in an Indian carouse, after they had 
sparely refreshed themselves, withdrew them to the 
boats. Then they retraced their course through a 
stormy and thunderous night — the rain falling in tor- 
rents, and the river rolling its waters in swelling 
billows like those of the sea. 

The rapid rising of the Orinoco was accepted by 
Raleigh as a warning not to prolong his stay in this 
enchanted region, and following the current of the 
Oapuri (the Cafio Macareo) he reached its mouth in 
safety. Crossing the channel of the Serpent's Mouth 
the adventurers happily descried the Island of Trini- 
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dad, and coasting along the shore arrived in safety at 
Curiapan, and there regained their ships. 

Thus ended Raleigh's voyage of discovery in search 
of El Dorado and the Golden City of Manoa. In his 
interesting narrative he proceeds to describe the various 
nations of Guiana, to explain their customs., to illustrate 
the immense resources of the country, and to point out 
the advantages to England of accomplishing its con- 
quest. But into these details it is not our province to 
enter, as our pages have no geographical or statistical 
object. Yet it will form no inappropriate conclusion to 
our brief summary of the great captain's adventures, if 
we employ the eloquent language in which he sums up 
his ambitious hopes and highly-coloured dreams. 

" Guiana," he says, " is a country that has never been 
sacked, turned, nor wrought; the face of the earth hath 
not been torn, nor the virtue and salt of the soil spent 
by manurance ; the graves have not been opened for 
gold, the mines not broken with sledges, nor their 
images pulled down out of their temples. It hath never 
been entered by any army of strength, and never con- 
quered or possessed by any Christian prince. It ia 
besides so defensible, that if two forts be builded in one 
of the provinces which I have seen, the flood setteth in 
so near the bank, where the channel also lieth, that no 
ship can pass up but within a pike's length of the 
artillery, first of the one and afterwards of the other : 
which two forts will be a suflSicient guard both to the 
Empire of Inga,* and to an hundred other several 
kingdoms lying within the said river, even to the City 
of Quito in Peru. . . . 

" I remember that Berreo confessed to me and others 
(which I protest before the majesty of God to be true), 
* Referring to Pern and ita InoM. 
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that there was found among prophecies in Peru (at 
such time as the empire was reduced to the Spanish 
obedience) in their chiefest temples, among divers 
others which foreshowed the loss of the said empire, 
that from Inglatierre these Ingas should be again in 
time to come restored, and delivered from the servitude 
of the said conquerors. And I hope, as we with these 
few hands have displanted the first garrison, and driven 
them out of the said country, so Her Majesty will give 
order for the rest, and either defend it and hold it as 
tributary, or conquer and keep it as Empress of the 
same. For whatsoever prince shall possess it shall be 
greatest, and if the King of Spain enjoy it he will 
become unresistible. Her Majesty hereby shall con- 
firm and strengthen the opinions of all nations, as 
touching her great and princely actions. And where 
the south border of Guiana reacheth to the Dominion 
and Empire 

of the Amazons, those women shall hereby hear the name 

of a Virgin, which is not only able to defend her 

own territories and her neighbours, but 

also to invade and conquer 

so great empires and so 

far removed. 

To speak more at this time I fear would be but 

troublesome : 

I trust in God, this being true, will suffice, and that He 

which is King of all kings and Lord of lords, will 

put it into her heart which is lady of ladies 

to possess it; if not I will judge those 

men worthy to be kings thereof, 

that by her grace and leave 

will undertake it of 

themselves." 

(103) L 
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HOW DON FERDINANDO DE SOTO, WITH SIX 

HUNDRED SPANIARDS, CONQUERED 

THE LAND OF FLORIDA.* 

— 1-. 

Don Ferdinando de Soto was the son of a squire of 
Xeres, near Badajoz. He took his sword and his 
target, his strong aim and stout heart, into the Spanish 
Indies, what time they were under the government 
of Pedrarias Davila. By him his " good qualities and 
valour" were quickly recognised and approved ; he was 
made captain of a troop of horsemen, and attached 
to the expedition which Fernando Pizarro led to the 
conquest of Peru. In that most wonderful enterprise 
— which is perhaps as extraordinary a romance as can 
anywhere be found in the pages of authentic history — 
he showed himself a gallant soldier, and a man well 
able to lead men. At the taking of Atahualpa, lord 
of Peru, at the assault of the city of Cuzco, and in all 
other places where the Peruvians took heart to with- 
stand the " strangers of the sea," — wheresoever he was 
present, — he surpassed all other captains and principal 
persons. He also showed himself more compassionate 
than his shrewd and daring leader, and warmly opposed 
the cruel murder of the Inca Atahualpa, which has 
left so dark a stain on Pizarro's fame,f and on the 
Spanish arms in the New World. 

* It 1b a moot question whether Sebastian Cabot or Ponce de Leon discovered 
Florida. It is certain that the Spanish adventurer first explored it He cama in 
Bight of it on Palm Sunday (April 1. 1512)— which the Spaniards call Pasqma 
Florida^ and bestowed the nune of *' Florida'* upon the blooming country then 
revealed to him. 

t Prescott, Conquest qfPeru, 11., 437. 
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An incident in the annals of the conquest of Peru 
"Will serve to illustrate De Soto's energy of character 
and vigour of resolution. On the march towards Cuzco, 
the great city of the Peruvians, he was sent forwai*d 
with a detachment of sixty horse to reconnoitre the 
country in advance, and to restore the bridges where 
demolished by the retreating enemy. 

" That active cavalier," says Prescott, " set forward 
at once, but found considerable impediments to his 
progress. The traces of an enemy became more fre- 
quent as he advanced. The villages were burnt, the 
bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and trees strewed 
in the path to impede the march of the cavalry. As he 
drew near to Bilcas, once an important place, though 
now efiaced from the map, he had a sharp encounter 
with the natives in a mountain defile, which cost him 
the lives of two or three troopers. The loss was light ; 
but any loss was felt by the Spaniards, so little 
accustomed, as they had been of late, to resistance. 

" Still pressing forward, the Spanish captain crossed 
the river Abancay and the broad waters of the 
Apurimac ; and, as he drew near the Sierra of Vilca- 
conga, he learned that a considerable body of Indians 
lay in wait for him in the dangerous passes of the 
mountains. The sierra was several leagues from Cuzco ; 
and the cavalier, desirous to reach the farther side of 
it before nightfall, incautiously pushed on his wearied 
horses. When he was fairly entangled in its rocky 
defiles, a multitude of armed warriors, springing as it 
seemed from every cavern and thicket of the sierra, 
filled the air with their war-cries, and rushed down like 
one of their own mountain-torrents on the invaders as 
they were painfully toiling up the steeps. Men and 
horses were overturned in the fury of the assault, and 
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the foremost files, rolling back on those below, spread 
ruin and consternation in their ranks. De Soto in vain 
endeavoured to restore order, and, if possible, to charge 
the assailants. The horses were blinded and maddened 
by the missiles, while the desperate natives, clinging 
to their legs, strove to prevent their ascent up the 
rocky pathway. De Soto saw that, unless he gained 
a level ground which opened at some distance before 
him, all must be lost. Cheering on his men with the 
old battle-cry, that always went to the heart of a 
Spaniard, he struck his spurs deep into the sides of his 
wearied charger, and, gallantly supported by his troops, 
broke through the dark array of warriors ; and, shaking 
them off to the right and left, at length succeeded in 
placing himself on the broad level. 

" Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, 
for a few moments. A little stream ran through the 
plain, at which the Spaniards watered their horses ; 
and the animals having recovered wind, De Soto and 
his men made a desperate charge on their assailants. 
The undaunted Indians sustained the shock with 
firmness ; and the result of the combat was still doubt- 
ful, when the shades of evening, falling thicker around 
them, separated the combatants." 

During the night, Almagro and a body of horse 
arrived to succour De Soto; and on the following 
morning, the Peruvians, discovering this reinforcement, 
grew dispirited, and shrank from contending with an 
enemy who seemed to gather fresh strength from every 
conflict. They therefore retreated under cover of a 
thick fog, and left the way to Cuzco open to the daring 
invaders.* 

Having returned to Spain he established himself as 

• Prescott, L, 462. 
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became a powerful and opulent grandee, and arranged 
his household on a very splendid scale. He had his 
steward and his gentleman usher, his gentleman of the 
horse, his chamberlain, his lackeys, his pages, and all 
other officers that the house of a nobleman requireth. 
At Court he was favourably received by the Emperor ; 
and though not of a liberal nature he was politic enough 
to secure the good-will of the Emperor's counsellors by a 
lavish disbursement of the treasures he had amassed 
in Peru. He now married the daughter of his first 
patron, Don Pedrarias, and having secured a consider- 
able amount of influence, obtained the appointments of 
Governor of the Island of Cuba, and Adelantado or 
President of Florida, with a title of marquis of certain 
parts of the lands that he should conquer. 

Now about this time there came a gentleman from 
the Indies to the Court, named Cabega de Vaca, who 
was one of the five survivors of three hundred gallant 
gentlemen that had accompanied Pamphilo de Karvaez 
into Florida in 1628. His sufferings had been severe, 
and his misfortunes many ; yet the tale he told of the 
land of Florida was a stirring one, for he described it 
as the richest country of the world. His narrative 
inflamed Don Ferdinando's desire to make himself 
master of this region of gold and jewels, and excited the 
ambitions spirits of the youth of Spain, who hastened 
to offer their swords to the Adelantado. Don Antonio 
Osorio parted with an estate of 60,000 reals, and Francis 
Osorio of a town of vassals, "which he had in the 
country of Campos," in order to equip themselves for 
the expedition. Nunez de Touar, Luis de Moscoso, 
Rodriguez Lobillo, Andrew de Vasconcelos, and many 
others of noble birth, made similar sacrifices for the like 
purpose. One Balthazar de Gallegos, in order to raise 
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the necessary funds, sold houses and vineyards, and rent 
corn and ninety ranks of olive trees in the Xarafe of 
Seville.* So eager were the Spaniards of that age in 
the pursuit of glory, and so prone to the delights of 
adventure in far-off lands. 

De Soto and his followers, six hundred in number, — 
twice the force that had assisted Pizarro to conquer 
Peru, and about equal to the band that under Cortez 
had conquered Mexico, — were embarked in seven ships, 
all well-equipped for the long voyage before them. 
They set sail from San Lucar on Sunday, April, 1638, 
saluting the Spanish shore with a discharge of ordnance. 
After sailing for four days with a prosperous wind, 
there fell a sudden calm, which continued for upwards 
of a week, so that it was the fifteenth day before the 
Spaniards sighted the Canary Islands. At Gomera they 
cast anchor and refreshed themselves, and took on board 
a large supply of fresh provisions. After eight days' 
repose the swelling sails were once more given to the 
wind, and' the adventurers tracked the Atlantic on their » 
way to Cuba. At St. lago they were hospitably enter- 
tained. Sending his nephew and wife with the ships 
round by water to the Havannah, Don Ferdinando and 
a small company took leave, and rode across the island 
to meet them there. He then busied himself with some 
details of government, which occupied him for nearly 
twelve months, and, having placed the administration of 
the colony on a basis satisfactory to himself, prepared 
to sail for Florida on his daring enterprise. His fleet, 
which now consisted of nine vessels — ^five great ships, 
two caravels, and two brigantines — quitted the broad 

• The Xarafe, says Mr. Ford, was formerly oaUed the Garden of Hercules. It 
produced the finest Bashcan oliyes of antiquity. Under the Moors it was a 
paradise, bat now all is rain and desolation. 
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Laven of the Havannah on Sunday, the 18th of May, 
1539. It sailed seven days with a prosperous wind. 
On the 25th it came in sight of the land of Florida, and 
on account of the shoals, dropped anchor a league from 
the shore. On Friday, the 30th, took place the dis- 
embarkation. He landed all his men and horses, 
213 in ninnber, and the ships thus lightened drew in 
shore close to the town of Ucita, in the Bay of Espirito 
Santo. As soon as the people were all disembarked, 
Soto pitched his camp on the seaside; and presently the 
captain-general, Vasquez Porcallo, with seven horsemen, 
foraged the country half a league round about, and came 
upon six Indians, who resisted them with their arrows. 
Two of them were slain, the others escaped among the 
marshes where the Spanish horsemen could not follow. 
On the following day Luis de Moscoso, the marshal of 
the camp, set the small army of the adventurers in 
motion, the horsemen in three squadrons — the vanguard, 
the battalion, and the rearward : and so they marched 
that day and the day following, compassing great creeks 
which came out of the bay. They came to the town of 
Ucita, where De Soto was on Sunday, the 1st of June, 
being Trinity Sunday. The town was composed of 
seven or eight houses. The lord's (chief's) house stood 
near the shore, upon a lofty artificial mound. At 
another end of the town stood the temple, and on the 
top of it a fowl made of wood with eyes of gold. Her© 
were found some pearls of small value, spoiled by the 
fire, which the Indians pierced and strung like beads, 
and wore about their necks and wrists as much -prized 
ornaments. The houses were made of timber, and 
covered with palm leaves. 

De Soto now sent back his ships to Cuba to obtain a 
supply of stores and provisions, and with them returned 
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the captain-general, Vasquez Porcallo, who had lost 
heart at the savage and uncultivated aspect of the 
country. Leaving Captain Calderan at the port of 
Ucita, with thirty horse and seventy foot, and pro- 
visions for two years, the governor then set out on his 
expedition into the interior, bending his steps towards 
Cale, which the Indians had reported to abound in the 
precious metals. His impatient spirit led him in ad- 
vance of the main body of his followers, and he soon 
arrived at Cale, to find it deserted by its inhabitants. 
There was, however, an abundance of maize in the fields 
around it, which, when the main body came up, De Soto 
ordered them to gather in; and, establishing a camp at 
Cale under the command of Luis de Moscoso, he himself 
pushed on with fifty horse and sixty foot to explore the 
neighbourhood of Apalache. After a toilsome journey 
of six days they reached Caliquen, whose cacique they 
immediately seized. The information here obtained of 
the nature of the country before them induced De Soto 
to send for the remainder of his troops, who accordingly 
arrived under Luis de Moscoso. 

The expedition departed from Caliquen on the 10th 
of September, carrying the cacique with them. After 
five days' travelling they reached a town called Nape- 
tuca, where the governor was visited by fourteen or 
fifteen Indians, who besought him to release their prince. 
He answered them that he held him not in prison, but 
that he would have him to accompany him to Uzachil. 
The governor had notice by John Ortiz that an Indian 
told him how they determined to gather themselves 
together, and come upon him and give him battle, and 
take away the cacique from him. The day that it was 
agreed upon, the governor commanded his men to be in 
readiness, and that the horsemen should be ready armed 
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and on horseback, every one in his lodging, because the 
Indians might not see them, and so more confidently 
come to the town. There came four hundred Indians 
in sight of the camp with their bows and arrows, and 
placed themselves in a wood, and sent two Indians to 
bid the governor deliver them the cacique. The gover- 
nor, with six footmen leading the cacique by the hand, 
and talking with him, to secure the Indians, went 
toward the place where they were, and seeing a fit time, 
commanded to sound a trumpet; and presently those 
that were in the town in the houses, both horse and 
foot, set upon the Indians, which were so suddenly 
assaulted that the greatest care they had was which way 
they should flee. They killed two horses, one was the 
governor's, and he was presently horsed again upon 
another. There were thirty or forty Indians slain. 
The rest fled to two very great lakes, that were some- 
what distant the one from the other; there they were 
swimming, and the Christians round about them. The 
caliver men and the crossbowmen shot at them from 
the bank; but the distance being great, and shooting 
afar off, they did them no hurt. The governor com- 
manded that the same night they should compass one 
of the lakes, because they were so great that there were 
not men enough to encompass them both. £eing beset, 
as soon as night closed in the Indians, with the 
intent to effect their escape, came swimming very softly 
to the bank, and, to hide themselves, covered their heads 
with the broad leaves of the water-lily. But the horse- 
men, as soon as they perceived a tremulous motion of 
the leaves, dashed into the water up to their horses' 
breasts, and scattered the Indians. So this night passed 
without any rest on both sides. John Ortiz sought to 
persuade the natives, as all chance of their escape was 
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cut off, to yield to the governor : which at length they 
did, enforced thereunto by the coldness of the water; 
and, one by one, as the cold overcame their constancy, 
they cried out to Ortiz not to slay them, as they would 
surrender. , By the morning watch all had succumbed 
to this strange new *' water-ordeal," except twelve of their 
foremost men, who resolved to perish rather than yield. 
But their bitter foes, the Indians of Paracossi, who were 
now released from their chains, leaped into the water, 
swam towards them, and dragged them to shore by the 
hair of their heads. They were immediately fettered, 
and the next day all the unfortunate wretches were 
divided among the invaders as their slaves. 

Being thus in captivity they determined to rebel, and 
chai'ged it upon an Indian who acted as interpreter and 
was esteemed to be valiant, that as soon as the governor 
should come to speak with him he should cast his hands 
about his neck and choke him. Accordingly, as soon as 
an opportunity offered, he flung his arms around De 
Soto, but previously " gave him such a blow on his nos- 
trils that he made them gush out with blood." Then 
the revolt became general. "He that could get any 
weapons at hand, or the handle wherewith he ground 
the maize, sought to kill his master or the first person 
he met before him; and he that could get a lance or 
sword at hand, bestirred himself in such sort with it as 
though he had used it all his lifetime. One Indian in 
the market-place, inclosed between fifteen or twenty 
footmen, made away like a bull, with a sword in his 
hand, till certain halberdiers of the governor came, who 
killed him. Another got up with a lance to a lofb made 
of canes, which they build to keep their maize in, and 
call a barbacoa, and there he made such a noise as though 
ten men had been there defending the door. They 
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slew him with a partisan. The Indians were in all 
about two hundred men, and were all subdued, and 
some of the yoimgest the governor gave to them who 
had good chains, and were careful to look to them that 
they got not away. All the rest he commanded to be 
put to death, being tied to a stake in the midst of the 
market-place; and the Indians of the Paracossi did 
shoot them to death." 



De Soto left Napetuca on the 23rd of September, and 
bent his steps towards the fair city of Apalache. The 
journey was a wearisome one, — the natives occasionally 
offering resistance — and occupied more than a month, 
for Apalache was not reached until the 25th of October. 
There he summoned Captain Calderan and his small 
troop from Espirito Santo, and despatched Maldonado 
to seek out a more convenient port, which being found 
at Ochus, about 180 miles west of Apalache, he ordered 
him to return to the Kavannah for stores and provisions, 
and then await his coming at Ochus. Then hearing of 
a place called Yupaha, which was said to abound in gold, 
he once more resumed his march into the interior. 
Within four days' journey these most resolute and 
daring adventurers came to a great river. Nothing 
daunted, they constructed a piragua or ferry boat, which 
they drew across by means of a cable of chains, and the 
horses swam over, being drawn with capstans. Upon 
the 8th of March (1540) they arrived at Capachiqui, 
and on the 12th had an affray with some Indians. On 
Wednesday, the 21st, they arrived at Toalli. Here the 
narrative affords us a picture of an Indian town. The 
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houses were covered of reeds, and very cleanly. Some 
of them had i^alls daubed with clay, which showed like 
a mud wall. In all the cold country the Indians have 
every one a house for the winter, daubed with clay 
within and without, and the door is very little; they 
shut it by night, and make fire within; so that they are 
in it as warm as a stove : and so it continueth all night 
that they need not clothes. And besides these, they 
have others for summer; and their kitchens near them, 
where they make fire and bake their bread; and they 
have barbacoas wherein they keep their maize, — ^the 
barbacoa being a house set up in the air upon four 
stakes, boarded about like a chamber, and the floor of 
it is of cane hurdles. The difference between the houses 
of the chiefs and those of the inferior orders is, — 
besides their greater size, that they have large galleries 
in their fronts, and under them seats made of canes in 
manner of benches. And round about them they have 
many lofts, wherein they stow the tribute they receive 
from the Indians, namely — maize, deerskins, and mantles 
of the country, resembling blankets, which they make 
of the inner rind of the barks of trees, and some of a 
kind of grass, very like to flax when beaten. 

Continuing his adventurous journey, De Soto, on the 
29th, arrived at a town called Achese. Here the Indians 
were surprised before they could effect their escape, and 
the cacique being summoned into the governor's presence, 
addressed him in a very elaborate and eloquent oration 
(if we are to credit the historian of the expedition). 

" Right high, right mighty, and excellent lord," he 
said, "those things which seldom happen do cause 
admiration. What, then, may the sight of your lordship 
and your people do to me and mine, whom we never 
saw ? Especially being mounted on such fierce beasts 
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as your horses are, entering with such violence and fury 
into my country, without my knowledge of your coming. 
It was a thing so strange, and caused such fear and 
terror in our minds, that it was not in our power to stay 
and receire your lordship with the solemnity due to so 
high and renowned a prince as your lordship is. And 
trusting in your greatness and singular virtues, I do 
not only hope to be freed from blame, but also to receive 
favours ; and the first which I demand of your lordship 
is, that you will use me, my country, and subjects as 
your own ; and tHe second, that you will tell me who 
you are, and whence you come, and whither you go, 
and what you seek, that I the better may serve you 
therein." 

Such an harangue could not but be welcome to the 
Spaniard, who replied to it in courteous terms, and pro- 
fessed to be the Son of the Sun, journeying into these 
regions to discover the greatest lord and richest province. 
The cacique informed him that Ocute was a wealthier 
country, than his, and its chief a greater lord, and 
provided De Soto with a guide and an interpreter to 
assist him on his mission of discovery. In return, the 
Spaniard set free his captives. Then, having set up a 
great cross of wood in the market-place, and explained 
its hallowed associations as well as might be, he resumed 
his march on the 1st of April. 

On the 10th he arrived at Ocute, and was welcomed 
by two thousand Indians with acceptable gifts of coneys 
and partridges, maize-bread, two hens, and as many 
dogs — the latter furnishing a very agreeable repast to 
men who rarely tasted meat, either fresh or salt. He 
stayed in this hospitable town until the 12th, and then 
departed with the addition to his force of 200 Tamanes, 
or Indians, sent by the cacique to carry burdens. 
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They now passed through " a fat country, beautiful, 
and very fruitful, very well watered, and full of good 
rivers." But this pleasant pilgrimage endured for only 
fifty leagues. At Patofa the cacique had given them 
a friendly reception, and swelled their train of slaves to 
the number of 900, and as long as they kept within the 
province of Patofa nature was very bountiful; but 
penetrating towards the east, they stumbled upon a 
bleak and barren country, devoid of vegetation, and 
thickly covered with dense forests of pine. Through 
this most dreary desert they fared sorrowfully and 
wearily for several days. Their guide had lost the 
path; the earth yielded neither refreshing fruits nor 
wholesome herbs; their limbs were wayworn, their 
bodies shrunken, and their hearts sick with the dread 
of famine. De Soto had brought with him into Florida 
thirteen sows, and his herd by this time had increased to 
300 swine. He therefore ordered half a pound of hog's 
flesh to be given to each man, Spaniard and Indian, 
every day. Scouts were despatched in different direc- 
tions to explore the country, and discover a route into 
some more fertile region, and at length they were 
informed of a town of Aymay, where some relief might 
be obtained. Thither they gladly arrived on the 2nd 
of May, and quickly refreshed themselves with a repast 
of maize. Thus comforted, they moved forward to a 
place called Cutifa-Chiqui, where reigned a female cacique 
or sovereign princess, who came forth in state to visit 
them. She was carried by some of her principal atten- 
dants to the bank of the river that flowed between her 
and the Spaniards. Then she entered into a barge, 
which had a stern awning, and on the floor her 
mat ready laid with two cushions upon it, one upon 
another, where she sat her down; and with her cam© 
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her principal Indians in other barges, and waited upon 
her with every observance of humility. Upon arriving 
in the Spaniard's presence, she addressed him in formal 
fashion, thus : — 

*' Excellent lord, I wish this coming of your lordship 
into these your countries to be most happy. Although 
my power be not answerable to my will, and my services 
be not according to my desire, nor such as so high a 
prince as your lordship deserveth ; yet since the good 
will is rather to be accepted than all the treasures of 
the world that without it are oflfered, with most un- 
failable and manifest alSection I oflfer you my person, 
lands, and subjects, and this small service." * 

Having delivered this dainty oration, she presented 
unto the "excellent lord" a store of cloths of the 
country, — viz., mantles and skins, and a great necklace 
of pearls. Then she ordered canoes to be brought, in 
which the Spaniards crossed the river. They grew very 
well content with this fair country, which was fat, with 
goodly meadows by the rivers, and full of walnut and 
mulberry trees; the air mild, and the climate temperate; 
the soil well adapted for the cultivation of maize ; and 
the sea-coast abounding with pearls of superior quality. 
They would fain have stayed there, and established a 
colony; but De Soto had dreamed dreams of an empire 
such as Pizarro and Cortez had discovered, and could 
not endure so moderate a satisfaction of his condition. 
His mind brooded upon the schemes of a lofty ambition, 
and his stern and self-contained character could not be 
diverted from them by the representations of his follow- 
ers. "Onward!" was still his cry. " There are pearls 

* Surely neyer before were each speeches pnt into the months of "untutored 
Indians!" They might well have befitted Euphua, or Sir Piercie Shafton. 
Tbey must be accepted as what the Spaniards imagined, rather than as what 
the Indians said. 
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here J but yonder there is gold; this is a sweet and fertile 
country, but yonder smiles a land of milk and honey; 
here there is a sufficiency to be won by strenuous 
labour, but yonder such an immensity of wealth that 
every man may gratify his wildest and most extravagant 
wishes ! Onward ! " said this grave and reserved spirit, 
''onward, though deserts may yawn between me and 
the golden lands I seek; for never yet was fortune won 
unless wooed by the soul that dares all, and the mind 
that hopes for all — unless pursued with an energy that 
never yields, and a courage that knows not how to fear !" 



Don Ferdinando de Soto departed from Cutifa-Chiqui 
in search of the province of Co9a on the 3rd day of May, 
1540, and with a cruel want of generosity he bore with 
him the sovereign princess of Cutifa-Chiqui, that her 
influence might dissipate some of the perils, and clear 
away some of the difficulties, of his laborious enterprise. 
Thus, says the historian, he verified the old proverb 
which saith, — " For well-doing I receive evil." 

In all the towns they passed through, the princess 
commanded the Indians to carry the impedimenta of 
the expedition from one town to another. At one place 
the natives brought forth a tribute of seven hundred 
fowl (probably prairie-hens). At Xualla they rested 
and refreshed themselves for five days. Then they 
clomb the steep hills towards Guaxule, losing on the 
way the Indian lady, who contrived to effect her escape. 
Guaxule was speedily left behind, and the wanderers 
reached the mulberry groves of Canasagua. From 
hence for five days they traversed a desert, and were 
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right glad when they arriyed at Chiaha (June 5), 150 
miles from Xualla. 

At Chiaha the Spaniards rested thirty days, in order 
to enable their wayworn steeds to gain the strength 
they sorely needed. They found it a pleasant neigh- 
bourhood, the town being islanded by two branches of 
a limpid river, and encircled by rich meadows and fields 
that smiled with waving maize. Having refreshed 
themselves mightily, De Soto once more- called them 
to boot and saddle, and went towards the town 
of Coste and then to that of Co9a. The latter town 
appeared to the Spaniards even a preferable place to 
Chiaha. " There was in the bams, and in the fields, 
great store of maize and French beans. The country 
was greatly inhabited with many great towns, and 
many sown fields, which reached from one to the other. 
It was pleasant, fat, full of good meadows upon rivers. 
There were in the fields many plum-trees, as well of 
such as grow in Spain as of the country, and tall wild 
vines that run up the trees ; and besides these, there 
were other low vines, with big and sweet grapes, but 
for want of digging and dressing they had great kernels 
in them." 

After a sojourn of five and twenty days in Co9a, De 
Soto resumed his march, and passed through numerous 
well-peopled towns, whose caciques generally received 
these white-faced strangers and the beasts which they 
bestrode as the beings of another and superior world. 
But at Ma villa they met with a fierce opposition from a 
chieftain of great power and influence, the cacique of 
Tascaluca, who had secretly summoned all his men of 
war with the view of utterly overwhelming the imperious 
invaders. The governor and a small guard had entered 
the town, and visited the cacique's palace, where the 
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Indian refusing to grant him either a guide or slaves 
to cany their burdens, an altercation arose. In the 
heat of the fray, Balthazar de Gallegos drew his sword, 
and wounded the cacique in the back. Immediately the 
Indians gathered around him, and rapidly discharged 
their arrows a't the Spaniards, who maintained a manful 
front while retreating from the town. Five, however, 
were slain outright, and De Soto and the others sorely 
wounded. 

The Indians, encouraged by the retreat of the Chris- 
tians, now fought with greater boldness, and being joined 
in the melee by the slaves and baggage-bearers, kept up 
an incessant discharge of arrows. But by this time i^e 
main body of De Soto*s little army had come up, and 
those that were best armed alighting from their chargers 
were formed into four companies. The horsemen were 
drawn up around the town so as to command every 
mode of egress, and to every company of foot-soldiers one 
man with a firebrand, to set fire to the Indian houses, 
so as to cut off all chance of success, was appointed. 
These preparations being completed, the signal of attack 
was given, and the Spaniards dashed furiously into the 
town. They were met with a courage scarce inferior to 
their own, and a fierce fight ensued, the Spaniards 
being repeatedly driven back, but prevailing at length 
owing to their discipline, their steadiness, and better 
weapons. Then the Indians attempted to retreat into 
the open country. The horsemen drove them back 
upon the houses, now flaming redly against the evening 
sky. All hope failed these gallant men, but they still 
contended with a desperate resolution, and before the 
fray was over not less than 2,500 perished. The 
Spaniards had 15 killed, and 170 wounded, twelve horses 
slain, and 70 hurt. But the loss which De Soto lamented 
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most was that of his baggage and treasures, and espe- 
cially the pearls, which he had designed to send to 
Cuba as a sample of the wealth of the new colony, and 
an attraction for fresh volunteers. 

It was the 18th of November before the wounded 
men had sufficiently recovered to permit of the army 
resuming their advance. They had a slight skirmish 
with the natives when crossing a great river near Ca- 
busto, and their march was often interrupted by their 
hostile attacks. The town of Chica9a, where they arrived 
in December, and where they took up their quarters dur- 
ing the winter, was attacked and burnt by the Indians 
in the night of the 8th March, and though De Soto lost 
but 11 men and 50 horses, his store and baggage were 
entirely destroyed. For want of clothes his soldiers 
were obliged to dress themselves in skins and coverings 
of dried ivy. Removing into the champaign country 
they set to work to fashion fresh handles for their 
lances, which had also suffered in the fire, and employed 
ashwood for that purpose. "There were ash-trees in 
those parts," says the historian, " whereof they made as 
good lances as in Biscay." A forge was also set up, 
and the swords tempered, while the best handicraftsmen 
in the little band fashioned such targets and saddles as 
their skill permitted. Thus re-equipped and refreshed, 
the Spaniards departed from Chica^a on the 25th of 
April, and plunged into a desert country, into marshes 
and thick woods, where the advance was nedessarily 
very slow and wearisome. 

Ariiving at the Rio de Espirito Santo (Mississipi),they 
were in the territories of a powerful cacique, named 
Aquico, with whom they endeavoured to open up an 
amicable intercourse. The next day the cacique came, 
and with him two hundred canoes full of Indians, armed 
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with bows and arrows, resplendent in paint, stately 
with crests of white waving feathers, and brave with 
shields wherewith they defended the rowers on both 
sides, while they, the men of war, stood in proud 
array from the head to the stem. The cacique's canoe 
was distinguished by a canopy which was extended 
over his head, and there he sat in state, and commanded 
and governed all his people. When within a stone* s- 
cast of the bank, he addressed De Soto, who, with 
his suite, walked gravely along the river bank, assur- 
ing him that he had come thither to visit, honour, and 
obey him as the greatest and mightiest lord on earth. 
He then sent him three canoes loaded with fish, and 
cakes of persimon, but gave no heed to De Soto's re- 
peated requests that he would come on shore. "And 
because his purpose was to see if with dissimulation he 
might do some hurt, when the Indians saw that the 
governor and his men were in readiness, they began to 
go from the shore ; and with a great cry, the crossbow- 
men which were ready shot at them, and slew five or 
six of them. They retired with great order ; none did 
leave his oar, though the next to him were slain, and 
shielding themselves, they went farther off. Afterward 
they came many times, ajid landed, and when any of us 
came toward them, they fled into their canoes, which 
were very pleasant to behold ; for they were very great 
and well made, and had their tilts, plumes, paveses,^ and 
flags, and with the multitude of people that were in 
them they seemed to be a fair aimy of galleys. In thirty 
days' space, while the governor remained there, they 
made four barges, into three of which he commanded 
twelve horsemen to enter, in each of them four, in a 
morning, thres hours before day, men which he trusted 

• Waste cloths hang round abont a ship to shelter the men while fighting. 
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would land in despite of the Indians, and make sure the 
passage, or die ; and some footmen, being crossbowroen, 
went with them, and rowers to set them on the other 
side. And in the other barge he commanded John de 
Guzman to pass with the footmen. And because this 
stream was swift, they went a quarter of a league up 
the river along the bank, and crossing over fell down 
with the stream, and landed right over against the camp. 
Two stones*-cast before they" came to land, the horsemen 
went out of the barges on horseback to a sandy plot of 
very hard and clear ground, where all of them landed 
without any resistance. As soon as those that passed 
first were on land on the other side, the barges returned 
to the place where the governor was : and within two 
hours after sunrising, all the people were over. The 
river was almost half a league broad. If a man stood 
still on the other side, it could not be discerned whether 
he were a man or no. The river was of great depth, 
and of a strong current ; the water was always muddy ; 
there came down the river continually many trees and 
timber, which the force of the water and stream brought 
down." 

And it was thus Don Ferdinando de Soto and the 
Spaniards effected the passage of the great Bio de 
Espirito Santo. 



— 4 — 

We now accompany this small band of daring adven- 
turers to the " countrie of Casqui," which their historian 
describes as higher, drier, and " more champion " than 
any part they had hitherto traversed. There flourished 
in the fields many walnut trees bearing soft-shelled 
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walnuts, in fashion like bullets;* and in the houses 
they found many of these, which the Indians had laid 
up in store. The trees differed in nothing else from 
those of Spain but in the smallness of their glossy 
leaves. Mulberry trees and plum trees — and all as 
fruitful as if they were planted in orchards — increased 
the pleasantness of this pleasant country-side. It was 
thickly inhabited, moreover, and the Spaniards on their 
route passed many populous and thriving towns. 
Arriving at last at the capital, he was courteously 
received by the cacique, who brought to him two blind 
men, and requested him — as " the Son of the Sun and a 
great lord " — to restore them to sight. De Soto replied 
in a devout and earnest strain — for these wild Spanish 
desperadoes had something of the Crusader spirit in 
them — "that in the high heaven was He that had 
power to give them health, and whatsoever they could 
ask of Him, whose servant he was. And that this 
Lord made the heavens and the earth, and man after 
His own likeness ; and that He suffered upon the Cross 
to save mankind, and rose again the third day; and 
that He died as He was man; and as touching His 
divinity He was and is immortal; and that He 
ascended into heaven, where He standeth with His 
arms open to receive all such as turn unto Him." And 
having delivered this admirable harangue the Spaniard 
commanded a very high cross of wood to be made, and 
set up in the highest place of the town ; declaring to 
the Indian that in remembrance of the sufferings of 
Christ this symbol was reverenced by Christians. Then 
De Soto and his men kneeled down before it, and the 
Indians did the like ; and the governor bade them from 
thenceforth worship the same, and ask whatever they 
* The pecan nitt 
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stood in need of, of the Lord that he told him was in 
heaven. Strange propagandists these, the sword in one 
hand and the Cross in the other ! Thus went the 
soldier forward through the wilderness of unknown 
lands, to hew out a path whereby the priest might 
travel after him. Alas, that in the holy name of 
religion so much innocent blood should have been 
poured out like water, and such merciless cruelties 
perpetrated by men who vaunted themselves the ser- 
vants of the God of love ! 

Upon Wednesday the 19th of June, the governor 
entered into Pacaha. He lodged in the town where its 
cacique used to reside. It was spacious, strongly walled, 
and beset with towers, and both wall and towers were 
pierced with loopholes. A great lake was near it, com- 
municating by an artificial channel with the Rio de 
Espirito Santo, and both lake and river abounded in 
fish. "There was one," says our historian, "which they 
call bagres (the cat-fish of the Mississippi): the third 
part of it was head, and it had on both sides the gills, 
and along the sides great pricks like very sharp awls : 
those of this kind that were in the lakes were as big as 
pikes : and in the river there were some of an hundred 
and of an hundred and fifty pounds weight, and many 
of them were taken with the hook. There was another 
fish like barbels ; and another like breams, headed like 
a delicate fish, called in Spain besugo, between red and 
grey. This was there of most esteem. There was 
another fish called a pele (the spade or shovel fish) : it 
had a snout of a cubic long, and at tbe upper end of the 
upper lip it was made like a peel. There was another 
fish like a western shad ; and all of them had scales, 
except the bagres and the pele fish. There was another 
fish, which sometimes the Indians brought us, of the 
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bigness of a hog ; they called it the porco (pexe porco, 
or porpoise) : it had rows of teeth beneath and above." 

Leaving behind them this pisciferous country after a 
sojourn of forty days, the Spaniards again resumed their 
weary march. On the 4th day of August they arrived 
*' at the greatest town that was seen in Florida," which 
afterwards, mistrusting the Indians, they reduced to 
ashes. But the land of gold was not yet discovered, 
and they could not rest. No passion kindles so fierce 
a fire in the heart as this lust of gold, prompting men 
to deeds of greater daring and greater self-sacrifice than 
even the purest patriotism or the loftiest enterprise. 

From Pacaha to Quigaute may be an hundred leagues. 
From Quigaute to Coligoa forty more. Coligoa stands 
at the foot of a hill, on the bank of a small, bright river, 
in a rich maize-producing country. De Soto neither 
tarried nor wearied, but pressed onward to Cayas, 
which, as it yielded not only maize, but salt and abun- 
dant vegetation, was deemed a good resting-place for 
both horse and cavalier. The Spaniards, therefore, 
reposed at Cayas for one month, to the infinite con- 
tentment and great improvement of their chargers. 
Here they heard of a large and populous country lying 
to the south called Tulla, which amazingly attracted 
De Soto's fancy. He rode thitherward with some horse 
and foot, but was so sharply received by the Indians as 
to be compelled to return to Cayas for his whole force. 
He then marched against Tulla in time military array 
and occupied it. The Indians attempted to surprise 
him by a night attack ; but were fiercely repulsed with 
•considerable loss. Six were taken prisoners, and their 
right hands and noses being cut off, were despatched to 
their cacique with a threatening message. In three 
days' time came a native to implore peace, with a 
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present of ox-hides. He was followed by other present- 
bearers, and finally by the cacique himself, who with 
his men "came weeping into the camp, in token of 
obedience and repentance for the error passed, after the 
manner of their country." 

De Soto next journeyed to the S.E. some eighty 
leagues or so, and at Autiamque, " a plentiful country 
of maize," took up his winter quarters. He now be- 
came anxious to send tidings of himself and his doings 
to his wife, the Donna Isabella, and the authorities of 
Cuba; for he had been three years engaged in his 
search after a golden country, and had lost 250 men 
and 150 horses. At Autiamque he strongly entrenched 
himself, to guard against any hostile attack, and laid 
up a store of maize, French beans, walnuts, and prunes 
for the comfort and delectation of his men during the 
winter. For three months they abode there, amusing 
themselves with catching coneys, and maintaining an 
amicable intercourse with the natives. 



— 5 — 

It was the 6th of March, 1542, when De Soto quitted 
his hybemal camp with the determination to reach the 
sea-coast, and obtain from Cuba some succour of men and 
horses, for his army was now reduced to 300 men of war 
and 40 horses. On his way he was compelled to halt for 
four days by a tremendous storm of snow, and after- 
wards his movements were much retarded by the nature 
of the country, which was a miry and almost imper- 
vious wilderness, a very valley of desolation. For one 
whole day the adventurers journeyed through the water 
— sometimes kneedeep, sometimes to the stirrup, some- 
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times swimming. They reached a lake that ran with 
a strong deep current, and crossed it by means of rafts 
roughly fashioned with canes and timbers. 

On the 29th our adventurers were at Nilco, a popu- 
lous town in a fertile and agreeable district. From 
thence they continued down the river (variously called 
Rio de Espirito Santo and Rio Grande, now the Mis- 
sissippi) to Guachoya, where they obtained a luxurious 
supply of fresh provisions. The cacique visited De 
Soto, and showed himself desirous of rendering what 
service he could to the little band of adventurers. But 
the Simniard was now weary of his long and fruitless 
wanderings, and plainly saw that he could accomplish 
nothing without a far larger force than he commanded. 
He was anxious, therefore, to reach the coast, desiring 
the sea as keenly as in the earlier days of his expedition 
he had longed for the golden land. He sent out a 
reconnoitring party to explore the country, who re- 
turned with a pitiful tale of the perils of the seaward 
path — of the thick woods, and groves of cane, and deep 
creeks that lay between them and the coast. 

This intelligence had a great effect on De Soto, who 
was worn and weary with toil, and exposure, and the 
anxiety of hope deferred. His force every day dimin- 
ished for want of suitable provisions. At length the 
governor's brave heart gave way. He sickened — ^grew 
daily worse — and was constrained to take to his bed. 
A deadly fever seized upon his weakened frame, and his 
mind lacked the hopeful energy which alone could have 
successfully resisted it. Feeling his end approaching, 
he called to his bedside his captains and principal 
counsellors, the men whom he had trusted most, and 
besought them to agree to the appointment of some 
successor to himself whom they would all obey, and 
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under whose direction they might proceed toward the 
sea^coast. To this they willingly pledged themselves, 
and at their request he named the captain-general, Luis 
de Moscoso de Alvarado, as their commander. And 
presently he was sworn by all that were present, and 
elected governor. 

The next day, being the 21st of May, 1542, terminated 
the life of stormy adventures and daring enterprise of 
Don Ferdinando de Soto, Governor of Cuba, and Adel- 
antado of Florida ; whom fortune advanced, as it useth 
to do others, that he might have the greater fall. But 
though he did not obtain the treasures he sought, nor 
discover the land of gold which had fired his avaricious 
fancy, he explored no inconsiderable portion of the great 
province or state of Florida, where before no white 
man had ever penetrated, and opened a new channel 
for the enterprise and adventure of the European. 

Luis de Moscoso, it may be added, succeeded the 
following year in effecting the delivery of his small 
band of heroes from the perils which environed them. 
After enduring many hardships, and suffering terribly 
from, the attacks of the Indians, they built some rude 
brigantines at Minoya, descended the Kio Grande to 
the sea, and kept along the coast until they reached 
the river of Panuco, September 10, 1543. Their num- 
ber was then reduced to 311 Christians. By the Spanish 
governor of Panuco they were warmly received, and 
after rest and refreshment they proceeded to Mexico^ 
where the Viceroy made ample provision for their 
comfort. And thus we have witnessed the last scene 
in the tragic drama of Don Ferdinando de Soto*s 
expedition to Florida. 
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BOUGAINVILLE, THE FRENCH NAVIGATOR, 
AT TAHITI. 

The visits of Cook, Wallis, and other English seamen 
"to "the gem'' of the Polynesian seas, are familiar to 
^verj reader, and the name of the beautiful Tahiti is 
also only too well known through its connection with 
the sad tale of the mutiny of the "Bounty." Of late 
years it has become familiarised through the exertions 
of our missionaries — those intrepid soldiers of Christ 
to whose self-denial and Christian endurance the savage 
world owns its acquaintance with the merits of the 
Redeemer ; but comparatively few are acquainted with 
the results of the visit of a celebrated French discoverer, 
M. de Bougainville, to the fairest island in Polynesia. 

Apart from its deeds of war and scientific achieve- 
ments, its building up of new empires and overthrowal 
of ancient thrones, the eighteenth century will long be 
famous for the additions it made to geographical know- 
ledge, and the extensive maritime enterprise it saw pro- 
jected and successfully accomplished. Admiral Anson 
opened this brillant career in 1741. More than twenty 
years passed by before he obtained a partner in the glory 
which he had acquired ; but in 1764 the circumnavigation 
of the globe was achieved by Commodore Byron, and 
scarcely had he returned but Captain Wallis in the 
Dolphin^ and Captain Carteret in the Swallow^ followed 
on the same route. About this time, moreover, France 
entered the lists of peaceful enterprise : M. de Bougain- 

* Wallis discovered Tahiti (or Taiti) on the 18th of June, 1767. Its common 
Appellation "Otaheite" is a misnomer. JaAtr* •signiflea "It is Tahiti," the 
Answer of the natives to the question, " What do you call your island ? " 
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ville set out from Brest, with orders to sail to the East 
Indies, by crossing the south seas between the tropics. 
To this voyage succeeded the three expeditions of Captain 
Cook, whose splendid result eclipsed the fame of all 
preceding ones since those of Drake, Magellan, and 
Columbus ; and finally the list of illustrious discoverers 
closes with the name of the unfortunate La Perouse. 

It was on the 5th of December, 1766, that M. de 
Bougainville sailed from Brest roads. He had first to 
proceed to the Falkland Islands, to superintend the resig- 
nation, according to treaty, of the French settlements 
there into the hands of Spain. He was also to wait for 
the arrival of the store-ship L^EtoUe, destined to accom- 
pany him on his long and, perhaps, dangerous voyage of 
discovery. His own frigate was La Boudev^e. The Etoile 
having joined company at Rio Janeiro, Bougainville 
passed through the Straits of Magellan in December, 

1767, and entered the South Sea. On the 2nd of April, 

1768, he sighted the island of Tahiti, previously mis- 
named by Cook and Wallis Otaheite. Being in urgent 
need of wood and fresh provisions he resolved to put 
into port in that island, bub was delayed several hours 
from the difficulty of finding a ecure anchorage. On 
the night of the 3rd, however, he saw with pleasure the 
glow of fires along the coast, showing that Tahiti was 
inhabited. On the morning of the 4th, he discovered 
an open bay on the north-east. 

Tahiti is the principal island of the important group 
to which Cook, on account of the amiable character of 
the inhabitants, gave the name of the Society Islands. 
It measures 50 miles in its greatest length ; its area is 
600 square miles. It consists of two peninsulas, one 
circular, the other oval in contour, united by a narrow 
isthmus; and from its wooded heights, deep leafy valleys. 
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and fertile meads, rightly deserves the appellation 
of Queen of the Pacific. Among its principal products 
is the "bread-tree," first discovered at Tahiti by 
Europeans, — 

**The bread-tree which, without the ploughshare, yields 
The nnreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields, 
And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unparched groves.'' 

The cocoa-nut, the shaddock, and the plantain also 
contribute to the needs of the Tahitians; and the genial 
climate, tempered by cool ocean-breezes, is favourable 
to the rapid growth and perfection of almost every kind 
of vegetation. 

*' There all partake the earth without dispute, 
And bread itself is gathered as a firuit ; 
There none contest the fields, the woods, the streams ; 
The goldless age, where gold disturbs no dreams^ 
Inhabits or inhabited the shore, 
Till Eurox)e taught them better than before. 
Bestowed her customs, and amended theirs. 
But left her vices also to their heirs." — Byron, 

But we must now take up M. de Bougainville's 
narrative, and we shall allow the somewhat boastful 
French navigator to tell, under some restrictions, his 
own story. 

— 2 — 

We ran towards the shore under all sail, says 
Bougainville, and soon descried a periagua also making 
for the shore, and employing both its sail and its 
paddles. It soon shot ahead of ns, and was joined by 
a great number of others, which, firom all parts of the 
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island, now came to meet us. One of them took the 
lead: it was rowed by twelve naked men, who, on 
coming alongside, presented us with boughs of the 
banana, while their signs and gestures showed they 
were intended to serve the purpose of the olive branch. 
We replied by every demonstration of friendship we 
could think of. Then a native, distinguished by his mass 
of hair, bristling like a head-dress of spikes, oiSered us, 
with his bough of peace, a small pig and a quantity of 
bananas. We accepted his present, which he attached 
to a cord thrown down to him ; and gave him in return 
some caps and handkerchiefs, and these first gifts were 
the seal of our alliance with this amiable people. 

Soon were our vessels surrounded with more than a 
hundred canoes of different sizes. They were loaded 
with cocoa-nuts, bananas, and other indigenous fruits. 
Exchange of these delicious comestibles was made for all 
sorts of trifling articles, in perfect good faith, but without 
any native showing a desire to board us. We were 
constrained either to enter their canoes, or show them 
our venture from a distance. When the bargain was 
completed, we hauled up a net or a basket with a rope, 
into which the purchased article had been deposited, 
and, in our turn, lowered down the object given in 
exchange. None of the natives were armed, nor were 
any women present on this occasion. The periaguas 
remained alongside the ships until the approach of 
night compelled us to weigh off shore — then they all 
retired. 

During the night we endeavoured to bear up to the 
northward, never keeping more than three leagues off 
the land. The whole line of coast, until about midnight, 
was, as on the preceding night, lit up by small fires 
placed at short intervals — a species of illumination, we 
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were told, in honour of our arrival. We acknowledged 
it by the discharge of several muskets. 

The next day was occupied in beating up to wind- 
ward of the island, while the boats made careful 
soundings in search of good anchorage ground. The 
appearance of the coast, rising inland like an amphi- 
theatre, presented a smiling and attractive spectacle. 
Although the mountains are very lofty, the rock no- 
where exhibits an arid nakedness; it is luxuriantly 
clothed with wood. "We could scarcely credit our own 
vision when we discovered a peak, mantled with trees 
up to its very summit, which rose far above the crests 
of the highest mountains in the southern quarter of the 
island. The less elevated tablelands were intersected 
with meadow and thicket, while along the whole extent 
of the coast, and on the very margin of the sapphire 
sea, spreads a low and level terrace, covered with plan- 
tations. There, in the midst of bananas, cocoa-nuts, 
and other loaded fruit-trees, reposed the huts of the 
islanders. 

As we stretched along the coast, our eyes were de- 
lighted with the gleam of a fine cascade which dashed 
from the crest of the mountains, and precipitated its 
foaming waters into the sea. Kear this torrent stood a 
village. The coast at this point seeming free from 
breakers, we felt desirous of anchoring in the neighbour- 
hood of so lovely a spot. We took soundings incessantly, 
and our boats sounded until close in shore; but the 
bottom was everywhere rocky, and we were forced to 
seek elsewhere for anchorage. 

The periaguas had returned to the ship at sunrise, and 
all day the work of bartering went on. New branches 
of trade were developed. Besides such fruits as they 
had brought on the preceding day, and hens and pigeons. 
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the islanders now proffered every kind of implements 
for fishing, stone adzes, paper stuffs, shells, &c. They 
asked for iron and earrings in exchange. All bargains 
were honourably conducted ; and on this occasion some 
pretty women, who wore scarcely any clothing, came in 
the canoes. An islander boarded the EtoUe, and stayed 
the night without any sign of apprehension. 

Having found a better anchoring ground for our 
vessels we dropped anchor. As soon as we had ap- 
proached the shore, the islanders surrounded the vessels ; 
the number of canoes became so great that we had great 
difficulty in mooring in the midst of such a throng and 
so much noise. All came crying tayo — that is, friend — 
and gave us a thousand proofs of their friendly feeling ; 
all asked for nails and earrings. The canoes were filled 
with women who, in pleasantness of countenance, did 
not yield to many Europeans, and in beauty of form 
might dispute the palm with all.* 

M. de Bougainville here enters into some details 
which prove that the morality of a heathen people is 
never of a very exalted character, and that no true 
morality can exist where Christianity has not made 
known its elevating influence. He then continues : — 

As soon as we were anchored, I landed with several 
officers to select some suitable place for obtaining a 
supply of fresh water. "We were surrounded by a crowd 
of men and women, who seemed never weary of examin- 
ing us; the boldest ventured to touch us, they even 
lifted up Ouri clothes as if to see that we were fashioned 
like themselves ; no one bore any weapons, not even 
sticks. They did not know how to express their joy 
at our coming. The chief of the district led us into his 
house, and introduced us. We found therein five or 

* This iB an exaggeration on the part of M. de Bougainyille. 
a03) N 
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six men, and a venerable old man. The women saluted 
us by placing the hand on the breast, and crying tayo 
several times. The old man was the father of our host. 
He showed no signs of old age, except that respectability 
of character which years imprint on a noble face. His 
head was adorned with white hair, his beard was long, 
all his body nervous and well filled, without any evi- 
dence of weakness or decrepitude. This man seemed 
scarcely to take any notice of our entrance ; he with- 
drew without replying to our advances, without ex- 
hibiting fear, astonishment, or curiosity. Far from 
participating in the ecstasy which the sight of us had 
stimulated in all his followers, his dreamy and thought- 
ful air appeared to indicate his apprehension lest the 
happy days that glided away for him in the bosom of 
repose, should be disturbed by the coming of a new 
race. 

They gave us permission to examine the interior of 
the house. It had no furniture, no ornaments, nothing 
to distinguish it from other huts but its larger dimen- 
sions. In size it was 24 feet by 20 feet. We remarked 
an osier cylindrical basket, three or four feet long, and 
adorned with black feathers, which was suspended to 
the roof, and two wooden figures, which we took for 
idols. One, the god, was planted upright against one 
of the posts ; the goddess was opposite, inclined along 
the wall, which it surpassed in height, and attached to 
the reeds of which the wall was constructed. These 
figures, ill-made and wholly out of proportion, were 
about three feet high, but each stood on a cylindrical 
pedestal, empty in the interior, and carved outside. 
This pedestal was shaped like a tower ; it was about a 
foot in diameter, and from six to seven feet in height ; 
the whole was fashioned out of a very hard black wood. 
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The chief proposed to us to seat ourselves on the 
grass in front of his house, and he would cause us to be 
served with fruit, broiled fish, and water. During the 
repast he sent for some pieces of stuff, and two great 
necklaces made of osiers, covered with black feathers 
and sharks* teeth. In form they were not unlike those 
immense ruffs worn in the reign of Francis I. He 
placed one round my neck, and distributed the pieces of 
stuff among us. We were ready to return on board 
when the Chevalier de Suzannet perceived that a pistol 
was wanting, which had been adroitly stolen out of his 
pocket. We made the theft known to the chief, who 
immediately insisted on searching the persons of every 
native; some he even ill-treated. We checked his 
active search, only assuring him that the thief would 
fall a victim to his dishonesty, and that the theft would 
cause his death. 

The chief and all his people accompanied us to the 
boats. When close to the shore we were stopped by 
an islander of handsome countenance, who, seated under 
a tree,. invited us to share with him the turfy knoll that 
served him as a couch. We accepted ; the native then 
bent towards us, and with a tender air, to the accom- 
paniment of a flute, in which another Indian blew 
with his nose, he slowly chanted a song, evidently of 
Anacreontic character. The scene was charming, and 
worthy the pencil of an Albano. Four islanders came 
without distrust to sup and sleep on board. We 
delighted them with the mingled strains of flute and 
violin, and let off fireworks composed of serpents and 
fusees. The spectacle excited their surprise and not 
a little alarm. 

On the morning of the 7th the chief, who was named 
Ereti, came on board. He brought us a pig, some 
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hens, and the pistol which the night before had been 
stolen in his hut. This act of honesty raised our good 
opinion of him. We made, therefore, the necessary 
arrangements for landing our sick and our water-casks, 
and for establishing a guard to ensure their safety. In 
the afternoon I landed with arms and baggage, and we 
commenced the erection of a camp on the banks of a 
small stream, where we intended to obtain our water. 
Ereti saw the troops under arms and the preparations 
for encampment without manifesting at first either 
surprise or discontent. Nevertheless, a few hours 
afterwards he came to me, accompanied by his father 
and the leading men of the district, who addressed me 
in reference to this matter. They gave me to under- 
stand that our sojourn ashore displeased them ; that we 
were at liberty to come in the daytime as often as we 
wished, but that we must sleep the night on board our 
ships. I insisted on the establishment of the camp, 
assuring them that it was necessary for obtaining a 
supply of water and wood, and for facilitating trade 
between my crews and their people. They then held 
a second council, after which Ereti asked me if we 
should always remain there, or if we intended to sail 
again, and in how short a time ? I replied that we 
should sail in eighteen days, indicating the number 
with eighteen small stones. Thereupon a new con- 
ference was held, to which I was invited. A grave 
native, who appeared to have great influence in the 
council, wished to reduce the duration of our encamp- 
ment to nine days. I insisted on the time I had stated, 
and finally they consented. From this moment good 
feeling was re-established. Ereti himself offered us an 
immense hut or shed close to the river, and containing 
Bome periaguas, which he caused to be removed immedi- 
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ately. Under this shed we erected huts for our sick, to 
the number of thirty-four, ill of scurvy, twelve from La 
Btmdeuse and twenty-two from UEtoile. The guard was 
composed of thirty soldiers, and I also landed some 
guns to arm the labourers and invalids. I remained on 
shore the first night, which Ereti also wished to pass in 
our tents. He brought his supper, which he added to 
ours, drove away the crowd that surrounded the camp, 
and only retained with him five or six of his friends. 
After supper he asked for fireworks, though they gave 
bim at least as much fear as pleasure. 

On the following day I asked the chief to show me 
some wood which I might have felled. The low ground 
where we had encamped is covered only with bread- 
trees, and a kind of calophyllum, a wood not adapted for 
fueL The hard wood came from the mountains. Ereti 
marked the trees which I might cut, and even pointed 
out to me on what side they should be made to fall 
when felled. The islanders, too, rendered us every 
assistance in our labours. Our workmen felled the 
trees and split them into logs ; the natives transported 
them to the canoes. They helped also in obtaining a 
supply of water, filling the casks, and rolling them to 
the boats. As payment we gave them nails, propor- 
tioning the number according to the work which they 
had done. The only cause of trouble was, that we had 
to keep an eye on everything we brought to shore, 
even on our pockets, for there are not in Europe more 
adroit thieves than in Tahiti. However, theft does not 
seem a very common crime among them. Nothing is 
shut up in their houses, everything lies in the ground 
or is hung up, without locks or guardians. Without 
doubt the curiosity excited by novel objects was too 
powerful for their self-restraint; besides, there are 
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rogues everywhere! They stole many things during 
the first two nights, spite of the sentinels and patrols, 
at whom they even threw stones. The thieves con- 
cealed themselves in a marsh covered with grass and 
reeds, which extended in the rear of our camp; we 
therefore cleared a portion of it, and I ordered the 
officer of the guard to fire on any thieves who appeared 
in the open space. Ereti himself advised me to do so ; 
but he took great care to show us where his house was 
situated, and to recommend us very anxiously to fire 
in the opposite direction. I also sent every evening 
three of our boats, armed with swivel guns and blunder- 
busses, to anchor in front of our camp. 

This thieving excepted, everything passed in the 
most tranquil manner. "We had nevertheless some 
causes for self-reproach. On the 10th an islander was 
killed by a musket shot, without my ever being able 
to discover who was his murderer. On the 12th I was 
informed that three Tahitians had been killed or 
wounded in their huts by bayonet thrusts ; that the 
alarm on the subject was spreading over the whole 
island ; that the old men, women, and children were 
flying to the mountains, carrying their goods and even 
the corpses of their dead, and that, perhaps, we should 
soon have upon our hands an army of these furious 
men. I proceeded to the camp, and in the chiefs 
presence put in irons the four soldiers suspected of 
being authors of the crime. This proceeding appeared 
to content the islanders. I passed part of the night 
ashore, reinforcing the guards, lest the natives should 
themselves attempt to avenge their murdered country- 
men. "We occupied an excellent post between two rivers, 
distant from each other aboiit a quarter of a league ; 
the front of the camp was covered by the marsh, its 
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rear by the sea, of which assuredly we were mastera. 
We might easily have defended this position against 
all the forces of the island united; but fortunately, 
with the exception of some alarms, caused by thieves, 
the night passed away in peace. At dawn no Indian 
approached the camp, not a canoe floated on the sea ; 
the neighbouring huts were abandoned ; all the country 
seemed a desert. 

The Prince of Nassau set out on an exploring expedi- 
tion with four or five men; he found a great number 
of islanders, along with Ereti, about a league from the 
camp. As soon as the chief recognised M. de Nassau, 
he approached him with an air of dismay ; the women 
weeping threw themselves at his feet ; they kissed his 
hands, and sobbed repeatedly, Tayo^ mate/ — You are 
our friends, yet you slay us ! By dint of friendly 
signs and embraces he restored their confidence. I 
saw from the ship a crowd of natives hasten towards 
the camp : hens, cocoa-nuts, bananas embellished our 
"market" and betokened peace. I immediately landed 
with an assortment of pieces of silk and tools of every 
kind ; I distributed them among the chiefs, express- 
ing my grief at the disaster which had happened, 
and assuring them the murderers should be punished. 
The islanders loaded me with caresses, the people 
applauded loudly at so happy a reconciliation; and 
in a short time the usual multitude and the usual 
thieves returned to our quarter, which bore no bad 
resemblance to a fair. This day and the following 
they brought us a more abundant supply of food than 
ever. They solicited us to show them the power and 
"deadly intent" of our muskets; whereat they were 
sorely alarmed, for every animal we aimed at was shot 
dead. 
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At this part of his recital, M. de Bougainville pauses 
to speak of the different dangers to which his two vessels 
were exposed. Continually driven upon the coast by 
adverse winds they ran great risk of perishing, and yet 
these very winds prevented them from putting out to sea. 
They took advantage, however, of a calm sea and a 
moderate breeze to release themselves at length from 
this perilous position, and getting on board their stores 
and the convalescents, prepared to sail from this en- 
chanted island — this Calypso's isle of the Pacific — where 
they had passed so many summer days of luxurious 
enjoyment. 

As soon as their approaching departure was made 
known to Ereti, he repaired on board the Boudeuse, 
with his wives, to say farewell ; and brought with him 
an islander, named Aotooroo, who was very desirous 
of accompanying the French on their voyage. His 
chief presented him to Bougainville and the officers, and 
begged.of them to watch over his safety and provide for 
his happiness. The French commander readily pro- 
mised, and the islanders parted from their European 
friends with many marks of sympathy and regret. 
Aotooroo's betrothed vainly endeavoured to alter his 
design : he embraced her, gave her three pearls which 
hung in his ears, and tore himself from her sighs and 
ber yearning arms to sail far away into what — ^for 
him — was a New World. 

It was the 16th of April, 1768, when M. de Bougain- 
ville sailed from Tahiti. He tells us that the native whom 
he took on board conducted himself, while in France, 
so as to win the esteem and praise of all. In the month 
of March, 1770, Aotooroo being about to return to his 
own country, went to Rochelle, to embark on board a 
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sHp bound for the Mauritius. He was entrusted, during 
this voyage, to the care of a merchant who was part 
owner of the merchant-ship. The French minister 
transmitted to the governor and vice-governor of the 
Mauritius directions for the safe despatch of Aotooroo 
to his native isle, and caused a stock of grains, tools, 
and other useful articles to be placed on board the 
vessel for the use of the Tahitians. In this noble 
endeavour to make them participants of some of the 
advantages possessed by civilised nations, M. de Bou- 
gainville sacrificed thirty-six thousand francs, which, 
we may add, was a third of his whole fortune. This 
sacrifice, so honourable to the memory of the illustrious 
navigator, was destined to prove useless. Aotooroo 
never revisited his native isle to recount to his 
wondering countrymen all the wonders he had seen, 
all the perils he had incurred. Like the amiable but 
unfortunate Le-Boo, and many other savages to whom 
the diseases of an artificial life have proved fatal, 
Aotooroo died of small-pox. 



AFRICA AND MTJNGO PARK. 

— 1 — 

In these days of vigorous and successful African dis- 
covery it may not be uninteresting, and certainly will 
not be inappropriate, to glance at the adventures of one 
of its most distinguished pioneers; one who, seventy 
years since, zealously laboured in the field wherein 
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Bavth, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, and Grant have 
recently gained their laurels. 

Mungo Park was no ordinary traveller; he threw 
into his enterprises a zeal and a courageous obstinacy 
which nothing could baffle. One perceives that he did 
not travel by way of speculation. He was a firm 
believer in the utility of his discoveries for humanity 
and science. This sentiment rendered him superior to 
every difficulty, elevated him above every fear. In 
making known to our readers some of the incidents of 
his African adventure, we may pay a due homage to his 
memory. He sealed his labours in the cause of science 
and humanity with, it may be said, his blood ; for he 
perished in his last expedition. 

Mungo Park having returned from the East Indies 
in 1793, learned, while in London, that the Society for 
the Encouragement of African Discovery was in search 
of a man both able and willing to carry out its views. 
He immediately obtained a letter of recommendation 
from the president of the Royal Society, to whom he 
was advantageously known. His services were accepted; 
and on the 21st of June, 1795, the ship which carried 
Mungo Park dropped anchor at Jillifrie, a town situated 
on the northern bank of the Gambia. On the 23rd his 
vessel moved farther up the river, and on the 29th was 
off Jonka-Conda, where Mungo Park landed. 

The captain of the ship wrote immediately to Dr. 
Laidley, a resident of Pisania, a village on the banks of 
the Gambia, about sixteen miles above Jonka-Conda. 
On the following day the doctor arrived, procured a 
horse for Mungo Park, and a few hours afterwards the 
latter was his guest. 

The traveller's instructions enjoined him to make his 
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way to the banks of the Niger,, either by way of Bam- 
bouk or any other route which might seem preferable. 
They recommended him to explore very carefully the 
course of that great river, from its mouth to its source, 
and to visit the principal towns of the country watered 
by it. 

A caravan was constantly leaving Pisania for the 
interior of Africa, but the merchants who composed it 
showed a strong repugnance to enter into any engage- 
ment with Mungo Park. He therefore determined to 
travel without them, believing that his personal free- 
dom would be for the advantage of his personal 
independence, and consequently for the benefit of his 
expedition. 

It was on the 2nd of December that he quitted Dr. 
Laidley's residence, accompanied by a negro interpreter 
named Johnson, and a negro domestic named Demba. 
Mungo Park rode a small, but strong and spirited 
horse ; his interpreter and servant were provided with 
asses. His baggage consisted' of two days* provisions 
and a small assortment of glass beads, amber, and 
tobacco. He carried a small stock of linen for his own 
use, an umbrella, a small quadrant, a compass, a 
thermometer, two guns, two pairs of pistols, and a few 
other articles. 

A free negro named Madiboo, bound for the kingdom 
of Bambara; two slave merchants of the Sarawoolli 
nation — all three Mahometans — proposed to journey 
with him as far as the points of their respective des- 
tinations. A negro blacksmith named Tami, who had 
been a long time in Dr. Laid ley's service, and was now 
returning to Kasson, his native country, with a small 
stock of wares, also obtained permission to accompany hur 
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Our adventurer traversed the kingdoms of Walli, 
Woolli, and Bondou with agreeable ease; bestowing 
some small presents on the negro kings, and receiving 
provisions in return. His route was unencumbered 
with difficulties as far as Joag, the first town he came 
to in the kingdom of Kajaaga, after crossing the 
boundary of the kingdom of Bondou. 

On the very day of his arrival at Joag Madiboo, who 
had travelled with him from Pisania, repaired to 
Dramanet, a town a short distance off, to visit his 
father and mother. He was accompanied by the negro 
blacksmith. 

On the following morning about two o'clock, some 
men on horseback entered the town, awoke Mungo 
Park's host, conversed with him for some time in the 
Sara woolli tongue, and then betook themselves to the 
place where Park was lying. One of them, thinking 
him asleep, attempted to carry away the gun which he 
had placed near his bedside. All the negroes then 
seated themselves on the border of the mattress which 
served him as a bed, and remained there until day- 
break. As soon as he was able to distinguish objects, 
Park perceived by the countenance of his negro inter- 
preter, Johnson, that something extraordinary had 
happened. '^ I was surprised,'' he says in his own simple 
narrative, ''that Madiboo and the blacksmith had 
already returned ; and I inquired of them the reason. 
The former replied that while amusing himself with a 
dance at Dramanet, ten horsemen despatched by 
Batcheri, the king of the country, had appeared, inquir- 
ing whether a white man had passed that way; that 
having learned I was at Joag, they had immediately set 
out thither, and that Madiboo and the blacksmith had 
hastened in advance of them to warn me of their coming. 
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''While Madiboo was making this recital the ten 
horsemen in question arrived; they took their places 
among those who had come disturbing my slumbers 
during the night, and formed a circle round me — each 
with a gun in his hand. 

''I asked them to speak to me in the Mandingo 
tongue, for I knew nothing of the SarawoollL They 
consented. A little man, who bore upon his person 
a considerable number of charms, began a long har- 
angue, whose purport was : that I had entered into 
the king's town without paying his taxes or making 
him any present ; that, consequently, according to the 
laws of the country, my attendants, animals, and bag- 
gage became the monarch's property ; and that, finally, 
he had received directions to conduct me to Maana, the 
king's residence, and that if I refused to go he should 
be compelled to contradict me. The rogues then arose 
and asked if I was ready to follow them. As it would 
have been very imprudent to attempt any resistance, 
I feigned compliance with their proposal; only I begged 
a little delay while I fed my horse and satisfied my 
entertainer. 

" Dr. Laidley's poor blacksmith thinking I had really 
consented, drew me aside and said, he was sure I did 
not wish by going to Maana to ruin Aim, him who had 
given me so many proofs of his respect and attachment 
* War,' said he, * is on the point of breaking out between 
the kingdom of Kasson, my native land, and that of 
Kajaaga ; not only shall I lose the little I have acquired 
by four years of hard work and economy, but shall be 
sold as a slave, unless my Mends should have two 
prisoners to offer by way of ransom.' 

" Desirous of rendering the honest fellow a service, I 
hastened to inform the king's son — the orator who had 
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just delivered so lengthy a harangue — that I consented 
to accompany him only on condition that the blacksmith, 
who was not one of my people, should be allowed to remain 
at Joag. This proposition, however, was not accepted. 
He replied that we had all violated the laws of the 
country, and consequently all must go to Maana. I 
called my host aside, and making him a present of some 
gunpowder, asked his. advice. ' I think/ he answered, 
'you must not venture to show yourself before the 
king, for it is his decided intention to appropriate all 
you possess.' " 

— 2 — 

The advice was evidently good, but the difficulty was 
how to follow it out. I first pointed out to this troop of 
savages that I had only omitted the customary tribute 
to the king through my ignorance of the usages of the 
country ; that I could not be expected to know its laws, 
since I was a stranger ; and that, for the rest, I was 
ready to pay at once what might be needful. And while 
uttering these words I presented them with five drachms 
of gold, which the king of Bondou had given me, and 
begged them to offer the said drachms in my name to 
their sovereign. 

They did not scruple to receive them, but insisted on 
examining my baggage. My portmanteau was immedi- 
ately opened. These worthy envoys of a king of thieves 
were sorely astonished at not finding as much gold and 
amber as they had expected, and recompensed them- 
selves by taking everything which pleased them ; finally, 
after wrangling with me for a whole day, they took 
their leave, carrying away fully half of my effects. 

So tyrannical a mode of dealing with strangers fright- 
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ened the negroes who accompanied me, and the bad 
repast afterwards served np to us did not fortify our souls 
against the apprehensions that perturbed them. Madi- 
boo begged of me to return, Johnson laughed at the 
idea. of continuing our journey without money, and the 
blacksmith was afraid to speak lest his tongue should 
betray him to be a native of the kingdom of Kasson. 
Our situation was truly afflicting ; we could not possi- 
bly procure provisions without paying for them, and 
I knew that if I showed any of my glass or amber 
beads the king would soon hear of it, and probably 
depiive me of the few articles I had succeeded in con- 
cealing. 

Towards evening, when I was seated, sorrowfully 
enough, at the threshold, an aged female slave passed 
by. She asked me if I had dined. I thought she was 
jesting at me, and did not reply. The blacksmith 
answered for me, that the king had plundered us of all 
our goods. The good woman appeared much moved by 
the recital ; she deposited her basket on the ground, and 
showing its contents, asked me if I could eat some 
pistachio nuts. I gladly accepted them; she immedi- 
ately gave me several handfuls, and departed before I 
bad time to thank her for so useful a succour. 

This poor slave's conduct touched me deeply. Un- 
doubtedly she knew by experience that hunger is a 
cruel thing, and her own misfortunes had rendered her 
sensible to those of others. 

The old woman had scarcely quitted me before I 
received information that a nephew of Demba-Sego-Jalla, 
king of Kasson, was about to pay me a visit. He had 
been despatched on an embassy to Batcheri to settle, if 
possible, the differences which had broken out between 
the two monarchs. Having learned that a white man 
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was staying at Joag who was bound on a journey to 
Kasson, he wished to see me. 

I spoke to him of the injustice I had suffered, and of 
the embarrassment into which I had been plunged by 
the king of Kajaaga's iniquitous tyranny. 

He courteously offered me his protection, and under- 
took to act as my guide to his uncle's kingdom. I 
accepted his offer with gratitude. On the following day, 
December 27, I set oiit at daybreak in company with 
Demba Sego, my protector, thirty persons who served 
as our escort, and my faithful travelling attendants. 

We marched gaily enough for several hours. When 
we arrived near a tree, which had already suggested to 
the interpreter Johnson a good many questions, he 
prayed us to pause a moment. Then drawing out of 
his hamper a white pigeon, he attached it by its claw to 
a branch of the tree. Immediately we resumed our 
march, with Johnson's assurance that thenceforth our 
voyage would be prosperous. I mention this circum- 
stance to show how inherent is superstition in the char- 
acter of the negroes; for although Johnson had been 
eleven years in England, he retained every idea and 
prejudice of this nature. 

At noon we reached Gungadi, a large town, where we 
made about one hour's halt, to wait for a few beasts of 
burden that had lagged behind. The huts of Gungadi 
are surrounded by a great quantity of date-trees. I also 
remarked a clay-built mosque, encircled with six towers 
or turrets, on the topmost point of each of which had 
been placed an ostrich's egg. 

A little before sunset we arrived at Samee, on the 
banks of the Senegal. At this point the river is of great 
width, but it is not very deep, and rolls slowly over a 
bed of sand and gravel. Its banks are lofty, and carpeted 
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with rich verdure; the plain is well ciiltiyated, and the 
mountains of Felow and Bambouk lend to the landscape 
a picturesque appearance, and frames the picture in a 
manner very agreeable to the eye. 

On the 28th of December we quitted Samee, and 
arrived at Kajee in the afternoon. This large village 
is partly situated on the southern, and partly on the 
northern bank of the river. A little above Kajee three 
noble cascades occur ; the river precipitates itself from 
the summit of the rocks, where it has hollowed out a 
very deep bed. At this point we had to cross the river 
with our respective animals. "We fired a few shots, and 
summoned the inhabitants of the other bank, which 
belongs to the kingdom of Kasson. Some boatmen 
brought us a skiff. The river here is shut within two 
walls forty feet in height, so that I could not under- 
stand how our animals could get down to the margin of 
the water ; but the negroes drove them one after the 
other into a species of narrow trench dug out, almost 
precipitously, in the declivity. The men who paddled 
the canoe seized the strongest horses by the halter, made 
them enter the water, and started them a little distance 
from the bank. All the others immediately followed ; 
some men swam behind the animals, and cast water over 
them whenever they showed a wish to return, — the 
passage was thus accomplished in fifteen minutes. 

It was more difficult to effect the transit of the asses ; 
their natural stubbornness was equally proof against 
whip and stick, and they endured a considerable amount 
of beating before they could be made to enter the water, 
and when they were halfway across, four of them per- 
sisted in turning back, spite of every effort to force them 
onward. "We spent at least two hours in a desperate 
struggle before we could accomplish the desired end; a 
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third was employed in carrying across our baggage, and 
the sun was sinking beneath the horizon when the 
canoe returned for Demba Sego and myself. 

Demba Sego thought it a favourable opportunity for 
examining a tin box of mine, which was placed in the 
fore-part of the canoe ; he put out his hand to take it. 
The movement destroyed the equilibrium of the boat ; 
it filled with water, we were swamped, but easily 
reached the territory of Kasson. 

Demba Sego then informed me that we were within 
his uncle's dominions, and out of all danger, and that he 
hoped, as a proof of my gratitude, I should make him a 
handsome present. This speech surprised me all the 
more on Demba Sego's part, because he was acquainted 
with the spoliation I had suffered at Joag. I began to 
fear that I had gained nothing by crossing the river. 
As it would have been imprudent for me to remon- 
strate, I made no objection to this request, and gave 
him seven bars of amber and a little tobacco, which 
appeared to satisfy him. After a long day's march, 
across a country sown with boulders of white granite, 
we arrived at Teesee, where I was lodged in Demba 
Sego's hut. This was on the evening of the 29th of 
December. 

Next day my host presented me to his father, Tiggity 
Sego, who was brother of the king of Kasson, and 
governor of Teesee. The old man looked at me atten- 
tively, and told me I was the second white man whom 
he had seen. 

Finally, to satisfy all his questions, I told him the 
motives of my African journey ; but, like all barbarians, 
who invariably travel for some interested purpose, ho 
would not believe that I was actuated by pure curiosity, 
or, in other words, only for my instruction. He there- 
by. .., ^OOgle 
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fore remained convinced that I meditated some designs 
which I did not dare to confess. He told me it would 
be necessary I should repair to Kooniakari to see the 
ting"; but before quitting Teesee, he begged me to pay 
him another visit. 

In the afternoon, one of Tiggity Sego's slaves escaped ; 
everybody hastened after the fugitive; it was a great 
event for the drowsy town. Demba Sego begged me 
to lend him my horse, which I willingly did, though 
praying from the bottom of my heart that the unfortu- 
nate fugitive might not be retaken. Unhappily my 
wishes were not fulfilled ; the slave was caught, whipped, 
and put in irons. Next day Demba Sego borrowed my 
horse a second time, to go as far as the town of Gedumah, 
that he might appease a dispute which had broken out 
between the Moors and the inhabitants of Teesee. He 
would be away three days ; my rather reluctant com- 
])liance forced me, therefore, to remain all that time at 
Teesee, and I occupied the interval in studying the 
manners of the people and examining their town. It is 
large, unwalled, and has no other defensive resources 
against an hostile attack than a kind of citadel, where 
Tiggity Sego resided. According to the inhabitants of 
Teesee, the town was built by some Foulah shepherds, 
who tended a great number of flocks in the neighbour- 
hood, its pastures enjoying a high reputation. The pros- 
perity of this tribe of shepherds excited the envy of the 
Mandingoes, who drove them from the country, and 
seized upon their habitations. It is worthy of notice 
that the Teeseeans, who are rich both in cattle and grain, 
are of all the people in the world the least dainty in the 
choice of their food ; they eat rats, moles, squirrels, 
grasshoppers, serpents. At Teesee women are not allowed 
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to eat eggs ; what may be the cause of this absurd pro- 
hibition I know nob, but it is probably connected with 
some ridiculous superstition. 

Demba Sego did not bring back my horse until the 
8th of January; he was absent nine days instead of 
three. I was very impatient at having been detained 
so long ; and as soon as he arrived, began to think of 
my departure. I therefore went to visit his father, 
and announced to him that on the morrow I should set 
out early for KooniakarL The old man at first ad- 
vanced many futile objections; then all at once becom- 
ing more explicit, declared that I should not leave 
Teesee until I had paid the tribute levied from every 
traveller. * 

On the following day, then, my friend Demba Sego 
came to me, accompanied by a numerous suite, and said 
his father had sent him for the present I intended to make 
him, and he wished to see the articles I had selected for 
that purpose. 

I knew that resistance was vain; I offered him 
quietly seven bars of amber and as many of tobacco ; 
but Demba pretended that such presents were unworthy 
of a man like Tiggity Sego, who had the power to 
deprive me of all I possessed. He added that, unless I 
consented to increase my gifts, he must carry all my 
property to his father for him to select whatever he 
chose. I had no time to answer; for Demba and his 
attendants began immediately to open my packages, 
display their contents on the ground, and take without 
ceremony anything that pleased their eye. Among 
other things, Demba carried away the tin box which 
ever since our passage of the river had strongly excited 
his covetousness. 

As soon as these robbers had retired I examined 
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what they had left me, and perceived tliat as at Joag 
they had deprived me of half of my small fortune, so at 
Teesee, without any pretext, they had just pilfered half 
of what the first thieves had suffered me to retain. 
Although the negro blacksmith who accompanied me 
was a native of Kasson, if he had not sworn that 
everything which his packages contained was necessary 
to him, these custom-house officers — these new tax- 
gatherers — would have levied a fresh impost on his 
small venture. Disgusted in the extreme with Demba 
Sego's rapacity, I resolved to set out from Teesee on the 
very next day. 

On the 10th of January, at two hours after noon, we 
entered Jumbo, the blacksmith's native district. His 
brother had been informed of his return by some trav- 
ellers, and immediately came to receive him; he was 
accompanied by a musician, and brought a horse for his 
brother that he might enter his native town in triumph ; 
he begged us, moreover, to load our guns and discharge 
them in honour of this family festival. Quickly were 
we surrounded by a great number of inhabitants, who 
displayed their delight at their compatriot's return by a 
variety of childish gambols, loud cries, and even by 
very inharmonious songs. In the latter they celebrated 
the courage of the hero of the festival in venturing to 
expatriate himself and visit far distant countries. The 
day terminated with a feast. 

The welcome which the negro received from all his 
kinsmen was very tender ; he himself showed a lively 
sensibility, for these simple children of nature abandon 
themselves unrestrainedly to their emotions. In the 
midst of these transports arrived the blacksmith's 
mother; she was blind, very old, and walked with a stick; 
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she passed her hand over her son, congratulating him on 
his safe return ; she carefully touched his hands, his 
arms, his face ; she appeared enchanted at hearing his 
voice. 

After an interval, the blacksmith's father brought 
him to relate his adventures. Everybody took a seat, 
and observed the greatest silence ; he thanked God for 
the success he had met with, drew a picture of the 
events which had occurred during his passage from the 
kingdom of Kasson into that of Gambia ; he described 
his occupations at Pisania ; he boasted of the advantages 
he had there enjoyed, and finally narrated very patheti- 
cally the dangers which he had escaped in returning to 
his native land. It was during this part of his narrative 
that he had frequent occasion to speak of me ; he em- 
ployed very strong expressions to describe my kindness 
to him, and pointing to where I seated, exclaimed, 
" Affilh ibi siring" that is, " Behold him there 1 " 

Immediately all eyes were turned upon me. It 
seemed as if I had fallen from heaven, for until then 
my presence had passed unobserved in the general com- 
motion excited by the blacksmith's return. Some of the 
women and children showed great inquietude on finding 
themselves so near a man whose features and complexion 
were in their eyes most extraordinary ; but the black- 
smith having assured them that I was not wicked, and 
that I should do them no harm, a few among them had 
the boldness to approach and touch my clothes; but 
their courage was not unmixed with fear, for as soon as 
I moved, or looked at the children, their mothers 
hastened to remove them from my vicinity. It was not 
until after the expiration of some hours that they were 
able to observe me without any feelings of apprehension. 
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I passed the rest of that day and the next day in re- 
joicing with these good people, and then I began to 
think of resuming my journey; the blacksmith pro- 
tested that he would not leave me as long as I remained 
in KooniakarL We therefore set out together on the 
14th of January, despite of the pressing entreaties of 
our friends, who wished to detain us. 

I strayed a little from our direct route, for I wanted 
to visit Soolo, the residence of Salim Daucari, who 
carried on an extensive trade with the Gambia, and 
enjoyed there much consideration. Dr. Laidley knew 
him well, and had entrusted him with goods equal in 
value to five slaves, whose amount he had instructed 
me to receive. Salim Daucari gave me a hearty 
welcome. My presence in the country was regarded 
as so much of an event that, a few hours after my 
arrival at Soolo, the king of Kasson was informed of it, 
and his second son. Sambo Sago, arrived with a troop 
of horsemen, to ascertain what cause had prevented me 
from repairing direct to Kooniakari? Salim Daucari 
immediately took up the word, and excused me by say- 
ing that he was well acquainted with me, and would 
accompany me to Kooniakari and present me to the 
king. There again I should have to make some pre- 
sents; at least, so his well-meaning counsels advised 
me. 

I wished to go to Bambara. To accomplish this 
object, I must traverse the kingdom of Kaarta; but 
the king of that country was at war with the king of 
Bambara, and I was informed that I ran the risk of 
being captured as a spy, plundered, and perhaps slain. 
I was advised to adopt the route through the Moorish 
kingdom of Ludamar; and it was thought that by means 
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of this detour I might penetrate into the kingdom of 
Bambara. I confess that I regarded with anxiety the 
necessity of a journey through a Moorish country, for 
Moorish cruelty and rapacity are known throughout 
the world. Unfortunately I had not the choice of 
means to accomplish my object, and making my decision 
boldly, set out for Ludamar. 

I had sent a present to Ali, the king of that region ; 
no one interfered with me, and I was on the point of 
arriving at Gombo, the first town in Bambara. I 
already looked upon myself as safe from all annoyance 
on the part of the Moors, at the very moment that I 
was about to fall a prey to their worst barbarity. 

On the 6th of March I slept at Samee. The principal 
dooty of the village received me with the greatest 
cordiality. I was resting tranquilly at Samee, and my 
imagination had already wafted me to the banks of the 
Niger, when I was suddenly awakened from the glowing 
dream by a troop of Ali's soldiers, who poured into my 
hut, and informed me their master had commanded 
them to conduct me to his camp; that if I repaired 
thither willingly I had no cause for apprehension, but 
that if I refused to go they should employ force. 

I hesitated: the Moors encouraged me with repeated 
assurances that I had nothing to fear ; that they had 
come for me in compliance with the wishes of Fatima, 
Ali's wife, who was anxious to see a Christian. As 
for the rest, undoubtedly as soon as she had satisfied 
her curiosity, I should be at liberty to start for Bam- 
bara. 

We rested that night at Dalli, the Moors guarding 
us with the greatest care. On the 12th of March I 
made my appearance at Benowm, Ali's residence. His 
camp presented the spectacle of a great number of tents 
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dispersed without order over a vast area, with great 
herds of camels, oxen, and goats collected in the centre. 

As soon as my arrival became known, the Moors 
who were drawing water quitted their places. The 
crowd pressed upon me inconveniently; I was soon so 
surrounded that I could not move. One drew me by 
the coat, another took off my hat, a third stopped me 
to examine the buttons of my waistcoat, a fourth 
required me to repeat a verse of the Koran, " La ilia el 
allah Mahomet rasoul allah." 

At length we reached the royal tent. 

Ali was seated on a cushion of black morocco, engaged 
in clipping some tufts of his moustache, while a female 
slave held a mirror before him. He was an old man, 
recalling the Arab type; his beard was long and white, 
his countenance stem and gloomy. He looked at me 
very attentively, and asked my guides if I could speak 
the Arab tongue. An answer in the negative appeared 
to surprise him, but he preserved silence. The women 
around him did not imitate his example, for they over- 
whelmed me with questions, while they examined my 
clothes with an importunate scrutiny, and obliged me 
to unbutton my waistcoat that they might see the 
whiteness of my skin. They counted my fingers, for 
they seemed to doubt that I really belonged to the 
human race. 

A short time after my entrance into Ali's tent, a 
priest announced the hour of prayer. Before repairing 
to their devotions, the Moor who had acted as interpre- 
ter informed me that Ali wished to give me something 
to eat; and almost immediately two youths entered, 
dragging after them a wild pig, which they bound to 
one of the posts of the tent. Ali made them a sign to 
kill it, and prepare it for my supper. Although I was 
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sorely hungry, I did not think it prudent to partake of 
an animal which the Moors held in abhorrence; so I 
made haste to assure them that I never touched that 
kind of food. Then the young people unbound the pig, 
in the not very benevolent hope that he would rush 
upon me, for the Moors imagine a great antipathy to 
exist between Christians and these animals; but the pig 
was no sooner at liberty than he attacked indifferently 
all who came in his way, and finally took refuge under 
the royal couch. 

The spectators now withdrew to prayers, and I was 
conducted to the tent of Ali's principal slave, but not 
permitted to enter or touch anything belonging to it. 
I asked for some food; after keeping me waiting a long 
time, they brought me some rice boiled with salt and 
water. Then they stretched a mat before the tent, on 
which I passed the night, surrounded by an inquisitive 
crowd. 

At sunrise Ali made his appearance before the tent 
on horseback, and attended by a small suite. He told 
me a small hut had been prepared to shelter me from 
the sun, and I was immediately conducted to it. My 
dwelling was of a square form, constructed of maize- 
stalks placed vertically; the roof was also made of 
maize-stalks, supported by two forked stakes, to one 
of which had been attached, by Ali's orders, the ubi- 
quitous wild pig, evidently because he wished to turn 
the Christian into ridicule. I confess I found such 
a neighbour very disagreeable, because a crowd of 
children amused themselves with beating and teazing 
the animal. 

The curiosity of the Moors I likewise found very 
inconvenient. I was compelled to take my shoes off 
and show my feet, — to remove my vest and under 
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-waistcoat that they might see how I dressed and un- 
dressed; they never grew tired of admiring the invention 
of buttons, and from morn until evening, I did nothing 
but take off and put on my clothes, button and unbutton 
them. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, Ali sent me a little 
kouskous, with some salt and water. I had eaten 
nothing since the morning. 

During the night Moorish sentinels were posted out- 
side my door. About two o'clock in the morning a man 
glided into my hut, probably with the intention of 
stealing something, perhaps of assassinating me. While 
groping about he put his hand on my shoulder; I rose 
hastily : he endeavoured to escape, but he tripped over 
my faithful blacksmith, and fell upon the wild pig, which 
bit him on the arm. The cries wrung from him by 
pain drew to my cabin the men who guarded the royal 
tent; they thought that I had effected my escape, and 
several had mounted on horseback to pursue me. I 
remarked on this occasion that Ali had not passed the 
night in his tent; the cruel and suspicious tyrant 
mistrusted all who approached him, and never suffered 
it to be known where he slept. When the Moors had 
explained the cause of the commotion, he, as well as 
they, retired, and permitted me to sleep in peace until 
the following morning. 

On the 15th I was as much insulted and annoyed as 
on the preceding day; the children assembled to beat 
the pig, and the men and women to torment the 
Christian. Tt is impossible to conceive of a people 
making such a pleasure, nay, almost a study of mali- 
ciousness; suffice it to say that my presence furnished 
the Moors with an opportunity of exercising to their 
heart's content the insolence, ferocity, and fanaticism 
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which distinguish them from the rest of the human race. 
I was a stranger, unprotected, and a Christian — each a 
sufficient title in itself to expel from a Moorish heart 
every sentiment of humanity. Moreover, I was probably 
suspected of being a spy; one can easily imagine, there- 
fore, all I had to fear. However, desirous of affording 
the Moors no pretext for ill-treating me, I did all that 
they commanded, and patiently supported all their 
outrages with a tranquil air, from the rising to the 
setting of the sun. 

Although very indolent in themselves, the Moors 
exact the severest labour from all who are subject to 
their power : they despatched my negro Demba to collect 
grass for Ali's horses; and after meditating for a long 
time what kind of occupation they could impose upon 
me, appointed me at length to the post of barber. They 
wished me to give a specimen of my skill in the king's 
presence, and I was ordered to shave the head of 
the young prince of Ludamar. I accordingly seated my- 
self on the ground with the child before me; a razor 
three inches long was put into my hands, and I was 
ordered to begin. I do not know whether it was owing 
to my awkwardness, or to the shape of the razor, but I 
had scarcely commenced before I made a slight incision 
in the child's head : Ali pronounced me unskilful, and 
drove me from his tent. 

I looked upon this event as rather fortunate for me : 
I thought that, to obtain my liberty, I must render 
myself as useless as possible. 

On the 18th of March four Moors brought to All's 
camp my interpreter Johnson, who had been arrested 
at Jarra, before he knew that I too was a prisoner. 
They brought at the same time a package of clothes 
and other articles which I had left in that town with 
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the idea they might be of service if I returned by 
that route. 

Johnson was conducted to Ali's tent to be interro- 
gated. They opened my bale, and sent for me to ex- 
plain the use of the different things which it contained. 
I then ascertained, to my great delight, that Johnson 
had deposited mj papers in the hands of one of my 
host's wives. As soon as I had satisfied Ali's curiosity 
the package was refolded, and placed in a great leather 
bag. The same evening Ali sent to inform me that 
there were many robbers in the neighbourhood, and 
that to prevent them from plundering me of all I pos- 
sessed, I must remove all my property into his tent. 
My clothes, my instruments, all that belonged to me, 
were accordingly carried away, and not even a change 
of linen was left. Ali was greatly surprised at finding 
far less gold and silver than he had expected; so, to 
discover if I had concealed any, he sent three emis- 
saries on the following morning, who, with their wonted 
brutality, examined every part of my clothes, and 
deprived me of the little gold and amber which I 
had reserved, my watch, and pocket compass. Fortu- 
nately, during the preceding night I had buried 
another compass; this instrument, and the clothes 
which I wore on my back were all that the barbarity 
of Ali spared me. 

The compass soon became an object of superstitious 
curiosity. Ali was anxious to know why the needle, 
which he called a tiny bit of iron, should always turn 
in the direction of the Great Desert? I was somewhat 
embarrassed to reply to this question ; if I had told him 
I did not know, he would have suspected me of wishing 
to conceal the truth : so I resolved to tell him that my 
mother lived far beyond the sands of Sahara, and that 
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as long as she lived the tiny bit of iron .would point 
towards her, and serve as a guide to conduct me back 
to her arms ; but that if she died it would turn in the 
direction of her tomb. Ali's astonishment was extreme, 
and he restored to me the instrument, saying that he 
could not dare to retain a magical article. 

On the 20th of March, the leading Moors assembled 
in Ali's tent, and held a deliberation in reference to 
myself: there opinions were discussed; they differed 
widely, as I was told : and the general purport of the 
debate appears to have been as follows : — 

One of All's children came to my tent in the evening 
and told me, showing apparently much concern about the 
matter, that his uncle had advised the king his father 
to deprive me of my sight, because my eyes resembled 
a cat's; but that his father was unwilling to execute 
8uch a sentence before I had been seen by the queen 
Fatima, who was absent. 

Impatient to know my fate, I repaired next morning 
to Ali's tent; already several Bushreens were assembled. 
I thought it a favourable moment for discovering the 
real intentions of the council. I demanded Ali's per- 
mission to return to Jarra. This he refused because 
the queen had not yet seen me, and I must await her 
return, afterwards I should be at liberty to depart, 
and my horse should be returned to me. Although 
this answer did not appear very satisfactory, I was 
obliged to be content with it; for the dryness of the 
season and the excessive heat which prevailed, forbade 
all hope of my escaping with success. I therefore 
resolved to abide in patience the commencement of the 
rainy season. However, I did not conceal from myself 
that the idea of travelling into Nigritia at an epoch 
when the sky appears to dissolve in water and the 
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roads become extremely difficult, was a subject for 
considerable anxiety. 

I passed the whole night in excessive agitation : on 
the morrow I was in a violent fever. I wrapped myself 
in my cloak and went to sleep; but my persecutors 
speedily aroused me, and it was in vain I made signs 
to them that I was sick and needed rest. My illness 
was for them a subject of infinite amusement, and they 
endeavoured to increase it by every means in their 
power. I envied the condition of the negro slaves, who 
are left at least to the quiet enjoyment of their thoughts. 

Weary with the continual insults of the Moors, I 
feardp^lest I should compromise myself by an emotion 
of a|[|er, which I felt to be almost irrepressible. I 
started from my cabin to sleep under the shadow of 
some trees at a short distance from the camp, but 
persecution followed me there. Hardly had I reached 
the spot but a son of Ali's, accompanied by a troop of 
cavaliei'S, ordered me to get up and follow, him. My 
prayers were useless, they threatened me. One of the 
horsemen seized a pistol which hung to his saddle-bow, 
and took aim; the trigger snapped twice without result. 
So great was his indifference and composure that at 
first' I thought the pistol was not loaded, but he made 
it ready a third time, and struck the stone with a bit 
of steel. I then perceived that be really wished to kill 
me; I begged of him to spare my life. When we arrived 
at Airs tent, he appeared very much irritated; he 
demanded the Moor's pistol ; assured himself of its 
being in good order, loaded the weapon with his own 
powder, and looking at me with an air of menace, 
muttered several words in Arabic which I could not 
comprehend. I begged Demba to inform me how I 
Lad been so unfortunate as to ofibnd the king? He 
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answered that undoubtedly I had formed a project to 
escape, since I had left the camp without permission. 

On the 28th, Ali sent to inform me that in the 
afternoon I was to ride out with him, because he 
wished to show me to some of his wives. About four 
o* clock we were on the point of setting out, when there 
was raised a singular difficulty. The Moor pretended 
that my nankeen trousers were of too close-fitting a 
form to be decent. Ali ordered my negro to throw 
over me the cloak which I had always carried since my 
arrival at Benowm. 

We went into the tents of four wives, in each of 
which a cup of milk and water was given me. All the 
women were extremely fat, which, in this country, is 
considered a great beauty. They put to me innumerable 
questions, examined my hair and skin, with much at- 
tention ; they affected to look upon me as a being of an 
inferior order; they raised their eyebrows and shrugged 
their shoulders at the whiteness of my skin. For the 
remainder of the evening I was a subject of amuse- 
ment for Ali and his attendants ; they galloped round 
me, as round a wild animal which they wished to 
torment : they whirled their muskets above their heads, 
and exhibited all their skill in the management of 
their horses, evidently to display their superiority in 
handling both horses and weapons. 

On the 7th of April, a whirlwind overthrew three 
tents, and carried off one side of my cabin. These wind- 
storms come from the Great Desert, and are very com- 
mon at the height of the hot season. They raise the 
sand to an immensely high elevation, so that from a 
distance it resembles enormous columns of whirling 
and wreathing smoke. 

I could not determine the actual degree of the tem- 
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perature, because Ali had deprived me of my thermo- 
meter ; but at mid-day it was impossible to walk with 
the feet bare, the soil was so heated by the wind of the 
desert. I could not, without extreme suffering, keep my 
hand in the currents of air which streamed through 
the crevices of my cabin. 

A whole month had rolled by, and I still languished 
in the Moorish camp. Demba and Johnson shared my 
misery; I suffered from my knowledge of the misfortunes 
which I had brought upon them, and of which I was 
the cause. The least of our troubles was our food, for 
after awhile we grew tolerably accustomed to it, and but 
for the continual persecutions of the Moors our lot 
would have appeared supportable. About midnight 
they brought into my hut a dish of kouskous, with some 
water and salt; we ate it together — Johnson, Demba, 
and I; this was all we were allowed with which to 
support ourselves for a whole day, for it was then the 
time of the Kamadan (or Annual -Fast), and the Moors, 
accustomed to fast rigorously during their Lent, thought 
that we ought to observe their laws as much as they 
themselves did. 

In order to while away the long hours of my captivity, 
I attempted to learn to write Arabic. The people who 
came to visit me soon taught me to know the characters, 
and I perceived that when I thus engaged their atten- 
tion they became less malicious, less importunate. So 
when I detected in their eyes a wish to make me the 
butt of their malicious humour, I made haste to occupy 
them in writing something on the sand, or in deciphering 
what I wrote myself. Their pride in displaying the 
extent of their knowledge almost always induced them 
to comply with my request. 

On the 14th of April, Ali, seeing that Fatima had not 
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arrived, prepared to go in quest of her. It was necessary 
to carry provisions, as the distance was considerable 
from Benowm to the place where the queen was staying. 
All had an ox killed in his presence, the flesh cut into 
pieces, and dried in the sun. These various operations 
took place in Ali's presence, for living in continual fear 
of being poisoned, he neither ate nor drank anything 
which he had not seen prepared. 

During Ali's absence my situation became worse ; 
for two nights running the Moors brought us no food. 
Demba then betook himself to a small village at some 
distance from our camp, inhabited by negroes; but from 
their compassion he could obtain nothing but a few 
handfuls of ground nuts, which he shared with me. 

Hunger is at first very painful to endure, but after 
awhile the pain which it causes degenerates into lan- 
guor : then a little water is sufficient to reinvigorate the 
mind and dissipate for a few minutes every kind of 
unpleasant feeling. Johnson and Demba, buried in a 
kind of lethargic slumber, were completely overcome ; 
and when at length some kouskous were brought to us, 
I could with difficulty awaken them. As for myself, 
my breathing was convulsive; and whenever I attempted 
to stand, I felt ready to faint. What alarmed me most 
was the gradual weakening of my sight; but this symp- 
tom disappeared as soon as I had taken the food brought 
to us after two days* delay. We waited several days for 
the arrival of Ali and Fatima, but in vain : we were 
reduced to desire the return of this royal barbarian, bis 
subjects had so little consideration for us. 

During Ali's absence, Mansong, king of Bambara, had 
demanded a body of cavalry to assist in an attack upon 
the town of Gedin-Gooma, belonging to the king of 
Kaarta. Ali, forewarned, refused to accede to the 
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demand; he even treated the ambassadors of Mansong 
with much haughtiness and contempt, which the latter 
resolved to avenge immediately. 

On the 29th of April a messenger arrived at Benowm 
to announce that the army of Bambara approached the 
frontiers of Ludamar; the news spread alarm over the 
whole country. In the afternoon one of All's sons 
arrived at the camp with orders for the cattle to be 
driven to a distance, the tents to be struck, and every 
one to be prepared for setting out at daybreak on the 
following morning. 

The baggage was placed upon the oxen; the two posts 
and other pieces of wood on which a tent is extended 
were slung on either side of an animal; the canvas was 
stored on its back, and the women seated thereon, for 
the Moors are little accustomed to walk. 

It was the 3rd of May before we arrived at All's camp. 
His new camp was pitched in the centre of a plain planted 
with a few scattered trees, about two miles distant from 
a negro town called Boubaker. 

On arriving at the camp I repaired to All's tent to do 
homage to Fatima, who had returned with him from 
Saheel. Ali, for the first time, received me graciously. 
Surprised at the change, I soon understood its motive; 
I might be useful to him against his enemies. 

Fatima was an Arab by descent ; she had long black 
hair, and was excessively corpulent. It seemed to me 
that at first she was shocked at being so near a Christian; 
however, she decided upon questioning me through the 
medium of a young negro who spoke both Arabic and 
Mandingo ; and when I had replied to several of her 
queries respecting the country of the Christians, she 
presented me with a bowl of milk, which I considered a 
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favourable omen. The heat was extreme; to the eye 
the country appeared an immense area of sand, where 
grew, at distant points, some stunted trees and a few 
bushes bristling with thorns; the goats and camels 
browsed on the foliage of these parched and arid bushes, 
while the half-famished cattle pastured on the with- 
ered herbage. Water was very scarce, as at Benowm, 
and day and night the wells were surrounded by lowing 
and struggling cattle; the excessive heat maddened many 
of the oxen; the weakest, incessantly driven back, 
endeavoured to quench their thirst by devouring the 
black mud in the vicinity of the pools, but it almost 
invariably destroyed them. 

This great scarcity of water was cruelly felt by every- 
body in the camp, but no one suffered so much as I. It 
is true that Fatima gave me a little water once or twice 
a day, and that Ali even permitted me to have a bottle 
of my own ; but every time my negro Demba approached 
the wells to fill it the Moors drove him away with 
violent blows : these savages were astonished that a 
Christian's slave should dare to draw water from wells 
excavated by the followers of the Prophet. My poor 
negro was so frightened by the brutality of these bar- 
barians, that he would rather have died of thirst than 
have made another attempt to fill my bottle. He con- 
tented himself with begging for water of the negro slaves 
who served in the camp. I followed his example, but 
generally with as little success as himself, and but 
rarely obtained wherewithal to drink. For this reason 
I often passed the night experiencing the punish- 
ment of Tantalus : I was no sooner asleep than my 
imagination transported me to the brooks and rivers of 
my country. It appeared to me that I was walking on 
their verdurous banks, that their waters rolled at my 
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feet ; I stooped to drink of them, but, alas, they fled 
from my lips : I then awoke to And myself, what, indeed, 
I was, an unhappy captive perishing with thirst in the 
midst of African deserts. 

One day, when I had in vain attempted to obtain a 
little water, I resolved to procure it from some wells 
distant about half a mile from the camp. I set out at 
midnight, and, guided by the lowing of the cattle, 
quickly arrived there. The Moors whom I met repulsed 
me, and loaded me with insults ; I moved from well to 
well, and at last found one near which an old man and 
two young children were sitting. The former immedi- 
ately presented me with a vessel which he had just 
^lled ; but, immediately recollecting that I was a Chris- 
tian, he feared the vessel might be polluted by my lips, 
and poured the water into a trough, making signs to me 
to drink. I threw myself on my knees, thrust my head 
between those of two cows, and drank with great plea- 
sure until the water was almost exhausted, and the cows 
began to dispute for the last mouthful. 

It was now almost the close of the month of May, 
which is so hot in Africa, and no change appeared likely 
to take place in my situation. Ali always looked upon 
me as a man whom he could rightfully detain prisoner, 
and Fatima as yet had said nothing on the subject of my 
deliverance. She contented herself with giving me a 
larger supply of food than I had received at Benowm. 

However, the frequent changes of the winds, the 
clouds which accumulated, the lightnings which darted 
from all points of the horizon, everything indicated 
the approach of the rainy season, — the epoch when the 
Moors depart from the country of the negroes to 
encamp on the borders of the Great Desert. I felt 
that my fate would soon be decided, and showed no 
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impatience ; but some events now occurred which 
effected in my favour a much speedier change than 
I had foreseen. Some fugitives from Kaarta, seeing 
that the Moors were ready to abandon them, and 
fearing the resentment of their own king Daisy, whom 
they had cowardly abandoned, proposed that Ali should 
furnish them with two hundred Moorish cavaliers to 
assist them, they said, in recovering Gedin-Gooma from 
Daisy; for they thought that while that prince remained 
unconquered, they could neither return to their own 
country nor live in safety in the neighbouring terri- 
tories. 

With the intention of extorting money from these 
fugitives by means of the treaty thus proposed to him, 
Ali despatched one of his sons to Jarra, promising to 
follow himself in a few days. 

This circumstance appeared favourable to my pros- 
pects, and I addressed myself to Fatima, praying her 
to obtain from Ali permission for me to accompany him. 
My prayer was heard, for this woman regarded me with 
kindly feelings, and appeared moved with compassion. 
She caused my goods to be taken out of the large 
leathern bag in which they had been thrown, and bade 
me explain their uses, showing her how I put on the 
stockings, the boots, and various other articles of 
clothing. I did with eagerness all that she desired, 
after which she told me that in a few days I should be 
at liberty to set out. I obtained permission, at length, 
to accompany Ali ; and Fatima procured me the 
restoration of a portion of my clothes, and Ali returned 
my horse and his harness. 

On the 26th of May I quitted Boubaker early in the 
morning, accompanied by my two servants, Johnson 
and Demba, as well as by several Moors on horseback. 
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On the 28th, just as I was about to mount my horse, 
All's chief slave seized my negro Demba by the arm, 
and said to him in Mandingo that thenceforth he 
must look upon Ali as his master. Turning towards 
me, he added, " The negro, and all that belongs to you 
except your horse, must return to Boubaker ; but you 
can take the old fool with you to Jarra." By the " old 
fool" he meant my interpreter Johnson. 

I made no answer to the slave, but afflicted beyond 
measure at the loss of Demba, hastily repaired to Ali's 
tent, and expostulated, perhaps too warmly, with the 
tyrant. But it was in vain. He treated me with 
haughty scorn, and even threatened to send me back to 
the camp with the negro. I was forced, therefore, to 
part from Demba. The separation afflicted us equally, 
and I promised to use every effort to repurchase him 
whenever a happier fortune afforded me the oppor- 
tunity, 

— 3 — 

Continuing my wearied journey, I arrived in the 
afternoon at Doombani, a village surrounded by walls : 
we sojourned there for about forty-eight hours, waiting 
the arrival of a reinforcement of cavalry expected from 
the north. 

On the 1st of June we resumed our march. Our 
troops were composed of two hundred men, all mounted, 
for the Moors never make war on foot. These horse- 
men appeared well able to endui'e military fatigue, but 
from want of discipline they had rather the air of 
sportsmen on a fox-hunting expedition than of a body 
of troops on the march. 

It was at Jarra that I escaped from this dangerous 
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escort : at the approach of the army of Daisy to attack 
that town, the inhabitants evacuated it, and I fled with 
them. In the afternoon of the 1st of July, I had 
turned my horse out to graze in the fields which border 
upon Queira, when Ali's chief slave and four other 
Moors entered the house of the dooty. Johnson, sus- 
pecting the motive of their visit, ordered two little boys 
to listen to the conversation of the Moors, and soon 
received the news that they had come to seize us, and 
lead us back to Boubaker. I then resolved to set out 
for Bambara. Johnson approved of my decision as 
the wisest I could take, but declared that he could no 
longer accompany me. He added that a person named 
Daman had offered him half the value of a slave if he 
would assist in conducting a caravan to the banks of the 
Gambia, and that he had resolved to seize the oppor- 
tunity to return to his wife and family. 

I determined to set out alone, and put in order my 
baggage, which the rapacity of the Moors had terribly 
diminished; it consisted of two shirts, two pair of 
trousers, two pocket-handkerchiefs, an upper and under 
waistcoat, a hat, a pair of boots, and. a cloak. 

At daybreak Johnson came to tell me that the 
Moors were asleep : it was a terribly critical moment — 
I was about to attain my liberty, or be destined to die 
in captivity! I passed lightly over the negroes who 
slept before my door, and mounted my horse. I had 
entrusted to Johnson's care some letters for my friends. 

About a mile from the town I found myself near a 
camp belonging to the Moors. The herdsmen pursued 
me for more than a mile, shouting, and throwing stones. 
Just as I had got out ,of their range, I was alarmed 
anew by cries which sounded close behind me ; they pro- 
ceeded from three Moors who galloped after me at full 
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speed, waving their muskets above their heads. Seeing 
that I could not escape I advanced to meet them; 
they told me I must follow them to Ali's presence. 
Disgust of life had completely absorbed all my faculties, 
and I followed the Moors with the greatest indifference. 
But in traversing a patch of well-wooded ground, they 
ordered me to open my bundle ; they found in it nothing 
worth taking except my cloak. This cloak served to 
protect me from the rain and mosquitoes, so I urgently 
prayed them to restore it ; but they struck me on the 
face, and forced me to abandon it. I then discovered 
that these Moors were not the emissaries of Ali, but 
simply robbers who had followed me in the hope of 
booty. 

I plunged into the woods, and made towards the 
north, where I descried a species of road. I soon 
perceived the full wretchedness of my situation, for 
. I had neither the means of buying any food nor the 
certainty of discovering any water. About nine in the 
morning, I saw in the distance a herd of goats feeding 
near the road ; immediately I turned aside to avoid 
being recognised by the shepherds. I continued to 
penetrate into the desert, directing my course by the 
compass nearly due KS.E., my object being to arrive 
as quickly as possible at some town in the kingdom of 
Bambara. 

At noon the sun's heat was so great that the hot 
vapours which rose from the sand made me imagine I 
saw the distant mountains rolling and heaving like 
waves of the sea. I was dying of thirst. 

At four o'clock I suddenly found myself close upon 
a large flock of goats. I concealed myself in a thicket, 
that I might see at my ease whether the keepers of 
these animals were Moors or negroes. I soon saw two 
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young Moors appear. I approached tli6m, and ascer- 
tained that the flock they were guarding belonged to 
Ali ; that they were going to Deena, where water was 
more abundant, and expected to remain there until the 
rains had refilled the desert's fountains. They showed 
me their empty vessels, and informed me they had been 
unable to discover any water in the woods. All this was 
far from consoling ; but it would have been useless to 
repent of the decision I had taken, and I resumed my 
march in the hope of proving more fortunate than the 
shepherds, and meeting with some water. My thirst 
had become insupportable; a sudden dimness fre- 
quently clouded my eyes, and I felt myself growing 
weaker. I began seriously to fear I should perish of 
thirst. I attempted to refresh my mouth by masticat- 
ing the leaves of different shrubs ; but I found them all 
bitter, and was no ways relieved. 

Shortly before sunset I climbed up a tree, to discover 
if I could see either water or signs of a habitation ; but 
on all sides prevailed a horrible uniformity of sand and 
shrub. "When descending the tree I remarked that my 
horse was eating the small branches with avidity; I 
removed his bridle, and abandoned him to his own will. 
The poor animal could no longer bear me, and I myself 
was worn out. I experienced an extreme giddiness of 
the head, and fell upon the sandy soil, in the belief my 
last hour was come. " Here, then," I murmured, " all 
my hopes, all my dreams of discovery must terminate ; 
it is here will pass away the last few moments of a brief 
career." 

I made some efforts to rise, but they proved useless; 
the world disappeared from my eyes. "When I returned 
to my senses I still held in my hand my horse's bridle ; 
the sun was sinking behind the trees. I summoned up 
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all my courage, which was due to the freshness of the 
evening rather than to my moral energy. I replaced 
the bridle on my horse, and drove him before me, 
resolved to fare afoot as long as possible in search of 
water. I had been scarcely an hour thus occupied 
when I descried some flashes of lightning in the north- 
east. 

Most grateful was the sight, for it betokened rain ! 
Yet the wind brought up only a fine and scorching 
sand, from which I sheltered my face with difficulty. 
Fortunately this dry and parching hurricane lasted but 
an hour. Some great drops of rain then fell, and by 
degrees the shower became abundant. I quenched my 
thirst by wringing and sucking my linen, which I had 
stretched upon the sand. I resolved to continue my 
journey and profit by the freshness of the night. I led 
my horse by the bridle, and the lightnings permitted 
me from time to time to observe my compass, and so 
direct my route. In this manner I travelled with toler- 
able quickness until midnight ; but the flashes of lightning 
becoming rarer, I was compelled to go on " all fours," 
not without some risk to my hands and eyes. About 
two in the morning my horse made a start. I wished to 
ascertain the cause, and after having closely examined 
the ground, cast my gaze around me, and perceived, 
among the trees, some lights at no great distance. 

I feared to fall into the hands of a party of the Moors; 
but whatever it was I resolved to find out, if I could 
do so without danger. I approached as softly as pos- 
sible, and soon heard the lowing of oxen and the harsh 
cries of their herdsmen. I suspected that I was in the 
vicinity of some wells or ponds. At first I thought of 
returning into the woods and perishing there of hunger, 
rather than of again yielding to Moorish ferocity; but 
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my thirst, which was far from being satisfied, suggested 
to me the idea of creeping up to the wells. In looking 
for them I ran so closely on a tent that a woman per- 
ceived me, and began to cry out. Two men rushed 
forth, and swept past me so near that I thought they 
must have seen me ; but they rapidly repassed me, and 
I hastened to conceal myself once more in the woods. 

A mile farther and the croaking of frogs fell on my 
ear like heavenly music ; I made for the side from whence 
the voice of these new Sirens proceeded, and arrived, 
at daybreak, near some shallow ponds, muddy, and so 
filled with frogs that it was difficult to catch a sight of 
the water. The noise which these reptiles made so ter- 
rified my horse, that while he drank I was compelled 
to beat the water with the branch of a tree. 

Having quenched my thirst I climbed a tree, and 
from its top perceived the smoke of the tents near 
which I had recently passed. I also remarked another 
column of smoke about twelve or fourteen miles to the 
E.S.E. I journeyed immediately in that direction. I 
soon came across some cultivated fields, where a good 
many negroes were busy planting maize. I asked them 
the name of the neighbouring village. It was called 
Shrilla, and inhabited by Foulah negroes, who belonged 
to AIL 

This name arrested my attention, and made me pause ; 
but my horse was weary ; I was suflfering keenly from 
hunger; I decided on risking everything. I repaired 
straight to the house of the dooty, but found no one 
willing to receive me. I was quitting the village very 
sadly, when I perceived beyond its walls some scattered 
huts. Kemembering that in A frica, as in Europe, charity 
does not always dwell in the most magnificent habita- 
tions, I went straight towards these poor hovels, and made 
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signs to an old woman who was weaving cotton near a 
tree that I was dying of hunger. She invited me in 
Arabic to enter her house, made me sit beside her, and 
placed before me a dish of kouakous, I made her a 
present of one of my pocket handkerchiefs, and asked 
her for a little maize for my horse, a request to which 
she immediately acceded. 

But while my horse was eating the people of the 
village began to reassemble, and one of them muttered 
to the old woman a few words which seemed of evil 
augury. I suspected that news of my flight from All's 
camp had reached them, and that they intended to con- 
duct me thither. The bait of a reward might perhaps 
have impelled them to this act of cruelty; but, fortunately 
for me, Ali was too avaricious to be generous. How- 
ever, I picked up the maize which the old woman had 
given me, and resumed my route with an air of perfect 
tranquillity, directing my course northward, that they 
might not suspect me of wishing to avoid Ali's 
camp. 

When I had ridden about two miles, and was free 
from the importunity of the inhabitants, who at first 
had followed me, I returned into the woods where, being 
securely sheltered, I took a necessary repose. 

About two in the afternoon I was aroused by three 
Foulahs who, taking me for a Moor, showed me the sun, 
and told me it was the hour of prayer. I showed signs 
of gratitude, arose, and assumed the attitude of a devout 
Mussulman until they had gone some distance ; then I 
saddled my horse and set out on my journey. I traversed 
a more fei*tile country than I had seen for a long time. 
In the evening I came upon a path which led towards 
the south. This I followed, and it brought me to a 
pond, near which I passed the night. I suffered much 
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from the bites of the mosquitoes, and could hear wild 
beasts prowling and roaring in my vicinity. 

On the 4th of July I continued to travel through the 
woods. It was not until the 20th of the same month, 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Sego, that I attained 
the object of my mission. I had been journeying for 
some days in company with some fugitive Kaartans, who 
had promised to present me to their sovereign; we were 
crossing a marshy country when suddenly one of them 
exclaimed, Geo affiUli — see the water ! Looking before 
me I saw, indeed, the majestic Niger, of which I had so 
long been in quest. It glittered in the morning sun, 
and rolled slowly towards the east. I ran down to its 
bank, and after drinking of its waters, I raised my hands 
to heaven in gratitude to the Ordainer of all things for 
the success of my enterprise. 

Sego consists of four distinct towns : two of them are 
situated on the north bank of the Niger, and are called 
Sego-Korro and Sego-Boo : the two others on the south 
bank bear the names of Sego-Soo-Korro and Sego-See- 
Korro. They are all four surrounded by great walls of 
earth. The houses, built of clay, are square, and their 
roofs level like terraces; some have two stories, but 
the majority only one. Their appearance reminds one 
of the Spanish houses, whose architectural characteristics 
were borrowed from the Moors. The streets are narrow, 
but sufficiently large for a town where wheeled carriages 
are unknown. 

The king of Bambara resides at Sego-See-Korro ; he 
employs a great number of slaves to ferry the inhabi- 
tants from one side of the river to the other. The 
payment' which he receives is a species of tax, furnishing 
a considerable revenue. 

The canoes made use of at Sego are of a very singular 
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construction. Two trees are fastened together, not side 
by side, but end to end ; and the result is that these 
boats are of extraordinary length and of very inadequate 
•width. 

On arriving at the ferry we found a dense crowd 
waiting for the ferry-boats. All looked at me in silence, 
and I saw with anxiety, among the number of the 
curious, several Moors. The people embarked in three 
canoes ; the boatmen were active and prompt, but the 
throng was so great that we were forced to wait until 
our turn arrived : accordingly I seated myself on the 
bank to await a favourable opportunity. 



— 4 — 

While I waited here, the people who had crossed in- 
formed Mansong the king that a white man was coming 
to see him, and was waiting for a passage. He immedi- 
ately sent one of his chief men to tell me that he must 
first know what had brought me into his country, and 
for this night at least I must lodge in a distant village. 
I set out for the village, where I found no one willing 
to receive me. Fear and surprise were visible on every 
countenance. I remained, therefore, all the rest of the 
day without food, seated, very sadly, in the shadow of 
a tree. To add to my misfortunes the night was setting 
in with a lowering aspect; everything betokened a 
storm of rain. "Wild beasts, moreover, are very common 
in this district, and I should have been obliged to climb 
a tree, where, of course, I could have obtained but 
little repose, if Providence had not come to my assist- 
ance — the welcome help coming now, as so often, in a 
woman's guise. A negress returning from her work 
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stopped to observe me : remarking that I was over- 
whelmed with fatigue, she inquired respecting my 
position, which I explained in a few words. She 
immediately took my saddle and bridle, and with an air 
of great compassion invited me to follow her. 

Conducting me into her hut she kindled her lamp, 
spread a mat upon the ground, and told me it was 
intended for my comfort. She went out and quickly 
returned with a very fine fish, half of which she broiled 
and placed before me for my supper. She then turned 
to her companions who, from the moment of my arrival, 
had not ceased to watch me curiously, and bade them 
resume their work, which consisted in weaving cotton. 
They continued at their labours far into the night, and 
to beguile the time had recourse to singing. One of 
their songs was improvised for me, or at least I was the 
subject of it. One voice commenced it; the others 
joined in at intervals so as to compose a chorus. The 
air was soft and plaintive, and the words translated 
literally were something like the following : — 

** The winds roared and the rain feU. The poor white man, 
weak and weary, came and seated himself beneath our 
tree. He has no mother to fetch him milk, no wife 
to grind his com. Chortis. — Let us pity the white 
man who has no mother to fetch him milk, no wife to 
grind his com." 

These details may appear of little importance to the 
reader; but in the position I then occupied I was 
extremely affected by them — moved even to tears by 
kindness so little hoped for. Full of gratitude my 
agitated spirit refused to sink to sleep. On the morrow 
I gave my generous hostess two out of the four brass 
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buttons "which still adorned my waistcoat. It was the 
only token I could offer of my thankfulness. 

I was compelled to remain all the next day in the vil- 
lage ; it was not until the following day that I received 
a message from the king. The prince said he could 
not admit me into his presence, but he sent me a gift of 
5,000 cowries, the small shells which pass for money in 
that country; it was intended, he said, to enable me 
to continue my journey, and purchase what food I might 
require. 

I perceived that the course of the great river was 
eastward, and, in compliance with my instructions, 
resolved to follow in that direction; but at the very 
outset my enterprise was unfortunate; I met with impass- 
able swamps and woods swarming with thieves; at Silla 
I was therefore obliged to return to the west, after 
collecting, however, the following particulars : — 

At two days' journey from Silla is the town of Jenn6, 
which is situated on a small island in the river, and 
contains, I was told, more inhabitants than Sego, and 
even more than all the other towns of Bambara. 
Another two days' journey and the river forms a 
considerable lake called Dibbie (or the Dark Lake). All 
that I could learn respecting the extent of this lake 
was, that in crossing it from east to west, the canoes 
lose sight of land for a whole day. Its waters emerge 
in several channels, two of which are considerable 
branches, one flowing north-east and the other east. 
These arms reunite at Kabra, which is about a day's, 
journey south of Timbuctoo ; that town, in truth, must 
really be very near the latter great city. The area 
inclosed within the two streams is called Jinbala : it is 
inhabited by negroes — the whole distance, by land, from 
Jenn6 to Timbuctoo will be about twelve days' journey. 
(103) Q tIp 
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At eleven clays' journey beyond Kabra the river 
passes to the south of Houssa, which is two days' jour- 
ney from it. As to the direction of the river beyond 
that point, and its actual embouchure, no person with 
whom I conversed had any knowledge ; for their com- 
mercial transactions rarely conducted them farther than 
Timbuctoo and Houssa. Moreover, as lucre is the sole 
object of their expeditions, they pay but little attention 
to the course of the rivers or the geography of the 
countries which they traverse. It is, however, very 
probable that the Niger furnishes a safe and easy com- 
munication for widely separated tribes and nations. 
All whom I consulted were agreed that several negro 
merchants who had come from Timbuctoo and Houssa, 
had spoken quite a different language to that of the 
natives of Bambara, or any other country known to my 
informants. But these merchants themselves were 
ignorant of the exact termination of the Niger; for 
those among them who spoke Arabic expressed in very 
vague terms the prodigious extent of its course ; it ran, 
they said, to the world's end. 

— 6 — 

On the 30th of July the traveller set out on his home- 
ward journey. Until ho reached the neighbourhood of 
Sego he returned on his footsteps, but from this place he 
traversed new ground. From Sego his route was along 
the upper course of the Niger, passing through various 
towns and villages. At certain places he was fortunate 
enough to be able to procure food by writing sapliies or 
charms — such charms being regarded by the natives as 
efficacious to procure wealth, prevent sickness, or protect 
against enemies. He had also been lucky enough to 
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recover his horse, which he had been forced to abandon 
in the woods, leaving him where he had fallen, worn out 
with fatigue and hunger. 

On the 25th of August (he says) I departed from Kooma 
accompanied by two shepherds, who, like myself, were 
going towards Sibidooloo. The road was steep, and 
bristled with rocks ; I walked slowly, because I led by 
the bridle my horse, who had injured himself; the 
shepherds therefore journeyed considerably in advance. 
About eleven o'clock I halted near a small brook; I 
heard some persons shouting, and suddenly a loud 
shriek, as of some one who had met with an accident. I 
thought that, mayhap, a lion had sprung on one of the 
shepherds, and the better to see what was passing in 
the distance, mounted my horse ; but the undulations 
of the ground prevented me from distinguishing the 
cause of that extraordiuaiy cry. The sounds ceased, 
and I rode towards the spot from whence they seemed 
to have proceeded. I called loudly, but received no 
answer. After some moments, I descried one of the 
shepherds seated on the turf, and approaching him, he 
whispered tremblingly that a band of armed men had 
carried off his companion, and that he himself as he fled 
had received two arrows in his body. 

Looking around me I saw at some distance a man 
seated on the trunk of a tree ; and a little beyond could 
distinguish seven heads, and as many muskets, which 
covered me with a tolerably certain aim. As there was 
no means of escape, I decided to go towards them, 
hoping that they might prove to be elephant hunters. 

To lead off the conversation I asked if their chase 
had been successful. One of them, by way of reply, 
ordered me to dismount, but after a few moments reflec- 
tion he made signs to me to continue my route. I 
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therefore set out, and had already gone some distance, 
when I heard myself called ; and I was not a little sur- 
prised, when I perceived that these men, who had so 
generously granted me my liberty, were pursuing, and 
ordered me to return. They told me that they had 
been ordered by the king of the Foulahs to lead me 
before him. 

Faithful to my habits of patient suflfering, I did not 
hesitate to follow them. We travelled together nearly a 
quarter of a mile without a word being uttered. Then, 
having arrived at a very dark part of the wood, one of 
them said in Mandingo, " This place will do well," and 
at the same moment snatched away my hat. I was not 
without fear, but tried to show as little of it as I 
could. I told them I should go no fiirther unless they 
returned my hat ; but while I waited for an answer to 
this sally, one of them drew his knife, and cut off the 
only metal button which my waistcoat retained. I 
suffered them to search my pockets, and examine every 
part of my attire. They then completely stripped me, 
not even forgetting my half-boots, whose soles were 
fastened to the upper leather with a broken rein. 

One of them set out with my horse; the others 
remained to deliberate whether they should entirely 
plunder me. Fortunately, humanity prevailed ; they 
restored to me the worst of my two shirts, and a pair 
of trousers, and when riding off, the thief who had 
stolen my hat, threw it back, a circumstance which 
gave me great pleasure, as the lining contained all my 
memoranda. 

When they had quitted me, I found myself in a 
grievously discouraging position. There was I, in an 
immense desert, at the worst part of the rainy season, 
surrounded by wild beasts and men not less ferocioua 
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than they. Moreover, I was fully five hundred miles 
from the nearest settlement. 

The influence of religion, however, aided and sup- 
ported me j I started up disregarding both hunger and 
fatigue, and travelled forwards on my journey. A short 
time afterwards, I arrived in a small village, where I 
overtook the two shepherds. They were surprised at 
seeing me, never having doubted but that the Foulahs, 
after robbing, would have murdered me. At sunset we 
arrived together at Sibidooloo, the frontier town of the 
kingdom of Mandingo. 

I related to the Mansah, or chief of the province, all 
the circumstances of the robbery of which T had been 
the victim. He removed his pipe from his mouth, and 
shaking with an angry air the sleeve of his garment, 
exclaimed, "Seat yourself; all shall be restored to you, 
I swear it." Then turning towards a servant, " Give 
the white man water to drink ; at daybreak you will go 
over the mountains, and say to the dooty of Bammakoo 
that a poor white man, the stranger of the king of 
Bambara, has been robbed by the subjects of the king 
of Fouladou." 

To await the results of this order, I repaired to a 
town named Wonda, where I was obliged to remain 
nine days. I was attacked with fever, so that I feared 
to become a burden to my host, who was still the 
Mansah. The scarcity there was extreme ; every even- 
ing six women received a certain quantity of corn. 
Knowing how precious this article was, I asked the 
Mansah if he supported the women out of charity. 
" Do you see that child 1 " he said, pointing to a little 
boy about five years old ; " his mother has sold him to 
me for a forty days' supply of food ; he is the last of her 
family. I have bought another on the same terms." I 
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could not drive from my thoughts this melancholy 
anecdote. In the evening I asked the child to show me 
his mother ; she was thin, but nothing in her features 
betokened cruelty or insensibility. As soon as she 
had received her barley, she came to converse with 
her son as gaily as if he and she were both in their own 
home. 

On the 10th of December, two persons at length 
arrived at Sibidooloo with my horse and clothes; but 
my pocket compass was broken — a great loss, because 
irreparable. My horse was not long of any great 
utility. Misfortune pursued the poor animal. While 
browsing on the margin of a well, the earth gave way 
under him, and as the well was ten feet in diameter, 
and of great depth, I thought it would be impossible 
to extricate him. However, the villagers assembled, 
fastened several ropes together, and lowered a man into 
the well, who passed the cords under my horse's belly, 
and he was immediately hauled up. But the poor 
animal had become a skeleton; I concluded that he 
could no longer be useful, especially in a country 
covered with swamps and morass, where was needed all 
the vigour of a fresh young horse of good blood. Wish- 
ing to leave him in the hands of some one who would 
take care of him, I made him a present to my host, 
praying him to send the saddle and bridle to the 
Mansah of Sibidooloo, as the only means I had of 
showing my gratitude for the justice he had done 



It was the 8th of September when I took leave of my 
generous host. He gave me, to hold him in remem- 
brance, his spear and leather bag, which I found very 
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useful for carrying my baggage. Having converted my 
half-boots into sandals, I walked with much greater 
ease. 

At Kinyeto I had to remain for some days with a 
sore ankle, and on the 15 th September I reached 
Dosita, a large town, where I remained one day on 
account of the heavy rain. On the 17th I set out for 
Mansia, a considerable town carrying on a limited trade 
in gold dust. The road crossed a rocky hill, and I was 
three times obliged to rest and sleep, so much was I 
weakened and overcome, before I reached the summit. 

The Mansah of Mansia was reputed to be very in- 
hospitable ; however he supplied me with some com for 
my supper ; it is true he asked me for something in 
return. When I assured him I had nothing to offer, 
he told me, with an air of pleasantry, that if I did not 
speak the truth my white skin would be no protection. 
He conducted me to a hut where I might pass the 
night ; but what appeared to me very singular was his 
removal of my spear, which he promised should be re- 
turned on the morrow. This circumstance, Joined to his 
ill repute, awakened my suspicions. I therefore secretly 
requested one of the inhabitants, who had shown some 
sympathy for me, to come and lie in my hut with his 
bow and quiver. This man, who appeared to have no 
better opinion of the Mansah than I had, willingly 
rendered me this service. 

Towards midnight I heard some one approach the 
door ; then seeing the light suddenly penetrate the 
darkness of my hut, I cast my eyes towards it, and saw 
a man crossing the threshold stealthily, to avoid making 
the slightest sound. I immediately seized my neigh- 
bour's bow and arrow, and the noise caused by the 
movement put the intruder to flight. My companion, 
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who had attentively followed the newcomer's strata- 
gems, told me that he recognised in him the Mansah 
himselfl He advised me to be on my guard until 
morning. I closed the door and barricaded it with a 
great log of wood ; but had hardly done so when some 
one pushed against it with such force that my com- 
panion could scarcely keep it closed. "When I cried to 
him to open the door, and allow the assailant to enter, 
the latter immediately took to his heels. 

On the morrow, at daybreak, my companion went at 
my request to bring away my spear from the Mansah's 
house. He found him asleep, and hastened to return 
and counsel me to quit the town as soon as possible, for 
fear the sleeping fox should employ some artifice to 
detain me. I lost no time in following his advice. 



— 6 — 

On my arrival at a town called Kamalia, continues 
our adventurer, I was conducted to the house of a 
Bushreen, named Karfa-Taura, who was engaged in 
collecting a troop of slaves for traflS^cking with the 
Europeans upon the Gambia, and was only waiting 
until the rainy season was nearer its close to commence 
his journey. 

I found him seated in his balaun, surrounded by 
several slatees, or slave merchants, who intended to 
accompany his caravan. He was a scholar, and engaged 
in reading an Arabic book to his companions. He 
asked me, with a smile, if I did not understand 
Arabic. On my replying in the negative, he sent one 
of the slatees for a very curious book which, he said, 
had come from the western countries. On opening the 
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volume I was surprised and delighted to find it the Eng- 
lish Book of Common Prayer. As I could read it, Karfa 
immediately perceived that I was no Arab, and had 
spoken the truth. But my yellow skin, for the fever and 
the sun's heat had effectually tanned it, the length of my 
beard, my tattered clothes, and my general air of extreme 
poverty, had made them doubt whether I was really a 
white man. Karfa and the slatees suspected me to be an 
Arab in disguise. But my reading the European book 
dissipated all the suspicions to which my exterior had 
given rise. 

Karfa told me it would be impossible to traverse for 
some months the desert of Jallonka, because the route 
was intersected by no less than eight rapid rivers; that 
he proposed to set out as soon as the streams should be 
fordable, and the grass burned, and that he advised me 
to remain with him, adding that he should be glad if I 
would accompany him on his journey. " If you stay 
with me," he said, " I will supply you with provisions 
in abundance, and a hut for your accommodation. When 
you have arrived at the Gambia you can give me what- 
ever recompense you deem sufficient." To my inquiry if 
the value of a slave would satisfy him he answered 
affirmatively, and immediately gave orders that the hut 
he intended for me should be put in proper order. 
Thus, thanks to the humanity of this estimable negro, 
did I escape from the most deplorable position. I had 
considered from afar the rapid current of the Kokoro, 
and from afar also I had marked the place where 
perhaps I was destined to have perished, if this generous 
stranger had not stretched out a helping hand. 

The hut was carefully prepared for my use, a mat 
was placed in it, as well as an earthen jar containing 
water. Care had been taken also to provide a small 
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calabash, without which I could not have drank in any 
comfort. Twice a day Karfa sent me some corn, and 
the slaves had orders never to let me want either for 
fuel or water ; but I found that all Karfa's attentions 
could not put a stop to the fever which devoured 
me, and which every day became more alarming. 
Karfa observing my distress, endeavoured to console 
me with the hope of a speedy recovery. " Do not walk," 
said he, " while the weather is damp, and you will see 
that you will soon regain your health." This advice 
was good, I believe, for as soon as the rains began to 
clear, the fever abandoned me. I could then quit my 
solitary hut, and seek the society of some well disposed 
people ; for, to the praise of man be it said, that such 
there are even in the lowest grade of the human species. 
I spread my mat under a tamarind tree ; there I could 
enjoy the odour of the fields waving with barley, and 
refresh my eyes with the aspect of a cultivated country. 
The pleasure which I felt in the contemplation of nature 
enabled me to understand how I recovered my health 
as soon as thought recovered its empire over the body. 

At the beginning of December a slatee arrived from 
Sesjo; he was a Sarawooli by birth. I entered into 
conversation with some of his slaves. One of them 
asked me for some food. " I am a stranger," I replied, 
"and unfortunately can give you nothing." " I have 
given you to eat," he retorted, "when you were 
hungry. Have you forgotten the man who brought 
you milk at Karankalla?" Immediately I recognised 
him, and hastening to Karfa, begged his permission to 
give some ground nuts to the unfortunate, in remem- 
brance of his kindness. The poor man had been taken 
prisoner in battle, and afterwards sold as a slave. 

Karfa was absent from Kamalia for a month coUectiDg 
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slaves. He entrusted me to the care of a good old 
Biislireen, who acted as schoolmaster to the young people 
of the town. I thought the occasion favourable for con- 
tinning the observations which I had already commenced 
on the climate and the productions of the soil. I also 
endeavoured to procure all the information I could 
respecting the most important branches of African 
commerce. 

The 19th of April, the long looked-for day of our 
departure, arrived at last. The slatees collected their 
slaves in front of Kar&'s gate, where they struck off 
the irons which they had previously carried, each one 
took the load assigned to him, and the whole immedi- 
ately commenced their march. The caravan, on its 
departure frx>m Kamalia^ was composed in all of seventy- 
three persons. Among the freemen were six jiUakees 
or singers, whose musical talents were often exercised 
either to beguile us from weariness, or procure us a 
cordial welcome. 

For about half a mile we were followed by almost all 
the population of Kamalia, some weeping and clinging 
to their relations or their friends. When we had reached 
the summit of an ascent from which the town could be 
discovered, the caravan received orders to seat them- 
selves on one side of the road, with their faces westward, 
while the people of the town took up their positions on 
the opposite side, with their gaze bent upon Kamalia. 
Then the schoolmaster and two of the chief slatees placed 
themselves between the two groups, made a long prayer 
in a solemn tone, walked thrice around the caravan, 
making certain marks on the ground with the points of 
their spears. When this ceremony was terminated, 
all the travellers abruptly rose, and without taking any 
other farewell of their friends resumed their march. 
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After having sojourned three hours at Kinytakooro, 
a considerable town, we entered at daybreak, on the 
23rd of April, the desert of Jallonka. On the 24th of 
April, towards the close of the night, the Bushreens 
said their morning-prayer, and most of the freemen 
drank a little moening (a kind of porridge), of which a 
portion was also given to those slaves who appeared 
least able to endure fatigue. As soon as day broke we 
set out, and marched all day in a desert country, over a 
rocky soil which sorely wounded our feet. I very much 
feared that I should be unable to follow the caravan 
throughout the whole of the journey, but was partly 
relieved from this anxiety by observing that my travel- 
ling companions were all as exhausted as myself. A 
female slave, who had refused her food in the morning, 
began to linger in the rear. Her burthen was removed 
to the shoulders of another slave, and she was ordered to 
take her place at the head of the caravan. 

About eleven o'clock, as we were resting on the banks 
of a small brook, some of us discovered a swarm of bees 
in a hollow tree. In endeavouring to carry off the 
honey, they brought the whole swarm down upon us, 
and I was the only one, I think, who escaped. The 
poor negress of whom I have already spoken, was so 
weak and worn that she could not fly from the attacks 
of the bees, and was horribly stung. The slatees ex- 
tracted all the stings they could discover, and bathed 
her body with water, but when it was time to set out, she 
obstinately refused to walk. Recourse was then had to 
the whip; she bore a few blows patiently, then rose 
abruptly, and walked vigorously enough for three or 
four hours. She attempted to quit the caravan, but was 
so weak that she fell upon the grass. Again the whip 
was used ; this time in vain. Karfa begged one of the 
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slatees to put her on the ass that carried our dry provi- 
sions, but she could not hold herself upright. A kind 
of litter was then constructed, in which she was placed, 
her limbs bound with strips of bark, and in this fashion 
she was conducted to the foot of a mountain called 
Gankaran-Kooro, where we halted to pass the night. 

As we had eaten since the previous evening but a 
handful of com, and had marched all the day in the 
burning sun, several of the slaves who had heavy 
weights to carry, grew sorely fatigued, some cracking 
their fingers which, among negroes, is a certain sign of 
despair. Immediately the slatees put them all in irons : 
those who had shown the greatest discouragement were 
put on one side, with their hands bound behind their 
backs. In the morning it was found that they had 
regained their spirits. As for the poor negress Nealee, 
her limbs were so stilff and so painful that she could 
neither walk nor hold herself upright ; she was there- 
fore flung like a corpse across the ass* back, but the 
latter was so unruly that he would not move with this 
new burthen. Then a general cry was raised by all 
the troop, Kang-tegi ! Kang-tegi I (Cut her throat). XJn- 
willing to witness the massacre I quickened my steps: I 
had scarcely walked a mile before one of Karfa's slaves 
rejoined me, holding poor Nealee's garment on the point 
of his bow, and crying, — Necdee affilUal Nealee is lost 1 
Karfa had opposed her being put to death, but had 
abandoned her on the road, where no doubt she would 
be devoured by wild beasts. 

At Manna, a walled town, through which we passed 
on the 28th of April, the chief, with several of his 
people, accompanied us to the bank of the Bafing, 
or Black Eiver — the principal arm of the Senegal — 
which we crossed on a bamboo bridge of very singular 
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construction. The river at this point is very broad : 
however, two great trees fastened by their tops are long 
enough to unite in the middle of the river. These are 
covered with bamboos placed lengthwise and across, and 
the whole forms a suspended bridge communicating 
with the river banks by very steep inclines. The 
inhabitants of Manna, who maintain this curious bridge, 
exact from travellers a small toll. 

Not far from the banks of the Gambia, at Malacotta, 
we collected some curious particulars respecting the 
war that had broken out between Almani Abdul- 
Kader, king of Foota-Torra, and Damel, king of the 
Jaloffs. 

The king of Foota-Torra, inflamed with a holy zeal 
for the propagation of his religion, had sent an embassy 
on this subject to Damel. The ambassador was accom- 
panied by two Bushreens, each of whom carried a large 
knife at the head of a long staff*. The two knives were 
placed before Damel, and the ambassador said, — "With 
this knife Abdul-Kader will not disdain to shave the 
head off" Damel, if Damel will not embrace the faith of 
Mahomet ; with the other, Abdul-Kader will cut Damel' s 
throat if Damel refuses ; let him choose !" 

The king of the Jaloffs replied that he neither 
wished to have his head shaved nor his throat cut ; con- 
sequently Abdul-Kader invaded Damel's dominions 
with a powerful army. He was, however, vanquished, 
and taken prisoner. Damel addressed him in these 
terms : — " If I had fallen into your hands, how would 
you have treated mel" "I would have pierced you 
to the heart with my lance," replied Abdul-Kader; 
"and I know that is the doom which now awaits 
me." 

Damel rejoined, — "My lance is stained with the 
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blood of your subjects killed in fair fight : I might 
crimson it the more by embruing it in yours ; but that 
would not rebuild my cities, nor restore life to my 
people who are dead ; I shall retain you as my slave." 

At the end of three months, the chivalrous Damel 
dismissed the king of Foota-Torra back to his own 
territory in safety. Would our European heroes show 
themselves as magnanimous as the generous Damel 1 

We were now drawing near the end of our journey. 
In passing through Bani-serile we left there one of our 
slatees, who was a native of the place. This man invited 
me to visit his house. His friends received him with 
great demonstrations^ of joy, clasping his hands, em- 
bracing him, singing and dancing before him. When 
he had taken his place on a mat stretched before his 
threshold, a young person, his future wife, brought him 
some water in a calabash, and, kneeling at his feet, 
besought him to wash his hands. When this was done, 
the young maiden, in whose eyes glistened the tears of 
joy, swallowed the water as a token of her attachment 
and fidelity. 

It was about noon, on the 12th of June, that I 
met Dr. Laidley at Pisania. He received me with 
as much joy as surprise, as if I had been resuscitated 
from the dead. The effects which I had left behind 
me were neither sold nor on their way to England, so I 
hastened to reassume my English costume, and to re- 
move from my chin its burthensome decoration. 

Karfa saw me with great pleasure in my new 
clothes, but regretted much that I had cut my beard, 
whose loss, he said, had deprived me of my manly 
appearance to give me that of a child. 

Dr. Laidley readily undertook the responsibility of 
discharging the pecuniary engagements I had contracted 
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since my departure from the Gambia, and my friend 
Karfa received twice as much as I had promised to give 
him. 

For several months no European vessel had arrived 
in the port. The rainy season had begun ; I therefore 
persuaded Karfa to return to his people, whom he had 
left behind him to accompany me to Pisania. He took 
leave of me on the 14th with much emotion. On the 
15th the C Charleston, an American ship, entered the 
Gambia, and I was thus enabled to cross over to 
America, from whence, in due time, I obtained a passage 
to my native land. 

[Mungo Park afterwards perished in a second African 
expedition, about the end of November, 1806. He 
is supposed to have been murdered by the natives 
of Yavim, in attempting the descent of the Joliba.] 



THE END. 
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